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Report of the Committee on Social Betterment. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The Committee on Social Betterment has realized throughout its 
work that the question of health is intimately connected with the physical, 
social and moral welfare of all persons whose only income is the product 
of their daily labor. Health is the chief asset of the working man, and 
no greater calamity can befall him than when his earning capacity is 
impaired, or arrested, by reason of sickness or disability. It means in 
many instances the utter financial ruin of the family and is doubtless one 
of the most potent causes of poverty and distress. 

Many of the diseases arc incident to occupations and environment, 
and industrial efficiency and earning power can be promoted by appro- 
priate safeguards and adequate protection of the men, women and 
children engaged in gainful occupations. 

It has been the aim of the Committee to emphasize, therefore, the 
causes and prevention of industrial diseases and also of some of the 
principal preventable diseases, like tuberculosis, pneumonia, typhoid 
fever, sexual diseases, etc. 

The Committee has also studied the standards of living in 1,217 
families; of these 476, or 39 per cent, had a family income of $500 or 
less per annum; 159, or 13 per cent, had an income of from $500 to 
$600; 153, or 12j^ per cent, from $600 to $700; 153, or ]2j^ per cent, 
from $700 to $800; 89, or 7 per cent, from $800 to $900; 93, or 8 per 
cent, from $900 to $1,000; and 94, or 8 per cent, had an annual income 
of over $1,000. 

The results of these fairly accurate returns concerning income and 
«3qiend]tures and general standards of living are set forth in a special 
report by Mr, G. A, Weber, of the Bureau of Labor, who was appointed 
Statistician to supervifle the work. The dau with reference to the ex- 
■nditures for rent, food, liquor, tobacco, sickness anj clealh^ including 
expenditures for patent medicine? ; n'.imbcr of working hours, wage- 
earners' lunches, insurance, inst^^i'-n. mglt^^^miy, etc., are of 
interest and importance, 

in addition to i"- r i H nr- *<i-,k .> ^^^^ *p ^^11 and 
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tion should be given to the question ''How to live well and cheaply," and 
for this purpose invoked the aid of Dr. C. F. Langworthy, Expert in 
Nutrition of the United States Department of Agriculture, who cheer- 
fully consented to prepare a special article on "Good food at reasonable 
cost." Miss E. W. Cross of the department of domestic science of the 
McKinley Manual Training School has worked out dietaries and menus 
for families with an income of $1.50 a day. 

Believing that a survey of the causes which lead up to low standards 
of living would not be complete without reference to the Alcohol ques- 
tion, the tobacco and drug habits, the great nostrum evil, and the usury 
evil, special studies have been made of these subjects and the results with 
suitable recommendations will be found in our report. Miss Mabel T, 
Boardman has prepared an excellent article on recreation and inexpensive 
amusements; Mr. James Bronson Reynolds has prepared the article on 
the business relations of wage-earners, and Mr. Wm. F. Downey has 
written the article "How to Benefit the Poor in the Slums." The thanks 
of the Committee are also due to Dr. Paul B. Johnson, Professor H. W, 
Wiley, Dr. Lyman F. Kebler, of the Bureau of Chemistry, for valuable 
material, and to General Sternberg for a careful revision of the manu- 
script. 

Respectfully submitted ^ 

Geo. M. KoBEii, 
Chairman Committee on Social Betterment, 
WASaiNGTON, D. C, 
December I, 1908, 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 

A careful survey of the situation justifies the following recom- 
mendations : 

(1) The enactment of model factory and labor laws for the employees 
of the Government and for the District of Columbia. Such laws, apart 
from regulating the hours of labor, should also make adequate provisions 
for the sanitation of workshops, for employer's liability in case of acci- 
dents and for a comprehensive system of industrial insurance for all 
Government employees and employees in the District of Columbia. (See 
pp. 72-92 of Report submitted February 4, 1908.) 

(2) The appointment by the President of a special board composed 
of Architects and Sanitarians now in the employ of the Government for 
the purpose of evolvit^ model plans and building regulations for Gov- 
ernment workshops and office buildings so that no such buildings will 
hereafter be erected without due regard to air space, ventilation, light, 
beatii^, temperature, humidity, sanitary conveniences^ and other pro- 
visions, including sanitary supervision referred to in a previous Report, 
pp. 71-83. 

(3) The establishment in the National Museum, and in connection 
with Museums in Industrial centers generally, of a special section de- 
voted to exhibits illustrative of the hygiene of occupations, habitations, 
food, safety appliances and other collections for the promotion of indus- 
trial and social betterment of wage earners, along the lines indicated on 
pp, 85 and 86 of the Report, February 4, 1908. It may be found neces- 
sary to house such exhibits ultimately in a special building. 

(4) While it is gratifying to record a very deep interest in the public 
schools of Washington in all matters related to social, and industrial life, 
the Committee is of the opinion that even greater emphasis should be 
given in the curriculum to manual training and domestic science because 
the practical knowledge thus acquired not only inspires respect for 
manual labor and domestic service but constitutes in fact the foundation 
stone for intelligent work and home-making. 

(5) The importance of a thorough practical training in domestic 
science is nowhere more evident than in a study of our family groups 
whose income is less than $700 a year. While conditions on the whole 
indicate a fierce stru^^le for existence, some splendid examples of neat 
and healthful homes, of thrift and happiness could be cited for the 
emulation of less competent neighbors. 



(6) Since the scale of wages in certain occupations has not kept pace 
with fbt cost of living, the Committee recommends adequate compensa- 
tion of all employees whether in the Government service or in other fields 
of activity. This applies with special emphasis to married men earning 
lesA than $2.00 a day. No effort should be spared to improve the social 
condition of poorly paid wage earners, and justice likewise demands an 
increase in the scale of salaried employees in order to compensate for the 
increased cost of living, especially when no such increase has been made 
within the past 10 years. It is believed that the principle of permanency 
of employment, which is so well established as to large numbers of Gov- 
ernment employees, should be extended to others to whom it does not 
now apply, so far as the interests of the Government permit. 

{7) The Conmiittee is of the opinion that the standards of living could 
be materially improved by diminishing the expenditures for tobacco and 
intoxicants. Taken as a whole the families investigated could add on an 
average at least one room to their overcrowded homes if the money ex- 
pended for these items were devoted to the payment of rent^ 

In order to restrict the consumption of these harmful agents much 
may be done by educational methods, the establishment of social settle- 
ments in connection with the public schools and churches, and the crea- 
tion of genteel and inexpensive amusements calculated to counteract the 
influence of saloons and evil resorts. The sale of tobacco and intoxicants 
to persons under the age of twenty-one should be prohibited by law. We 
also recommend greater restriction in the sale of proprietary medicines 
containing alcohol in suflficient quantity to be intoxicants, and greater 
restriction in the licensing of saloons in residential and manufacturing 
sections. 

We also recommend the enactment of a Bill introduced by Senator 
Gallinger making drunkenness a misdemeanor and placing habitual 
drunkards and drug habitues under legal restraint in the hospital for 
Inebriates in order to bring about their permanent reformation. The 
Committee believes that the provisions of the Bill will be materially 
strengthened by making the sale of intoxicants to habitual drunkards a 
criminal of!ence and to hold the seller responsible for all damagesj when 
properly warned not to dispense intoxicants to minors and habitual 
drunkards. 

(8) The Committee believes that public playgrounds and athletic 
fields will promote temperance and chastity and since we are familiar 
with the physical ravages of vice and disease and the public expenditures 
incident thereto, we recommend most liberal appropriations for all such 
moral and social prophylactic measures. 



(9) Your Commiltcc believes that quackery and the great nostrur 
evil arc frequent causes of physical and financial impoverishment- I 
view of the importance of the subject, we recommend the appointmen 
of a special board composed of a representative of the Attorney Genera 
in the Post Office Department, of the Public Health Service and the Chic 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agriculture for tb 
purpose of investigation and the formulation of such additional legisla 
tion as may he deemed necessary in the interest of public health am 
morals. 

In the meantime, it is earnestly recommended that the Postmastei 
General be requested to publish with the monthly Supplements to the 
Official Postal Guide, a Bulletin setting forth the essential facts in con- 
nection with the fraud orders issued during the preceding month, such 
bulletins to be posled in Post Offices and to be distributed in sufficient 
numbers along Rural Delivery Routes- 

We also recommend that all information concerning harmful in- 
gredients in foods, medicines, soft and alcoholic drinks which may come 
to light during the execution of the pure food and drug law» be published 
by the Department of Agriculture ir the same manner as "Farmers 
Bulletins" are now being published. The public is entitled to be warned, 
and for this purpose the indisputable facts should emanate from somel 
oflicJal source. 

(10) The Camniillee strongly recommends the enactment of a law* 
for the suppression of usury as contemplalecl by Senate Bill 229fi and] 
H. R. Ilj772. Your Committee is convinced tbat there is a necessity in; 
every community for pawn shops and money lending concerns, to aid j 
persons who are unable in an emergency to secure loans from banks,! 
trust companies, or real estate brokers. Tt has teen shown that the sys-i 
tem now in vogue is attended ^ith gross abuses, absolute extortion, and 
financial distress which calls for remedial action. Since it has also tieen 
demonstrated by the experience of the New York Provident Loan Society 
(a slnctly bitsiness philanthropy^ that such operations cannot be carried 
on at a lower rate of interest than one per cent, per month, we recommend 
that the maximum rate of interest be placed not higher than 2 per cent 
per month. This will legalize the business, enable respectable people to 
enter the field and by wholesome competition bring about the desired 
resuU. The hcense tax in the proposed bill should be reduced from 
$1,000 to $100 per annum; a suitable reduction should likewise be made 
on tl»e Recorders' fees on chattel mortages invoh-ing amounts less than 
$100. as all these expenses are placed by indirection on the borrower. 
The execution of such a law involves careful oflficial supervision, such at 
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u contemplated in the recommendation of Mr. James B. Reynolds in the 
creation of a Bureau of Labor, 

(U) The creation of a Bureau of Labor would likewise render valu- 
aUe services both to employers and employees in the supervision of em- 
ployment agencies, the correction of abuses connected therewith, and also 
in the enforcement of labor laws, sanitation of factories, workshops, etc. 

The fact that in our sociological study of 1,217 families comprising a 
population of 4,889, 2,202 or 45 per cent carried life insurance, and 855 
or 17^ per cent, carried insurance against sickness constitutes a strong 
argument in favor of a comprehensive system of workingmen's insurance, 
and adequate supervision, such as recommended by Mr. Reynolds in his 
Report to the President, April 29, 1907, 

(12) Our sociological investigation shows, that out of 5,157 persons 
enumerated, 613 or 12 per cent had been sick during the past year with 
an average duration of 29.5 days involving a loss of 18,083 days of work. 
This, leather with information collected by the Board of Charities, em- 
phasizes the need of hospital facilities for convalescents where the earn- 
ing capacity of dependent patients after an acute illness may be expedited. 
As it is now, the recovery of such persons is greatly retarded by a return 
to insanitary homes, insufficient and improper food, etc. 

(13) The cases of permanent disability found in the 1,217 families 
are comparatively few, namely 42. Of these the age is given in 39; 3 of 
these were under the age of 19 years; 14 between 20 and 49 years; and 
22 were over 50 years. This does not include the cases cared for in 
public institutions, which are taxed to their utmost capacity. 

In order to reduce the number of defectives, preventive measures 
must be invoked early in life and an able corps of teachers. Medical In- 
spectors and Instructive Visiting Nurses can render most efficient service. 
A recent inspection of 43,005 pupils in the public schools shows that 
15,304 children, or 35.2 per cent of the total examined, are in need of 
medical or dental service. 

Your Committee recommends that the study of hygiene be made an 
important part of the school curriculum, also the appointment of Instruc- 
tive Visiting Nurses in the schools, and that Medical Inspectors, nurses 
aad teachers be authorized to surest to pupils and parents the desir- 
ability of securing prompt professional advice in all cases where it is 
indicated and especially in such instances as are likely to result in 
permanent disability. 

(14) In the interest of general sanitation your Committee recom- 
mends: 1. The further purification of the water supply advocated by the 
officers in char^ of the filtration plant. 2. The reclamation of the Ana- 



costia Flats for the reduction of malarial fevers. 3, The enactment of a 
more stringent law regulating the production and sate of milk and dairy 
products, for the reduction of milk-borne diseases. 4. The abandonment 
of box privies, removal of slums, establishment of public baths for all 
seasons of the year, more liberal appropriations for the Health Depart- 
ment and a larger corps of sanitary inspectors so that the gospel of cleanli- 
ness and health may be enforced within and without the homes. 5, 
Greater co-operation on the part of the Police Courts with the efforts of 
the Health Department in the enforcement of sanitary laws and ordi- 
nances. 

Some of these recommendations have been urged by the Commis- 
sioners for years; they are of vital importance to the health, not only of 
every pennanent resident, but to the chief magistrate, his cabinet, the 
foreign ministers, thousands of public officials, the members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, and all citizens having business with Con- 
gress, besides the numerous visitors who annually pay hom^e to the 
city of Washington. 



ALIMENTATION AND FOODS. 

The fact that proper nutrition of the body is important for the en- 
joyment of health has long since been recognized, and we all agree that 
the character of food not only influences the growth and development of 
the child, but also the health, power of endurance and resistance in the 
adult and often plays a most important if not decisive role in the treat- 
ment of disease. 

The human organism is made up of about 60% of water^ 19% of 
protein compounds, ISfo of fats and 6% of mineral salts, all of which are 
sooner or later consumed, involving certain expenditures which must be 
covered if health and life are to be preserved. 

The process by which the repair of waste is supplied is called alimen- 
tation or nutrition, and the entire process involved in the waste and re- 
pair of tissues is called metabolism. The simple chemical compounds 
which are appropriated by the system are called alimentary principles or 
nutrients, and the simple or artificial combinations of several nutrients 
arc called nutriment or food. 

The cause of the constant consumption of the proximate principles of 
the body must be looked for in the functional activity of the cells. We 
know that they take up, utilize, disintegrate and eliminate matter; this 
gives rise to the generation of heat and the evolution of force or me- 
chanical power, both of which are the result of latent energy contained in 
the substances introduced into the system as food. 

The heat and vital force of the heart and other muscles of the body 
have their source clearly in the process of oxidation of carbon and 
oxygen, which primarily takes place in the cells; and all nutrients con- 
taining carbon and hydrogen contribute to the generation of heal and the 
evolution of muscular force. 

The chief objects of food are, according to Atwater, to form the 
material of the body and repair of its waste, and to yield heal to keep the 
body warm and muscular and other power for the work it has to do. 
The amount of energy contained in different food- stuffs has been 
measured in the laboratory by the amount of heat evolved during their 
combustion by means of an apparatus called the calorimeter. The unit 
commonly used is the calorie^ by which we understand the amount of 
heat required to raise the temperature of a pound of water 1 degree F., 
or if transformed into mechanical power, such as the muscles use to do 
their work, a calorie represents force which would be sufficient to lift 
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one ton 1,54 feet» Atwater gives the following gfeneral estimate for the 
average amount of heat and energy in 1 pound of each of the classes of 
nutrients : 

1 pound of protein i860 calories, 

1 poun<i of fat 4220 

1 pound of carbohydrates 1860 " 

Since the supply of food stuff or income must be r^;iilated by the 
consumption or outgo, it is essential that the consumption should be 
determined. Experiments of this kind are made in an apparatus called 
the "Respiration Calorimeter/' and include not only a quantitative analy- 
sis of the food, drink and air consumed by the man and of all the ex- 
cretory products^ which make up the income and outgo of the system, 
but also a careful estimate of the energy represented by ingested material 
as well as the energy liberated from the body in the various excreta, in 
heat and mechanicaJ energy. 

The balance of income and expenditure is thus made, and the gain 
or loss of material of the body, vi-ith different kinds and amounts of food, 
and under different conditions of muscular exercise and rest, is deter- 
mined. By means of these experiments, Prof. Atwater has been able to 
verify the law of the conservation of energy as applied to the animal 
organism, and has shown that every unit of energy which enters the body 
as potential energy of the food will leave the body in potential energy as^ 
excreta, in heat radiated from the body, or in mechanical work done by 
the muscular system. The material income of the body must balance the- 
material outgo and the energy income of the body must balance the^ 
energy outgo. 

According to the classical experiments of Pettenkoffer and Voit^ 
nearly forty years ago, the waste products of a healthy adult weighing 
154 pounds, during 24 hours, at rest amounted to 16.8 grams of nitrogen 
in the urine, 275 grams of carbon and 2,500 grams of water, while the 
waste products of the same individual, performing moderately hard 
muscular work, amounted to 18.8 grams of nitrogen, 328 of carbon and 
2,190 grams of water, and from these experiments the authors named 
concluded that the following quantities of nutrients are required during 
24 hours: 

Protein. Fats, Carbohydraus. 

Grams. Grams, Grams- 
Man without muscular work US 45 450 

Man with moderate muscular work.... 118 56 500 

Man with hard muscular work. ...,.,, 145 100 500 

Professor Chittenden's experiments, conducted about three years ago,. 
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indicsite that the nitrogen equilibrium is preserved on a daily intake of 
^.5 to 9.5 grams of nitrc^en, or about 55 grams of nitrogenous food, so 
that the protein ration of Voit may be cut in two, provided the fats and 
■carbohydrates arc introduced in sufficient quantities to bring the full 
value up to 2,500 or 2,600 calories. Other authorities, however, believe 
that it would be unwise to reduce the protein ration below 100 grams or 
^,5 ounces a day. 

One of the difficulties in the way of setting up exact standards is as 
pointed out by Professor Alwater, that "different individuals of the 
same class differ widely in their demands for food and in the use they 
'make of it. Two men of like age, size, build and occupation may live and 
work side by side. One will eat more and the other less, while both do 
the same amount of work, or both may eat the same food and do the same 
work, and one will be fat and the other lean, or both may have the same 
diet and yet one will be strong and vigorous and able to do a great deal 
oi work, while the other will be weak and able to accomplish but little. 
Just why individuals differ in their ways of utilizing their food and how 
to measure the differences and make dietary rules to fit them exactly, are 
problems which the physiological chemist has not yet solved." 

There are also persons who because of some peculiarity of the diges- 
tive system cannot use foods which for people in general are most whole- 
,somc and nutritious. Some persons cannot eat e^s, other suffer if 
they take milk, others have to avoid certain kinds of meat or fruit and all 
these indiosyncrasies indicate that the nutrition of man is not a mere 
-matter of grams of protein, fats and carbohydrates. In fact we live not 
upon what we eat, hut upon what we digest and assimilate- 

The whole subject of dietary standards is still in its infancy and the 
best we can do is to make estimates which apply to averages rather than 
individual cases. In a general way we may conclude that the needs of 
the economy are influenced (1) by the height and weight of the individual 
amounting to a difference of 40-50 calories for each kilc^am in body 
Tveight; (2) by the temperament — nervous and excitable persons require 
more food than those of a phlegmatic temperament; (3) by muscular 
activity, which involves not only an increased expenditure of carbon, but 
-also increased consumption of protein. (4) Age in so far as during 
active growth there is also a more active metabolism and children con- 
sume more for each kilogram of their weight than adults; on the other 
hand, with advancing years tissue metamorphosis becomes less active. 
(5) Sex influences the amount of tissue consumption only in so far as 
-there is a difference in weight and muscular activity, an exception should 
te noted in pregnant and nursing women, who doubtless should receive 
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a more liberal supply of protdds. (7) By temperature and climate. Tfae- 
influence of low temperatures results in increased oxidation of carbon^ 
hence an instinctive craving for more fatty food and the carbohydrates, 
sugar and starches during the winter months and in cold climates. In 
the summer months and in warm climates there is a repugnance for fat 
and a craving for refreshing food and drinks, and hence the minimum 
amount of fat, about 40 grams and between 300 to 400 grams of carbo- 
hydrates with a normal protein ration will meet the requirements. 

Food stuffs are classified according to their proximate composi^oa 
as follows: 

First: Organic^ nitrogenous, as proteids or albuminoids; non-nitrog- 
enous — a. fats, b. carbohydrates, c. vegetable acids. 

Second: Inorganic — mineral salts and water. 

Third 7 Food accessories, as tea, coffee and condiments. 

The 6rst two classes of food stuff are essential to life, the third class 
is important as favoring palatability and digesdHlity. 

The true nutrients are protein, fats and carbohydrates. 

The term ^'protein" includes most of the nitrc^enous food compounder 
such as albuminoids, gelatinoids and extractives, 

1. The albuminoids include all substances allied in their chemical com- 
position to egg altnunin, and have an average composition of N. 16^, C. 
53%, H. 7%, O. 23%, S. 1%. They are found iu t^gs, lean part of 
meat, milk, curds and the gluten of wheat, the leguminous plants, etc. The 
principles of this group during digestion with the exception of miclein 
are converted into soluble peptones or alkaline albuminates and readily 
absorbed as such; they are the chief tissue formers of the mu^es and 
tendons of the body, but apArt from this purely plastic function, they also 
play a rc^e in oxidation and therefore in the generation of heat and 
energy. At all events they can take the place of fats and carbohydrates 
if the body has no* enougtt of one or the other for fuel, but neither of 
the latter can take the place of albumincnds in building and repairing 
tissue. 

2. The gelatinoids resemUe the aniaminoid group in their cbemtcal 
compositioa ; they are derived from ossein and chondrin (connective 
tissue) and are changed to gelatin on heating with water, and daring 
digestion into gelatin-peptones. They are not tissue formers, but scrre 
as fnel, and thus protect the protein fats and carbohydrates from con- 
sumption. Indeed 100 grams of geiattn can take the place of 36 grams 
of aflnmin and 25 grams of hit, bnt unfortunately large quantities are 
liable to cause nausea and diarrbea, probaUy because the undigested 
porticks undergo rapid decomposition. 
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3. The extractives, so called because they are extracted from flesh by 
water, are known in the laboratory as creatin, crcatinin, camin, etc, and 
arc the chief constituents of beef-tea and meat-extracts. Neither the 
extractives or amids found in vegetables like asparagus, betain, etc^, can 
replace or exert a sparing effect on the consumption of albumin ; they arc 
therefore alimentary aids and not true foods. 

Indeed Kemmcrich, over twenty years ago, pointed out that they are 
not free from danger on account of the large percentage of potassium 
salt; at all events, it has been shown that animals fed exclusively on meat 
extracts die more quickly from starvation than do those deprived entirely 
of food, and Folhergill, one of the most distinguished English food- 
experts, expressed the opinion "that more lives have been lost by a mis- 
taken belief in the food-value of beef-tea than by all the Napoleonic 
wars." Beef-tea acts as a regulator and stimulant of digestion and 
assimilation and like the meat-broths is useful in the dietary of sickness, 
provided we combine it with eggs, farinaceous food and small quantities 
of gelatin. The meat peptones and fluid meat, containing, as they do, 
considerable proportions of true nutriments, are much to be preferred 
but their nutritive value in the treatment of disease must not be over- 
estimated. 

4. The hydrocarbons of fats, whether derived from the animal or 
vegetable kingdom, are emulsified and saponified by the pancreatic juice 
and bile and finally reach the tissues where they become an integral part 
of the cells. Apart from aiding in the reconstruction of fatty tissues they 
undergo oxidation and thus supply heat and energy. Since the cells 
without exception contain more or less fat, it being, in conjunction with 
albumin, the principal constituent of nerve tissue, a store of adipose 
tissue^ especially during febrile conditions, hard work or whenever the 
consumption exceeds the supply is very desirable. If the supply of fat 
exceeds the demand the excess is eliminated in the feces while other 
portions are stored up in the visceral cavities and subcutaneous tissues, 
where it serves as a non-conductor of heat, gives beauty and form to the 
body and protects various important structures from injury, but most 
important of all, if the supply should be cut off, or the consumption be 
increased, as during febrile conditions and hard work^ this reserve fuel 
can be drawn upon for the production of heat and energy and thus pro- 
tect the more important protein-compounds from oxidation. 

5. The carbohydrates are non-nitrogenized principles which, in addi- 
tion to carbon, contain hydrogen and oxygen in the proportion to form 
water. The formula for starch or dextrose is CgH^oOj and that of 
sucrose or cane sugar dsHjiOn. 
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The carbohydrates, whatever their source, enter the hlood as sugar; 
normal blood contains about 0.1^ and rarely more than 0.2% of sugar. 
The liver prevents a large accumulation by storing it up as glycogen or 
liver-starch, which under the influence of a peculiar ferment is re-con- 
verted into sugar as the needs of the economy demand, and any further 
excess is removed by the kidneys. The sugar in the blood is carried to 
the tissues, where it undergoes oxidation, yielding heat and energy. It is 
generally held that carbohydrates when ingested in liberal amounts may 
be converted into fat. How this is accomplished is not yet understood, 
but it may partly be accounted for by the fact that the oxidation of sugar 
saves the fatty and protein tissues from destruction and allows the fat in 
the diet to form new fatty tissues. 

6. The pectin substances, like pectose and pectin, found in frutt and 
tubers, form jellies with water, are related to the carbohydrates and 
probably serve similar purposes in the economy. 

7. The organic acids, like tartaric, mallic, citric, acetic, oxalic and 
lactic acids existing in fresh vegetables and fruits, fresh meats and milk, 
are transformed in the system into carbonates and as such preserve the 
alkalinity of the blood and other fluids. In the absence of these acids 
the blood becomes impoverished and scurvy is liable to develop. An ex- 
cess is likely to interfere with digestion, especially with the conversion 
of starch into sugar, not to mention the laxative and diuretic properties. 

8. The fact that &)fo of the body is composed of water clearly indi- 
cates that a sulHcient amount must be introduced to make up the loss sus- 
tained by its excretion through the lungs, kidneys, skin and feces. It is 
simply necessary to recall the physiological functions of water in the 
absorption and assimilation of food, the elimination of waste products, 
and its role as a heat regulator to appreciate that a deficiency is certain 
to he followed by injurious effects. 

9. The mineral salts, which furnish about 6*fo oi the body weight, are 
potassium, calcium, magnesium, sodium and iron in combination with 
chlorine, phosphoric, sulphuric and carbonic acid. The phosphates of 
lime, potash and magnesia contribute largely to the formation of bone, 
and are also essential for the growth of the nervous system. Iron is re- 
quired for the red blood corpuscles and coloring matters, the chlorides are 
the source of hydrochloric acid in the gastric juice and keep the globu- 
lins of the blood and other fluids of the body in solution. Potassium for 
the blood cells and solid tissues and sodium for the intercellular fluids are 
all essential for the growth and repair of the tissues; of these certain 
quantities are daily eliminated and must be replaced. Forster has shown 
that when the supply in animals is suspended* serious digestive derange- 
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ments, depression of the nervous system, muscular weakness, trembling, 

paralysis, stupor and death ensue. 

Voit's experiments indicate that an insufficient supply of the salts of 
lime produced rickets in growing animais, and children fed largely upon 
farinaceous food are proverbiaUy prone to this affection; incomplete ab- 
sorption of these salts produces the same effect, as shown by the frequent 
development of rickets after prolonged diarrheal affections. 

An insufficient suppJy of iron or incomplete absorption may give rise 
to chlorosis and anemia, and a deficiency of the potassium salts in conse^ 
quence of an exclusive animal diet is believed to favor the development of 
scurvy, but as this disease has developed among prisoners who sub- 
sisted largely on a vegetable diet, I quite agree with Fluegge that the 
absence of fresh vegetables^ more especially the organic acids contained 
therein, is the most important factor in the development of scurvy. An 
excess of chloride of sodium, as during a constant salt meat diet, doubt- 
less predisposes to scurvy, probably because the chloride of sodium exerts 
a decomposing effect on the potassium combinations of the blood cor- 
puscles. 

The question as to the exact requirements of the inorganic salts in 
the system has not yet been solved. According to Boussingault an adult 
requires from 60 to 90 mgrs. of iron daily, and according to Konig, 
persons upon a mixed diet require from 12 to 20 grams of sodium 
chloride. 

In reference to accessory foods, such as spices and condiments, extrac- 
tives of meal, bitter principles contained in vegetables, tonics, and the 
alkaloidal beverages like coffee, tea and cocoa, we cannot stop to point 
out their physiological effects, except to say that, since they act largely 
through the nervous system, every excess over and above the amount re- 
quired will produce mischief; indeed we may safely conclude that, while 
the use of accessory foods in moderation increases temporarily the elas- 
ticity of mind and body and a desire and capacity for work, their abuse is 
fraught with danger. 

FOOD. 

The two broad divisions of food are animal and vegetable, although 
the mineral kingdom unites to furnish man with sustenance. Animal 
food is characterized by a predominance of the proteids and mineral salts, 
while vegetable food is rich in carbohydrates, which, however, like the 
vegetable albumin, are enclosed in cells composed of a fibrous frame-work 
known as cellulose, and therefore more difficult to be acted upon by the 
digestive fluids. 
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An excess of this cellulose usually excites undue peristaltic action and 
consequently a more rapid transit of the intestinai contents, and thus 
interferes with the complete utilization of the nutritive material ; a certain 
amount of cellulose is necessary^ however, to promote the action, because 
if the food was so nutritious as to be entirely absorbed^ there would be 
very little solid to transmit and the action of the bowels would become 
irregular and unsatisfactory. Hence the good effect of graham bread, 
vegetables and fruit in habitual constipation, 

ANIMAL FOOD. 

Meat. — In a dietetic point of view we mean by meat the muscular 
substance with its connective tissues, the fat and various juices deposited 
therein. 

The nutritive value of meat depends upon the Iarg« percentage of 
protein^ Dark meats, such as game and wild fowl and beef, contain from 
18 to 25% of albumin. 

The relative amount of nutritive matter is shown in the following 
table based upon analyses by Konig, Voit and others: 
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Accordii^ to the foregoing table, game and fowl are richest in pro- 
teidSj salts and extractives ; veal and pork are poorest in proteids ; veal 
richest in gelatin; ham and pork richest in fat; horse and veal poorest m 
fat; beef richest in extractives; veal poorest in extractives. 

All of which explains the superior nutritive value of game and wild 
fowl, in the sonialled dark meats and also the superior flavor of beef and 
fowl over veal and pork, and also explains the rich amount of gelatin in 
veal-broth and gravies. 

The particular part frwn which the meat is derived also influences the 
percentage of proteids, as shown by Konig: 

The meat from a sbocldcr piece of beef conUvu M.50% proleids, 

■ " " the kan» - ' 18J6% protdd>. 

" : " «ck - - igjfj^ proteidi. 

- hmd-qoarter " - 20^1% proieid*. 
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The meat of young animals, on account of the excess of water, con- 
tains less nutriment, but because of the more delicate connective tissue is 
more readily digested. 

Fish. — The meat of fish contains about the same food stuffs, only in 
smaller proportions, due to the excess of water. Most of the fish meat 
contains from 15 to 20% of proteids, but oysters, crabs and lobsters con- 
tain only from 5 to 10%. There is little or no difference in the digesti- 
bility of white and dark meats, as from 95 to 96% are utilized. Fish meat, 
contrary to popular opinion, contains less phosphates than that of other 
animals. 
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According to J. Konig and the U. S. Commissioner of Fisheries the 

composition of fish meat is as follows: 

Proleids. Fats. Salts. 

Haddock 16.71%' 0^% 1.44% 

Pike 18.34% 0.51% 0.93% 

Carp 2l.fiG% 1.09% 1.33% 

Herdttg 10.11% 7.11% 2.07% 

Eel 12.83% 28.37% 0.81% 

Salmon 15,01% 6.42% 1.36% 

Shad 18.SS% 9.48% 1.35% 

Spanish mackerel 20.97% 9,43% L50% 

Mackerel 18.77% 8.21% 1,40% 

Uke trout 18.22% 11.38% 1.26% 

Brook trout 18.97% 2.10% 1.21% 

Halibut ia35% 5.18% 1.05% 

Black bass 21.05% 2,44% 1.24% 

Red bass 16.68% 0-33% 1,23% 

White perch 19.03% 4,07% 1.19% 

Yellow perch 18.49% 0.70% 1.29% 

Red snapper 1920% 1.03% 1.31% 

Sturgeon 17,96% 1.90% 1.43% 

Smdt 17.36% 150% 1.68% 

Cod fish meal 74.46% 1.00% S.4l% 

Smoked haddock 33.68% 0,17% 153% 

Smoked herring 36.44% IS.82% 2.06% 

The consumption of raw meats should be discouraged on account of 
the danger of transmission of animal parasites which are only destroyed 
by a temperature of 160" F. 
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In roastii^ meat, certain chemical changes take place which not cmJj 
improve the ta^e but its digestibility, largely because the connective tissue 
is converted into gelatin and the liberated muscular fibers are more 
readily acted upon by the digestive fluids. 

Broiling produces very- much the same changes, except perhaps a 
more complete retention of the juices, extractives and salts. Fried meats 
are usually objectionable, unless they have been dropped into very hot 
fet, in which case coagulation of the albumin not only prevents excessive 
absorption of fat, but also the exudations of flavor and juices. 

Boiled Meats and Broths. — Boiling water coagulates the albumin, 
transforms the connective tissue into gelatin and dissipates the coloring 
matter, but as the water penetrates, it abstracts some of the newly formed 
gelatin, extractives and salts, also some of the fats and proteids. The 
loss thus sustained depends upon whether the meat has been placed in 
boilii^ or cold water. If we wish to retain the juices and flavor in the 
meat, it should be plunged in boiling water, as the rapid coagulation of 
the albumin will prevent excessive exudation. If, on the other hand, we 
desire a rich broth, the meat should be placed in cold water and kept at a 
temperature below 160 degrees. The loss sustained in extractives, salts 
and water renders boiled meat less palatable and also scmiewhat tougher 
unless cooked at a temperature below IdO degrees, and it is therefore not 
so easily digested; the nutritive value of boiled meat, however, is not 
impaired and the objections referred to can be overcome by chopping 
and the addition of spices. 

In stewing, the meat should be cut into small pieces placed in cold 
water and brouf^t up gradually to a temperature of ISO d^rees and 
kept there for several hours. 

GvAViES, on account of the large amount of fat and gelatin present, are 
liable to cause indigestion in feeble stomachs and are not suitable for the 
sick and invalids. 

The meat peptones and meat jni<^s, because of the presence of pro- 
tdds, are doubtless of vahie in the treatment of disease. 

Special Concentrated Meat Products, — Meat powder or meat 
flour is made of lean beef cut into strips and dipped into very hot fat; 
after drainmg it is dried slowly in an oven and ground into very fine 
powder, one pound representing about fotir ponnds of fiesh. The nutri- 
tive value of these products b very high. Came pura contains 68% of 
protein, and codfish meal 79% ; their digestibility is also very good, they 
keep well and the price b moderate, hat on account of their taste and 
odor they have not coroe into general use. Meat powder has been mixed 
with meal from the kgumes, wheat floor and other farinaceous food in 
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the form of biscuits or compressed cakes for use as an Army Emergency 
ration. The nutritive value of ham, bacon, sausage and other meat prod- 
ucts is also very high. 

Meat may be preserved by cold storage, by heat as in the canning 
process, by drying as in the case of jerked beef or venison, by smoking 
and pickhng either in brine or vinegar. Chemical preservatives other 
than salt or vinegar should not be tolerated as we possess in cold 
storage and heat far more efficient and certainly less harmful pre- 
servatives. 

Meat Inspection, — In judging the quality and wholesomeness of 
meat, the color, consistency and odor arc valuable points to be observed. 
Good beef has a bright red color and marbled appearance due to the 
presence of fat, it is Hrm yet elastic to the touch, moderately moist and 
has a characteristic beefy odor. Bull beef is usually of a darker color^ 
mutton has more of a brownish red color, meat of immature animals is 
pale, watery and friable. Meat which has gone beyond the tirst stage of 
decomposition is soft and liable to pit or crackle upon pressure and emits 
an offensive tainted odor, especially when hot water is poured upon it 
In pushing a knife to the hilt the resistance in good meat is uniform, 
while in putrefying meat some parts are softer than others and the tainted 
odor clings to the knife. In temperate climates the marrow remains 
solid for 24 hours and is of a light pink color; when it is soft, looks 
brownish and contains black points, the animal has either been sick or 
putrefactive changes have begun. 

In connection with meat products, the possibility of ptomain poison- 
ing, with symptoms of nausea, vomiting, diarrhea, cramps and depres- 
sion, should not be overlooked. Similar symptoms have been observed 
after the eating of oysters, mussels, crabs, lobsters and milk. Oysters 
raised in sewage-polluted beds have been known to transmit the germs 
of typhoid fever. Diseases like anthrax, bovine tuberculosis, hydro- 
phobia, foot and mouth disease, infectious enteritis, actinomyces, tri- 
china and cystererci are transmissible to man through the meal supply. 
For all these reasons, hygiene demands not only a proper control of the 
meat-market, but also proper cooking, since nothing short of a tempera- 
ture of 160 degrees will destroy these organisms. 

■Milk is an ideal food. The average composition of cow's milk is: 
protein, 4.50; fat, 3.00; sugar, 4.50; salts, 0.75; water, 87.25. 

In keeping milk at ordinary temperature it rapidly undergoes changes 
which are brought about by the agency of microorganisms. One of the 
greatest dangers in milk is caused by impurities seen in the so-called milk 
sediments, which consist largely of excrementitious matter clinging to 
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the teats and udder of the animal and which, owing to the presence of 
fecal bacteria, brii^ about rapid souring of the milk with the production 
of toxins such as tyrotoxicon, and these in turn give rise to cholera 
infantum and other gastro-cnteric diseases. 

The reaction of milk should be neutral or amphoteric, the amount of 
cream should not be less than 10^ per volume, and the amount of total 
solids not Jess than 12% ; of which at least 3fo should be butter fat. 
Milk is not quite as digestible as meat, nevertheless from S9 to 92% is 
utilized; boiled milk is not as digestible as raw or pasteurized millc 
(See also milk as a cause of disease, p, 99,) 

Skiuued Milk is the residue after the cream has been removed; as 
it contains the other solids and is quite cheap, it should become a more 
popular article of food ; the same may be said of cottage cheese. . 

Condensed MiLiL — There arc a number of brands in the market, all 
made by the evaporation of the water of the milk by moderate heat or in 
vacuum pans witb or without the addition of sugar. In the plain variety 
the milk is condensed to about y^ or % oi its volume. As at presetit 
prepared condensed milk is unsuitaUe for infant feeding, because it con- 
tains an excess of the protdds and sugar and is deficient id faU. These 
c4>jections can he removed by modifying the milk previous to condensa' 
tion, so thai the composition is as nearly as possible that of human mitk ; 
it then can be condensed to about one-third of its original volutne and 
the proportions restored by proper dilution just before using it for infant 
feeding. 

Whey is the semm or watery part of the milk whidi remains after the 
curds have been pressed out from the nulk to make dieese. It is used in 
certain diseases and also as a food in very difficult cases of indigestion m 
infant feedii^. 

Mile Wines, like kotmiis and kefyr, are made from mares' or cows' 
miflc respectiTely and are the products of a peculiar fermentation, com- 
bining akobcdic with lactic add f er ni e ma tioos. These beverages, in addi' 
tkm to the normal cooslitiients of milk, coatain akohc^« carbonic arid 
and lactic add and are of value tn the feeding of invalids. 

Bl-ttekmti-k contains all of the coastiUients of milk except that the 
amount of fat and sugar is less.. The presence of lactk add nnpafts a 
fdcasant taste, and as it oootaiiis most of the desirable nntrienU and if 
moreowr qnite cheap, its use sfaookl be eoconraged. 

Cheese varies in richness accordiii^ to the amomtt oi cream itw4 in 
its m a nnfacta re ; thev contain from 26 to 40% of fat, and 17 in Tfyp, tA 
protein ajid possess, thncforc, remartaUe mdrTtivc <|iiaHtlef, If takitfi in 
feasonafale qnanthics, 96% of the proteta and 97% of the fal is '1ig«*t«l, 



It should never be taken in the form of toasted cheese. The richer 
cheeses, unless eaten quite sparingly, arc very apt to produce dyspepsia. 

Butter is formed by churning the cream of milk. The amount of 
butter in cows' milk is about 3.75 or 4% (i^ e., about 4 pounds to the 100 
pounds of mtik). Butter contains about 84% of fat, of which nearly 
97% is digested if taken in moderate quantities. Rancid butler is very 
liable to cause indigestion. 

Process or renovated butter is the product of rancid or tainted butter 
which has been purified by melting and washing, and since it is sold far 
below the market value of butter, and possesses the same nutritive prop- 
erties as fresh butter, its use should not be scorned. 

Oleomargarine is a mixture of oleo oil derived from the richest and 
choicest fat of the beef, neutral lard, butter, cream or milk and salt and 
in the cheaper grades cotton seed oil is also used. Oleo and neutral lard 
are the chief ingredients. These after melting are churned with cream or 
milk, salted and run through cold water, worked in a butter worker and 
placed in suitable packages and labeled according to the United States 
laws "Oleomargarine." If colored to resemble June butter it is subject 
to a special tax of 10 cents per pound. If sold uncolored the Revenue 
tax is only J^ c^*^' P^r pound. There is practically no di£Fcrence in the 
nutritive value and the digestibility between butter and oleomargarine or 
butterine» and as it is sold for half the cost of butter, the writer, as a 
teacher of hygiene, has urged upon his students for years to bring the 
nutritive value of this food stuff to the attention of the public, and in the 
interest of the wage-earners to correct, as far as possible, the prejudice 
which has been created against its use, provided, of course, it is sold 
under its true name and at its real value. 

Eggs. — E^-albumin has the following composition: Albumin 13%^ 
fat 0.2%, salts 0.6%, water 86%; yolk: vitellin 15,8%, lecithin 87%, 
nuclein L5%, fat 20.3%, salts 1.0%, water 51.8 %, Eggs raw or soft 
boiled or when stirred into hot soups are readily digested, about 97% of 
the proteids and 95% of the fats are utilized. Hard-boiled eggs arc not 
readily digested and for people with feeble digestion the yolk of the tgg 
stirred in soup should be preferred. The nutritive value of a single egg 
is equal to 37 grams of fat beef or 165 c.cm. of rich milk. Fish-eggs 
contain on the whole the same nutritive principles as chicken e^s only 
in different proportions. 

VEGETABLE FOOD. 

Cereals. — Of all the v^etablcs the cereals stand at the head of the 
list. While the legumes contain more vegetable albumin, they cannot be 
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prepared in so ttmny suitable wys and are more difficoh of digcstior 
H. W. Wiley's analysas, based upon American grains, is as ^lows 
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The foUowif^ table (Uffclmann's) shows the average composition of 
different flours and cereals: 
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The cereals are eaten only after a series of careful manipulations 
producing diiFerent grades of flouFj varieties of breakfast cereals, etc 
In the finest grades of flour nearly all the outer membranes of the wheat 
grain (bran) is separated; while this removes much indigestible matter 
it also removes some of the proteids and fats. On the other band the 
nutritive material in bran is in a form quite difficult of digestion, and the 
experiments conducted by Professor Snyder in 1901 indicated that the 
available proteids in graham bread are not utilized to the same extent as 
in high grade white bread. 

Wheat and rye flour, on account of the gluten present, are especially 
suited for the preparation of bread; preference should be given to prop- 
erly baked yeast-bread» and next to the patent aerated breads while the 
use of baking powders should be discouraged. Apart from the fact that 
yeast predigests in a degree the starchy matter, baking powders are often 
subject to shameful adulterations. Bread possesses decided nutritive 
qualities, the proportion of nitrogenous to non-nitrogenous matter being 
1 in 7. Experience has shown that a male adult cannot digest over 750 
grams, and a female over 600 grams a day. This amount would supply 
about 2/5 of the protein and 2/3 of the carbohydrates required in 24 hours. 
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When taken in proper quantities 95 to 96% of a light, spongy bread 
are digested. Toasted bread contains less water and hence more nutri- 
ment pound for pound. Crackers cannot take the place of bread. Gluten- 
crackers are suitable for diabetic subjects because they contain from 55 

to 75% of protein, and only from 10 to 30% of starch. 

The nutritive value of vermicelli, macaroni and the various grits used 
in soups and in the preparation of mushes may be materially enhanced 
by the addition of milk and cream. 

Legumes are a most valuable class of food stuff on account of the 
g;reat amount of vegetable alhumin present and have very aptly been 
called the poor man's meat. The difference in nutritive value between 
the immature peas and beans, which are used as green vegetables, and 
the matured seeds is shown by the analysis of Konig, Atwater and 
Bryant : 
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The digestibility of these vegetables depends largely upon the mode of 
cooking; they should not be cooked in hard water, as the lime salts form 
insoluble compounds with the legumin, and after cooking the outer mem^ 
brane should be removed by straining, in which case about 88% of the 
nutritives are utilized. If they are old, they should first be soaked for 24 
hours in cold water. 

SuccuLEtfT Vegetables. — Almost all of the fresh vegetables, except 
potatoes and green peas, contain a great amount of water, cellulose and 
salts and therefore very little nutriment. They are rich in amido-com- 
pounds and their chief value consists in the fact that they supply the 
mineral salts in a very palatable and assimilable form. 

Potatoes contain proteids 2%, fat 0.10%, starch 20%. The juice is 
a valuable anti-scorbutic. If over 600 grams of potatoes are taken daily 
some of the starch is liable to undergo fermentation. In sprouting 
solanin, a toxic agent, is produced; this is liable to cause nausea, vomit- 
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ing and diarrhea. The nutritive value of potatoes can be improved by 
cooking them in their jackets and the addition of butter and milk; fried 
potatoes except in the form of Saratoga chips cannot be recommended- 

String beans and green peas possess greater nutritive value than 
potatoes, carrots, beets, oyster plant, parsnips, radishes, turnips, pumi>- 
kins, celery, lettuce, squash, asparagus, tomatoes and cucumbers on ac- 
count of the greater amount of vegetable albumin present With the 
exception of beans and peas most of the v^elables are deficient in pro- 
teids but fairly rich in carbohydrates and are chiefly valuable for their 
salts and for (he variety which they give to our food. 

The different varieties of caUnge and spinach are anti-scorbutic 
agents, whilst lettuce and endive owe thdr refreshing taste to the pres- 
ence of organic acids in the form of citrates, malates and oxalates- The 
^cacy of onions, wild artichoke, sorrel, scurry grass, mustard, cress and 
lambs* quarters as anti -scorbutics should not be forgotten. The nutritive 
value of ediUe mushrooms is not greater than that of other fresh vege- 
tables ; they are not easily digested and have been greatly overrated as an 
article of dicL 

Fruits, apart from vegelaUe fiber and juice, contain some solutde 
proteids, sugar, dextrose, lavnlose, pectins, free organic acids, citric, 
malic and tartaric, and conqxMinds of these with potassium, sodium and 
lime. The quantitative onnpositHm of some of the fresh fruits accordii^ 
lo Konig is as follows: 
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WatenndcMis contain 92% of water, 0-4% of protein, 02% £«, 67% 
of carbohydrates and Bber and 0J% of salts. There is nothing ra their 
natrrdve quahties to justi^ their popolarity. Ripe bananas contam 3)^ 
of sag^, 2% of protein, 0S% of standi and a little more of fat Ff«di 
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figs arc about equal in nutritive value to the banana; the dried fig con- 
tains 50% of sugar, 4% of protein, 3% of salts and about 13% of seeds 
and indigestible fiber, 

Fniit contains very little protein, but the percentage of carbohydrates 
is considerable and on account of the organic salts and aromatics they are 
very refreshing and promote the action of the bowels and kidneys. Hard 
and very acid fruits are liable to produce diarrhea. Lemon and lime 
juice contain free organic acids^ about 30 grains of citric acid to 1 ounce 
of the juice, and are excellent anti-scorbutic agents. 

Shell fruits contain a great amount of nutritive material in the form 
of protein, fat and carbohydrates, as shown by the following table pre- 
pared by Uffelmann: 
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Hazelnuts have about the same composition as walnuts. The meat 
of cocoanuts contains about 70% of fat and the milk contains nearly 
7% of sugar. Peanuts contain about 30% of protein, and 45% of fat* 
and whence enjoy a very deserved reputation. Chestnuts are quite indi- 
gestible in the raw state and should be either roasted or cooked. Roast- 
ing also aids in the digestion of peanuts and almonds. 

Honey, sugar and syrups are food stuffs as they supply heat and 
energy in the system and also improve the palatability of the food. The 
same is true of jams and jellies; the latter delicacies should always be 
home made, as it is frequently the case that they are made from glucose, 
syrups and gelatin artificially colored and flavored. Indeed it has been 
shown that the refuse of fruit-canning establishments and such tasteless 
articles as summer squash, boiled white turnips and clover seed are 
transformed into commercial jams. 



COMBINATION OF FOOD. 

A question of considerable importance is, whether the needs of the 
economy shall be supplied with an animal, vegetable or mixed diet, and 
the answer is plainly in favor of a mixed course. In the first place, the 
structures of our teeth and digestive tract plainly indicate that we occupy 
an intermediate position between the carnivora and herbivora. In the 
second place if we were to supply the needs of protein in the system ex- 
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clusively from the vegetable kingdom, we would have to introduce an 
excess of carbohydrates, i. e., about 1,800 grams of bread or rice or 
6,000 grams of potatoes ; on the other hand, in order to supply the require- 
ments of carbon from the animal kingdom, we would have to eat about 
7,000 grams of meat containing 5% of fat or drink 6,000 grams of milk. 
Such quantities cannot be taken for any length of time without creating 
intense disgust for food and causing serious systemic disorders. For these 
reasons alone a mixed diet should be preferred. Moreover, Uffelmann 
has shown that the recruits of a Prussian infantry company, between the 
ages of 21 and 22 years, made their best gains while subsisting on 39 
grams of animal and 71 grams of vegetable proteids and concludes that 
this proportion is, physiologically speaking, the proper one. Indeed an 
exclusive animal diet is liable to produce gout and diseases of the arteries, 
kidneys and liver, and health suffers whenever 7S<fo or more of the pro- 
teids are supplied in the form of meat or eg^; probably on account of 
the crystalline waste products in the blood. 

Food should be combined so as not to tax the digestive organs. Thus, 
for example, milk is not well borne with acid fruits, and the digestibility 
of eggs is impaired by large quantities of fluids. The condiments and 
relishes should not be wanting, and monotony in diet should be avoided, 
7*he foundation of a suitable diet will, however, be found in meat, milk, 
butler or fat, bread, rice or potatoes. 

The amount of cooked meat should not be less than 160 grams and 
should not exceed 190 grams a day, or from 180 to 210 grams of fish. If 
the minimum amounts are taken, the deficiency should be supplied by 
250 ccm. of milk. 

The daily requirements of fat are at least 25 grams of butter, oleo- 
margarine or lard, or 30 grams of bacon, according to the taste and 
circumstances of the individual. 

Bread is an iDdispensabte article of diet and has long been called the 
staff of life; it furnishes a well-balanced ration of protein and hydro- 
carbons, but experience has shown that more than 750 grams per day 
cannot be tolerated, nor can more than 600 grams of potatoes be prcA- 
ably consumed per day. It is very desirable that l^umes and rice 
should take the place of some of the potatoes. 

From our knowledge of the proximate constituents contained Jn the 
varioas food stuffs Diet TaUes can be constmcted whidi will meet the 
r«qciiremefits of the body as well as the purse of the cxnsomer. So, for 
example, a ration of bread, codfi^, lard, bacon, poUtoes, beam, milk, 
sngar and tea may be purchased for 15 to 20 cents wbidi m actual food 
valoe is equal to the best hold lare. 



STOREROOMS AND PANTRIES. 

The different methods employed in food preservation — such as cold 
storage, drying, salting, pickling and canning — have been briefly referred 
to and it remains to point out what may be done for the preservation of 
food of a perishable natur^. When we realize that all fermentative and 
putrefactive processes are initiated by micro-organisms, we will appre- 
ciate the importance of absolute cleanliness and the creation of such en- 
vironments as will preclude at least their rapid proliferation. For this 
purpose the food should be kept in dry, well ventilated and cool store- 
rooms or pantries, located preferably in the basement, and away from 
-contaminating influences, such as impure air, dust and other sources of 
infection. In summer the use of ice boxes or cold storage is quite essen- 
tial to inhibit bacterial development, and food should be purchased in 
stich quantities as to insure speedy consumption- It is perhaps unneces- 
sary to say that food should never be kept in, or in close proximity to, 
living and sleeping rooms, or soiled linen closets, and yet this is not in- 
frequently the case. 

In order to prevent infection of the food by means of flies, the store- 
room should be properly screened and it is also a good plan to use either 
filtered or boiled water for washing fruits and vegetables which are eater 
raw. Persons suffering or recovering from communicable diseases 
should not be permitted to handle food for others. Food should never be 
placed in dirty pans or dishes, and great care should be exercised to pre- 
vent metallic contamination. For example, old milk pans may impart 
zinc, utensils made of tin, lead, or copper may contaminate fruit, lead or 
tinfoil may contaminate cheese; arsenical pigments have been known to 
contaminate the bread in green-painted bread boxes, or confectionery 
wrapped in colored papers, 

PREPARATION OF FOOD FOR COOKING, ETC. 

Prior to cooking, all raw materials should be thoroughly cleaned by 
soaking, rubbing, rinsing and wiping. This will render the food not only 
more appetizing, but also more wholesome, by the removal of adherent 
particles of dirt and micro-organisms. The same may be said of the re- 
moval of decayed or indigestible portions — such as the husks of legumes, 
the peelings of fruits, potatoes and other vegetables; and the removal of 
tendons and fasciae from meat. Chopping, grinding, and pounding 
renders meat and other articles more tender and accessible to the action 
of the digestive fluids. The addition of condiments improves the taste and 
digestibility, provided the food is not too highly seasoned. A high tern- 
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peralure secured by boiling, steaming, roasting or baking not only in- 
fluences the consistency, taste, flavor, chemical constitution, digestibility 
and keeping qualities of food, but also destroys all parasites and micro- 
organisms which may be present. 

COOKING AND EATING UTENSILS. 

Hygiene demands that all such utensils must he kept scrupulously 
clean; apart from the hygienic and esthetic aspect, food served in clean 
and attractive dishes tastes belter and stimulates the appetite and. 
digestion. 

We have learned that, long before we knew of the existence of sapro- 
phytic germs and ptomain intoxications, the Hebrews paid special atten- 
tion to the subject of clean cooking, eating and drinking utensils. We- 
know from daily observation that unclean methods are a fruitful cause 
of disease (see p. I04» "Industrial Hygiene"). 

The shape of cooking utensils is of importance in the question of 
cleanliness; for this reason a flat bottom, with a quarter-round termina- 
tion of the sides should be chosen. Earthenware pots and pans glazed 
with leadr or iron pots enameled with lead or zinc containing lead, should 
not be used. Britanniaware occasionally contains lead and should be- 
tested. Utensils made of nickel impart a peculiar bitter taste to the- 
food and drink, bat are not otherwise objectionable. Copper and brass 
utensils must be kept polished to prevent the formation of copper 
salts. Food containing fat, chloride of sodium and ammonia com- 
pounds should not be permitted to cool in copper utensils, as the copper 
oxidizes at the level of the food and becomes soluble. Iron utensils im- 
part a peculiar inky taste and greyish appearance to food, and should 
therefore be tinned or enameled. For all these reasons porcelain-lined or 
graniteware and the various steam-cooking utensils should be preferred. 

The temperature of food and drink is not a matter of indifference; 
this is especially seen in the artificial feeding of infants. Iced drinks, 
hastily swallowed are liable to cause neuralgia of the stomach, dyspepsia 
and even acute gastric catarrh; cold grapes and fruit are apt to pro- 
duce colic and diarrhea. The bad effects of cold victuals have been 
frequently observed in persons obliged to eat cold lunches, and may be- 
regarded as a frequent cause of intemperance. 

Apart from the bad effects of high and low temperature upon the 
teeth,* we know that cold injesta also impair the action 
of pepsin and ptyalin, which are most efficient at about the body tem- 
perature. Hot food or drinks, apart from injuring the mucous mem-- 
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branes of the mouth and stomachy also interfere with the action of 
pepsin and ptyalin, which is completely arrested at a temperature of 140 
degrees F. On the whole, we may conclude that the temperature of food 
and drink should be as nearly as possible that of the body-heat, and this 
should be the rule for infants. A temperature of 45 degrees may be 
regarded an extreme low and one of 120 d^rees an extreme high 
temperature for the introduction of food. 

The consistency of food exerts considerable influence upon our di- 
gestive organs; coarse and tough substances are less susceptible to the 
action of the digestive fluids, and consequently more diflficult of diges- 
tion; this is especially true of many fibrous vegetables, of hard-boiled 
eggs and heavy, sodden bread. For infants, liquid food is the best form, 
"but adults require a certain stimulus, not to be had in liquid food, and 
if taken for any length of time this is certain to disagree and create 
disgust. A semi-solid food has also been objected to because of the 
excess of water, which is believed to lower the tone of the digestive or- 
gans. These objections have been urged by physicians on behalf of pris- 
oners, who, on account of insufficient exercise, can not very well get 
rid of the excess of water. This same objection does not apply to per- 
sons actively employed, and for whom a serai-solid food has indeed been 
found by experience the best suited to their wants. 

VOLUME OF FOOD. 

It is not sufficient to supply the required quantity of food, but it should 
.also be introduced in such a volume as to satisfy the feeling of the 
individual and the capacity of the stomach. 

From the results of experience and observation we may conclude that 
an adult of average weight and performing ordinary labor, in order 
to satisfy a feeling of contentment, requires from 1,600 to 2,000 grams 
(4 to S pounds of food) daily. Of this amount from 800 to 1,000 grams 
(2 to 2J4 pounds) should be taken at dinner. These figures are simply 
suggestive, and as individual habits play an important role it will be well 
to guard against a sudden increase or diminution in the volume of food. 

MEAL HOURS. 

The daily allowance of food should be taken in divided meals. On 
account of the different habits and occupations it is difficult to formu- 
late a rule for all classes. In a general way we may say that a healthy 
adult should eat at least 3 times and not oftener than 5 times day. The 
most rational dinner hour for a man who begins his labors at 6 or 7 
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o'clock in the morning is between 12 and 1 o'clock, for he will then 
be in need of food and if he defers his principal meal till evening he 
will be so tired that he can neither enjoy nor fully digest it. Such per- 
sons should eat a good breakfast, a full dinner about noon, and a supper 
between 5 and 6 o'clock. If their appetite for an early breakfast is poor, 
they should eat a light lunch about 9 o'clock A. M. and a similar lunch 
between 8 and 9 P. M. For persons not engaged in active muscular 
work it is desirable that they should eat a light breakfast^ a hot lunch 
at noon, dinner at 5 o'clock and some light lunch bftween 8 and 9 P. M, 

Unfortunately, we possess as yet no reliable data, as regards the re- 
quirements of food for men who, while leading a sedentary life, perform 
a great amount of brain work. Some authorities claim that mental, like 
physical, labor increases the amount of carbon consumption, but not of 
nitrc^en. Others insist that since the brain and nerve tissues contain the 
elements of nitrogen and phosphorus which occur in the protein com- 
pounds, they should be especially concerned in building up brain and 
nerves and keeping them in repair. The general impression, however, is 
that people whose work is mental rather than physical eat too much^ 
especially fat and carbohydrates, and that the ordinary subsistence diet 
composed of 100 grams of protein, 56 grams of fat and 450 grams of 
carbohydrates is best suited for their wants. The food for all persons 
of leisure should he selected with a view of preventing overtaxing the 
digestive tract, and the production of constipation with its attending 
evils, such as pelvic congestion, enlargement of the liver, hemorrhoids 
and chronic dyspepsia. The legumes^ coarse vegetables and clarets 
should be avoided, but the use of light dry wines, fruits, and coffee 
instead of tea may be encouraged. 

The importance of a good set of teeth for complete mastication and 
avoidance of bolting the food, in order to secure thorough insallvation, 
has already been pointed out; nor should we underrate the influence 
of our frame of mind upon this important physiological function. Every 
meal should be a feast; the food should be temptingly served and mo- 
notony avoided; relishes and flavors should not be wanting. Pawlow, 
in 1902, has shown that the primary secretion of true gastric juice is 
the result of a reflex starting in the mouth and that the relish of the 
food originates the reflex. In other words, he has experimentally demon- 
strated why certain templing dishes, however inexpensive, "make our 
mouths water," and Homborg in 1904 has shown that distasteful food 
fails to cause gastric secretion. 



GOOD FOOD AT REASONABLE COST. 

By C. F. Langworthy, Ph. D. 

Expert in Nutrition, O0ice of Experimtnt Stations, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

The human body needs food, air, and water for its growth and main- 
tenance just as do all living things. An engine can not run a machine 
or draw a train unless it has fuel, which is converted into energy or, 
as we say, which is used to generate power. In the same way the body 
must have fuel for the work of all sorts which it performs, for instance, 
for the work expended by a mason in laying stone, or by a carpenter 
in sawing or driving nails, by a woman who sweeps or does her house- 
work, or by a child who runs or plays, and the body must also have fuel 
for the work which goes on inside It, such as the beating of the heart, 
or the movement of the chest when we breathe, a sort of work which 
is less often thought about and so less familiar to most of us. 

Everyone knows that a large engine requires more fuel than a small 
one and that if the work is severe more fuel is needed than is the case 
when the engine is simply running and lilde or no work is done. It 
is the same way with the human body, A large vigorous man needs 
more food than a small child or a woman who is not more than two- 
thirds his size, and if a man or woman is engaged in severe work each 
needs more food than when idle, the need being manifested by *'a belter 
appetite.'' Age also has a decided effect on the kind and amount of 
food needed, an aged man or woman naturally requiring less food than 
a man in youth or middle life, since the daily tasks and the amount of 
woric done gradually decrease until in extreme old age most of the time 
is passed in quiet. Soft foods and simple dishes are more suited to old 
age when teeth are few and body vigor is much less than in the prime 
of life than are the hearty foods which strong men and women need. 
The infant needs the mother's milk and later the simple foods — eggs, 
milk, bread, vegetables, cereals, fruits, etc., which are the best foods for 
childhood and are most certain to build up a vigorous body. As child- 
hood passes, the mixed diet with which most of us are familiar is com- 
monly followed and, all things considered, is doubtless the most satisfac- 
tory for ordinary persons in health. Such a diet is made up of vege- 
tables, fruits, flour and other products from cereal grains, meat, fish^ 
<lairy products, eggs, and so on. 

Many persons have an idea that there is some special food, some ideal 
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diet suited to each kind of work and to every condition of life and that 
if we possessed full knowledge of the subject it would be desirable to 
prescribe the daily fare with the same care and accuracy with which a 
physician prescribes his medicines, but this does not seem to be the 
case. We do not regulate with such exactness the work we do, the leisure 
we take, the amount of clothing we wear, and all other conditions of our 
daily lives, and so it is for our best interest simply to regulate our diet 
along general lines in accordance with good sense, economy, and the 
knowledge which has been gained from a scientific study of the subject, 
taking care that the different foods are so combined that all the needs of 
the body are provided for, that excessive waste is prevented, and that 
both undernourishment and excess or overeating are avoided. 

It is essential that foods should be of good quality, clean and whole- 
some, and that they should be well cooked. The dishes that are most 
relished and the methods of preparing them will vary in different coun- 
tries and in different regions of the same country, for each race, and 
indeed each region, has its favorite foods and its special methods of 
cookery. However, when the question of food is carefully studied we 
find that value of the diet expressed in scientific terms is practically the 
same the world over when we consider persons of like size and weight 
performing equal amounts of work. This means that just as an engine 
of a given size would require in China the same amount of fuel for 
a given work which would be needed in the United States, so the hu- 
man machine in any part of the world requires the same amount of fuel, 
that is, food, for a given task which would be required in any other 
region. 

With the engine it is immaterial whether the fuel be wood, coal, or 
anything else which is convenient provided the quality is satisfactory and 
the engineer knows how to use it. With the human machine it is some- 
thing the same. All ordinary foods are useful when rightly combined 
and each country will naturally make use of the food supply which may 
be most easily and economically produced. 

A study of the various materials which are used as food shows that they 
are composed of comparatively few constituents, namely, water, mineral 
matter, starch, sugar, and other bodies which are called carbohydrates^ 
fat, and nitrogenous material commonly called protein, such as the 
white of egg and the lean of meat. The human body is made up of the 
same constituents. All of the body tissues contain the nitrogenous ma- 
terial, protein, which is similar to that found in the lean of meat, the 
white of egg, in gluten of wheat, etc., and so it Is understandable that 
the body must be supplied with food containing nitrogenous material 
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enough for forming this tissue and for replacing any which, like the 
skin, finger nails, etc., may be worn away by the various conditions of 
our daily life and also for other purposes for which the body requires 
protein. In the case of the infant the nitrogenous material needed for 
body growth is supplied by the milk — a food comparatively rich in this 
constituent as well as in the other nutrients. Later in life the nitrog- 
enus material is supplied .largely by milk, cheese, eggs, meat, cereals, 
beans and similar foods. 

As has been said, men, the world over, of like size and performing 
like amounts of work apparently eat practically the same amounts of 
food when considered from the standpoint of its composition, and stu- 
dents of nutrition questions are very generally of the opinion that this 
fact is more than a coincidence and that these average quantities eaten 
actually represent average needs. Values deduced from such observa- 
tions are commonly referred to as dietary standards, that is, guides for 
food management. 

Expressed in its simplest terms, the dietary standard for a man of 
medium size, say 150 pounds in weight, in good health and performing 
a moderate amount of work, calls for 100 grams (or 3.5 ounces) of nitrog- 
enous material (protein), and fat and carbohydrates enough to supply 
with the protein 3,500 calories of energy in the amount of food provided 
per day. There is always some waste in cooking and serving food and if 
we consider the food purchased the values arc 115 grams protein (4 
ounces) and 3,800 calories. These terms are unfamiliar to most per- 
sons and it is unfortunate that some terms which are more familiar can 
not be found, but it is true here as everywhere else that each subject 
requires its own terms. We can measure cloth by the yard or milk 
by the quart, but we must measure work by horsepower or electricity by 
terms which arc even less familiar. Fortunately, in the case of food 
and diet the matter can be explained in other ways so that the results 
can be applied in home management without undue difficulty. 

The housekeeper who wishes to estimate the nutritive value of the 
food she prepares, in order that she may conform with the suggested 
dietary standards, can readily do so by the use of such a table as the one 
here given, which shows the protein and energy value of the portions 
ordinarily served of the more common food materials, the values given 
being approximately only as it would be hardly desirable to state abso- 
lute figures for such a purpose as that for which the table is designed. 

The weights of the food portions included in the table are given in both 
grams, the unit of weight commonly used in scientific work, and in 
ounces, the more common household unit> To avoid tinusual fractions 
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of an ounce the nearest J^ ounce or J4 ounce or some similar common 
fraction is used instead of more accurate equivalents. 

In such a table the protein content of the food gives an idea of its 
relative value for building body tissue. The value of the food as a 
source of power for carrying on work is expresed by the energy it 
supplies when utilized in the body as fuel is burned under a boiler^ 
and is measured as calories. A calorie is equal very nearly to 1,54 
foot-ton, that is> it represents force which would be sufficient to lift one 
ton 1.54 feet and is a more convenient unit for such purposes than horse- 
power or other similar unit. 

APPROXIMATE WEIGHT AND NUTRITIVE VALUE OF AN 
AVERAGE PORTION OF SOME COMMON TOODS. 
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J ilice o£ roHil mcatb - , , , , ^ ., ^ - ^. - ^. . ^. ....... . 

I porlion of meat Btew...................'P....P., 

] Pranlf flirt baohh^. .......'-.-..-..-'-- 

I pork chop' .. ^ ....... ^ 

1 alicc oi boiled bacon ....-..'.......-.....-. i .. - . - 

T porEion of fried bacon. 

J portLOQ of Bleak.............. 

r portion of meat aotip .-..,.......-....- ...... 

1 portion of pea or bema Mup... 

r cup or glasa of mi!k- -,.......,.. 

I cup QT slaai of skim mUk or butter milk. ......... . 

J portion of cream 

I egg 

I portion of butter 

I portjcn of cheeve ......................... ...... 

1 baked or boiTedpolato. 

I portion of turnip, beel, carrot, or aimilar vege- 

lable 

1 car of green corn Or t portion of atewed com.... 

J tomato or J portion of alewfid tomalo . - - . . . 
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vegetable 
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1 fliice nf cake................................... 
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t portion of cooked cereal. ...................... 
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1 portion of rice pudding, bread padding, or aJmllar 
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I apple Dr pear 

1 banana . ..................... 

I orange 

1 peach or x pluma 

1 portion of stewed prunes............. 

T portion of preaerveH 

I portion of freah berriea ......................... 
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The table may be conveniently used by supposing that the food eaten 
by one member of the family will represent in character and amount the 
food for the entire family. To estimate by means of the table the food 
value of the diet the portions of each article used at each meal should 
be set down in order, together with the protein and energy which each 
supplies and the total sum of the protein and of the energy will repre- 
sent the amount eaten in the whole day. 

Suppose, for instance, that breakfast for the man of the family^ a 
mechanic whose work calls for a medium expenditure of physical 
strength, consists of two slices of bread, one portion of butter, a potato, 
two cups of coffee and two eggs. Each slice of bread, as the table shows, 
supplies 4 grams protein and 175 calories. Two slices would therefore 
supply 8 grams protein and 350 calories. A portion of butter supplies 
95 calories of energy. Butter, as will be noted, contains no protein. One 
potato would supply 4 grams of protein and 145 calories; two eggs 14 
grams protein and 192 calories. Tea and coffee in themselves supply so 
little nutritive material that they may be neglected. The sugar and 
cream, however, which would be used should be taken into account. If 
in each cup of coffee a teaspoonful of sugar is used the amount for 
two cups would of course be two teaspoonfuls and the energy value 
80 calories. As the table shows, sugar contains no protein. When J4 
gill of cream is used for each cup of coffee ^ gill will be used for two 
cups and according to the figures in the table would supply 2 grams 
protein and 130 calories. If these foods eaten at breakfast and the pro- 
tein and energy which they supply are set down in order and the quan- 
tities added together, the total shows the amount eaten for breakfast 
as follows: 

FOOD VALUE OF BREAKFAST. 

ProUin. Energy. 

Grams. Calories, 

2 slices bread 8 3S0 

1 portion butter 95 

1 potato 4 !45 

2 eggs 14 192 

2 cups coffee 

2 teaspoonfuls sugar for coffee. 80 

^ gill cream for coffee 2 130 

Total 28 ~m 

In the day's ration which has been selected we will suppose thai 
the man carries his lunch and that it consists of two sandwiches (made 
from four slices of bread, one portion of butter and two portions of 
cheese), a slice of cake and a banana, and that for dinner he has one 
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portion of beefsteak, one potato, one serving of turnips, ap ear of com, 
one slice of bread, one portion of butter, a dish of rice pudding and 
one cup of tea with sugar and milk. Following the same method as 
was used in computing the value of breakfast, the lunch would supply 
the following: 

FOOD VALUE OF LUNCH. 

Protein. Energy. 

Grama. Calories, 

4 sltcea of bread for sandwiches _ . ^ ^ _...,...,.,, . 16 700 

2 portions cheese for sandwiches ._..,_.....,. 10 196 

I portion butler for sandwiches 9S 

1 slice cake 3 190 

1 banana 70 

TotaJ .'. 29 12S3 

The protein and energy value of dinner computed in the same way 
would be as follows: 



FOOD VALUE OF DINNER. 

Protein. Energy. 

Grams. Calories. 

1 portion beefsteak 26 411 

1 potato 4 145 

1 portioti turnips 1 80 

1 car corn 2 82 

1 slice bread 4 175 

1 portion butter 9S 

1 dish rice pudding 7 300 

1 cup tea 

1 teaspoonful sugar for 1 cup tea 40 

H giU milk for I cup tea 1 20 

Total 45 1348 

The total protein and energy of the food eaten by the man durir^ the 
day would of course be the sums of the amounts for breakfast, lunch and 
dinner, as follows: 



FOOD VALUE OF DAY'S RATION. 

Fro t fin. Energy. 

Grama. Caloncs, 

Breakfast 28 992 

Lunch 29 1253 

Dinner 45 1348 

ToUl 102 3593 
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As will be seen from the figures given above the total protein for the 
day's ration is 102 grams or 3 2/3 ounces, and the total energy value 
3,593 calorics, values which correspond very closely with those called 
for by the suggested dietary standard. If a little more or a little less 
food were eaten these (^res would vary somewhat though the agree- 
ment mi^t still be reasonably close. Suppose, for instance^ that another 
portion of cheese had been used in making the sandwiches. This would 
have added 5 grams of protein and 94 calories, making the total amount 
107 grams protein and 3,687 calories. Such variations are of course 
what might he expected and are of no particular moment. It is by no 
means necessary that the food each day should agree exactly with the sug- 
gested dietary standard, for any deficiency tn protein or energy one 
day will very probably be offset by an excess on some other day. It is 
believed, however^ that the daily food will be most satisfactory when 
the average for long periods agrees with the suggested values. The 
calculated values obtained by the methods outlined above are designed 
simply to show in a general way whether the food corresponds to the 
dietary standard and to afford the housewife some knowledge as to 
whether the meals which she provides are sufficient as to the kind and 
amount of nutritive material which they furnish. 

In the table on page 35 only the more common foods and staple 
dishes have been included. It will very often happen that other foods 
and dishes will be served. When this is done and it is desired to calculate 
the relative value of the ration no great error will ordinarily be involved 
if the values of the food most like the article in question are used. 
For instance, griddlc'Cakes or waffles, which are often served at breakfast, 
arc not given in the table. A griddle-cake or a waffle so closely re- 
sembles a slice of bread in food value that the protein and energy for 
a slice of bread may be used to represent the food value of each griddle- 
cake or wafBe served. In the same way an ordinary portion of boiled 
lamb may be assumed to have the same food value as a slice of roast beef 
and a portion of pork sausage the same food value as a Frankfurt 
sausage. If a housekeeper desires to study the subject in greater detail 
she will find an abundance of data regarding the composition of foods, 
etc., in bulletins of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and elsewhere. 

In the calculations which have been described nothing has been said 
of the fact that women and children usually eat smaller amounts than 
men. Taking such factors into account would complicate the calcula- 
tions, and it is therefore easiest to take into account simply the amounts 
which the man of the family cats and to assume that as the same sort 
of food is provided for the family each member will receive the proper 
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amounl, and thai if a diet for the man corresponds reasonably to llie die- ■ 
tary standarti the same may be supposed to be the case with that for the I 
other members of the family. Young children, of course, would have M 
milk or special foods and so would be considered separately. ■ 

Tlie ways in which meat, fish, vegetables, and odier common foods 
can be prepared for the table are endless, ranging all the way from 
the simple boiled potato or fried egg to the most elaborate dish of thcfl 
highly trained cook. Tlie ideal for family living is enough variety in 
food and method of preparation to make the daily fare attractive without 
excessive cost or undue labor and it is possible to attain this ideal. 
It is just as possible to make a dinner pleasing and satisfactory in every 
way from simple materials simply cooked as it is to make appropriate 
and attractive clothing for a child or grown person from inexpensive 
yet suitable and well-chosen materials. It is the way in which it is done 
as much as the materials used. Anyone who works in a mill or factory 
with a complicated machine knows that many things must be learned be- 
fore the machine can be intelligently managed and that much practice 
is required before he can become a skilled operator. The same is true 
of selection and preparation of food and other household tasks, but it IsA 
equally true that tlie skill and ability which comes from good training 
is just as valuable in the home as it is in the factory or workshop, and 
that the well-trained worker can accomplish better results with less ■ 
trouble in a given time than the unskilled or poorly -trained worker. 

If we look over the long list of foods which we use and the dishea 
we make from them, it becomes evident that they are of two general™ 
sorts — thase which, like bread, rice, potatoes, and many other foods, 
have little distinctive taste, and those like cabbage, onions, cheese, sweet 
foods, and many other dishes, which possess a pronounced and charac- 
teristic flavor- It also becomes evident, when the suhjeet is studied, 
that the foods which are used in greatest quantity belong to the former 
class. M 

A little butter and jam make a slice of bread something which a™ 
child will eat with relish. It is equally true that it Is the foods and 
dishes of distinctive flavor which very largely at least make the daily, 
fare appetizing and satisfactory and which insure the consumption of 
enough ot the staple foods, many of them lacking in flavor, to make the , 
diet well balanced and adequate. This distinctive flavor or palatability^ 
which is so desirable may, in general, be attained in two ways — namely,™ 
by the use of foods which are in themselves of distinctive flavor and by 
appetizing methods of cookery wilh proper seasoning. M 

The art of housekeeping in its highest form consists in planning thoH 
meals so that the two classes of foods are well balanced and the eo3tl 
kept within bounds, as related to the income, with the labor involvedH 
not excessive. ^_H 
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Many housekeepers, since they have been welit-trained in youth 
by their mothers or in other ways have learned how to be good home- 
makers, instinctively provide tasty dishes in about the right proportion 
to the bread, potatoes and other staple foods, and those who do not know 
how to do so should make the effort to learn. Such problems can often 
be solved by care and attention, and by means of schools and classes for 
home economics and the like, ways of good housekeeping are readily 
taught. For instance, if we assume that bread of some sort and coffee 
and some of the ordinary cereals arc the usual breakfast dishes, and they 
doubtless are with the majority of families in this country, the needed 
variety is readily secured by bacon or creamed fish, fish balls, eggs, 
honey, sirup or other foods. If work is 'ight and a hearty breakfast 
is not needed, fried potatoes (perhaps seasoned with onions), fried 
apples, or some similar dish is a palatable addition to creamed toast, 
cereal, or the bread and butter which makes up the principal part of the 
meal if that is not thought to be enough. 

Tea and coffee as a part of breakfast or other meal owe their food 
value mainly to the sugar and milk or cream commonly taken with them. 
Cocoa in itself contains rather more nutritive material than either tea 
or coffee, but also owes its food value for breakfast or any other meal 
largely to the milk and sugar which are used in making it. It is usually 
considered more satisfactory for children than either tea or coffee. The 
value of milk as a beverage particulariy for children must never be over- 
looked. Skim milk is not usually fully appreciated for this purpose. 
It is, of course, "thinner" or *'less hearty" than whole milk as it has less 
fat (cream) — but is still a nutritious food — and though rather dilute, like 
all liquid foods, is well worth using Jn quantity. 

When the man of a family takes his lunch away to his work something 
should be provided which is palatable as well as capable of satisfying 
hunger. Cold meat, a little smoked fish, or a chopped boiled e^ will 
make a sandwich which is more palatable and more nutritious than 
plain bread and butter, and cheese of different kinds, cold bacon, and 
many other things may be used in the same way, while an apple, a 
banana or a piece of cake or something similar will undoubtedly be 
relished as much as the hearty food. If the children come home from 
school they and their mother should have something which is suited 
to their needs and yet which does not involve too much trouble. Bread 
and milk, or cereal and milk, with fruit, fresh or cooked, are all simple 
and easily prepared dishes which are suitable for the purpose, while 
bread and butter with a little cold meat, fruit, tomatoes or any left-over 
foods which are relished will also answer the purpose. 
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The evening meal under such circumstances would naturally be the 
lieaviest meal of the day, If dinner is eaten in the middle of the day 
and supper at night the suggestions made for Inoch may be applied 
to supper, but some hot dish is an addiiicn which mosi persons relish 
for supper. Creamed chipped beef, hash, meat croquclleSi oysters in sea- 
son, and similar dishes suggest themselves, but if so hearty foods are 
not wanted, creamed potatoes, com chowder, fried tomatoes^ and others 
may be readily prepared. M 

VVhcii roast beef, which is usually an expensive dish^ is the princi- ™ 
pa! item of a dinner, the cost of the meal may be kept within reasonable 
limits by serving inexpensive veg^etables and dessert. Any meat left over 
from the roa^t should be used for seme other meal, either colrt or made 
iiito a meat pie, meal croquettes, bash or some other made dish, while 
any bones and scraps made into a well-seasoned thick soup may form the 
principal dish at still another meal, 

HaiTibtir^ steak, round sicak, ham and sausages are meats which may 
be readily cooked and which are appetizing^ while pork chops have al- 
ways been a favorite and are usually considerably less expensive than 
similar cuts of beef or lamb. 

Herring, mackerel, and other sorts of fish, when in season, make a 
pleasant variety and are as nutritious as meat Perhaps fish is most 
commonly fried, but boiled fish with a well-made sauce, or fish stuflfed 
and baked, is as easily prepared and adds variely. 

Custom has made it almost compulsory in this country 1o have some 
sweet dish at dinner, and the custom is reasonable, as such foods are 
palatable and, although badly made pastry and other desserts arc fre- 
quent causes of digestive disturbances, such dishes when well made, and 
caicn at suitable limes in reasonable quantity, are generally conceded 
fo he wholesome and are reasonably nutritious, 

A housekeeper who plans her meals ratioiially will serve a light des- 
sert like sleeved fruit with or without simple cakes or cookies, a simple rice 
ptidding. or some similar dish with a hearty meat, and the heavy pud- 
dings, such as apple dumpUngs, suet pudding, etc., when the rest of the- 
dinner is not so hearty. 

Beets, cabbage, onions, carrots, spinach, green com, tomatoes — in- 
deed all the ordinary vegetables are wholesome, valuable foods — and 
should be used liberally. They contain a gond deal of wster and are 
bulky in proporlion lo their nutritive value, but this is in their favor- 
By care and thought in selecting and by different methods of cookiti 
yegietablcs and other foods it is easy to vary the dinner from day to 
day without too much labor. 
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When most fresh vegetables are out of season or high in price, hominy, 
rice, fried com meal mush and similar dishes arc pleasant changes 
from canned corn, canned tomatoes, and other canned goods which 
are so much used to supplement potatoes, the standard vegetable in most 
American homes, and which, when of good quality, are useful foods. 

Fresh fruits are always attractive additions to the diet and may be 
made to furnish a considerable amount of nutritive material. Canned 
fruits, jams, jellies and the like are all valuable additions to the diet, 
useful for their nutritive value and for their palatable flavor. 

In earlier times in New Ei^land creamed salt codfish with baked 
potatoes, boiled salt salmon with drawn butter, boiled salt codfish with 
beets and boiled potatoes, and pork and beans were simple, inexpensive, 
and appetizing dinner dishes which were very commonly used. These 
foods are wholesome, nourishing, and have always been favorites in large 
numbers of families. Fried salt pork or bacon, well cooked, with cream 
gravy, and served with fried eggs and baked potatoes, is another old- 
fashioned dinner which retains its popularity, particularly in rural re- 
gions. Some such dish as this with hot com bread, some vegetable 
which is in season, and a rice puddii^ or some other simple dessert 
makes a meal which is appetizing, adequate, easily prepared and not 
expensive. 

In the southern States hominy and rice, like com breads of different 
sorts, have always been favorite dishes of reasonable cost. Corn bread 
and buttermilk is an old-fashioned combination which is well worth more 
extended use, for it is nutritious, wholesome and to most people palatable. 

The dishes and food combinations which have been mentioned are only 
suggestions, for each housewife must of necessity suit her meals to the 
tastes of her family, and food customs differ decidedly with regions and 
with other circumstances. The southerner will relish bacon and greens, 
fried chicken, corn bread, and many other dishes for which southern 
cooks are famous, while the northerner will perhaps prefer fish-balls, 
baked beans and brown bread, or "a boiled dinner*' of corn beef with 
vegetables, or some similar dish with which he has always been familiar. 
Families of Italian origin or descent naturally use macaroni, which 
they cook in such appetizing ways with tomatoes, cheese, or other sea- 
soning, salads with an abundance of olive oil, and other dishes which 
are typical of Italy, while the Germans will more commonly select noodle 
soup, pork cutlet with cabbage or sauerkraut, apple cake and many 
of the other characteristic and appetizing German dishes. 

Readiness to adopt new ideas is characteristic of American life and^ 
as might be expected, many of the typical dishes of other countries have 
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become well kncwti oc most tables, and this may well be the case for, 
after all, the staple foods which are always in market and reasonatile 

iij price a.re not too niamerous and new methods of cooking mean a 
pleasant variety. 

Id general, it is true that to be reasonable in cost usually means that 
more time is required for the preparation of a meal or a dish tlian is 
the case when cost is not taken into account. A steak or diop which can 
be quickly cooked ts more costly than a stew, than beef or veal loaf, 
beef a la mode, pot roast, beef with horse radish, boiled mutton with 
while sauce, or any of the other appetizing dishes which can be made from 
the cheaper ciils of meat. The stew owes its palatability very largely to 
the onions or other seasoning, or to the fact that the meat was browned 
in a pan before it was stewed, and its pleasing- texture to the long, slow 
cooking which makes tough meat tender. The steak or chop is in itself 
more tender and full of flavor than cheaper cuts, so it is reasonable that — 
a simpler method of cooling is required for it. That such dishes as stews, ■ 
etc, are very generally relished by people in all circumstances is shown 
by the fact thai they so often appear on menus in expensive hotels and 
restaurants, as well as those where prices are cheaper, tliough more 
often as luncheon than dinner dishes, and find their way to most tables — 
no matter how large or how small the income. 

Granting that the foods are wholesome and suitable, the final test 
with foods, after all, is skill in preparation. The simplest dish well cooked 
is always superior to an elaborate dish indifferently made and simple 
meals in the long run are more relished than those which are very 
elaborate. 

The housekeeper who manages her home with little or no help except 
that which other members of her family give has no time to waste 
on the entrees, elaborate cakes, and other sorts of "food fancy work" 
for which recipes are eo frequently published and which many people 
seem to consider a mark of good hving. It should be said that well* 
informed housekeepers long ago recognized that the majority of such 
dishes can not be satisfactorily prepared except by an unusually skilful 
cook and that, though entirely ap[jropriate for special occasions and un- 
der many circumstances, tiiey have IJtlle place in the every-cl;iy bill of 
fare. Furthermore, most persons tire of such dishes much more quickly 
than they do of foods prepared by simpler methods. 

As time has progressed very many househokl industries have become 
the subject of careful study with the result that they now rest on a sound 
scientific basis. 

The perfection which has been readied in Rpinning: »ncl weaving «r4 
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other manufacturing enterprises, which have grown out of home indus- 
tries, is a proof of what may be accomplished by a scientific study of 
'domestic problems and an indication of what may be expected when 
careful consideration is given to food and nutrition as a part of home 
work by all housekeepers. 

In the development of labor-saving devices household work has not 
Icept pace with farm work or with general manufacttiring. However, at 
the present time new interest seems to have been aroused in this question, 
.and dish washers^ bread and cake mixers, and similar devices which are 
on the market and hay boxes or fireless cookers are becoming fairly 
well known. When such devices are found to be fairly satisfactory they 
should find a place in the home with the washing machine and the carpet 
sweeper as a means of lessening the labors of the housekeeper. 

No carpenter can build a house or carry out even a simple enterprise 
without a plan and the better the plan the easier and more satisfactory 
will be the work, other things being equal. With the housekeeper the 
same is true. Thought and system are important time and strength 
savers. We do not need to live by rote, but simply to carry on the 
liousehold tasks according to some definite plan which is flexible enough 
to permit of the variations made necessary by circumstances. 

The housekeeper who will take advantage of opportunities to learn 
something regarding the relative nutritive value of different foods and 
their real worth as distinguished from their market value, and who un- 
derstands good, sensible methods of cooking and serving food, and who 
will plan her meals and other household work so that unnecessary labor 
may be avoided, will be able to provide her family with a reasonable and 
palatable diet without undue labor or excessive cost. Thanks to its varied 
climate and soil, the United States produces all staple foods in great 
variety as well as the majority of those which are usually termed "luxu- 
ries," and for this and other reasons the food problem is a simpler one 
than is the case in many other countries where food materials are less 
plentifully grown and prices are higher Good, substantial food, pleasing 
to the eye as well as satisfying the body, is vrithin the reach of all, and 
when wholesome, well-prepared meals are the nile in our homes, and 
women^s work in the household is carried on generally with the system and 
precision which were long ago introduced into the trades and manu- 
facturing industries, then household work will be less a burden and the 
iamily will be healthier and better in every way. 
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FOOD AND HOME BETTERMENT. 
Introduction by Geo. M. Kober, M. D. 

In our sociological study of families in this city we found that 476 
families, with an income of $500,00 or less, expended 43.68% of their 
annual income for food; IS9 families, with ao income of $500 to $600, 
43.59% ; 153 familes, with an income of $600 to $700, 41.40%, and 153 
families, with an income of $700 to $800, 40,21% for food. The question 
of food, while of importance to all classes in its relation to health and 
efBciency, is of special significance from an economic standpoint in 
farnilies with limited means. It has been well said that ^'half the struggle 
for life is the struggle for food.'^ Many of the problems connected with 
the nutritive value of farm products and other foods, the preparation of 
food for the table, the digestibility, palatability and utilization of differ- 
ent food stuffs, the hygienic and economic aspect of the question have 
received careful attention in the nutrition investigations conducted by the 
Office of Experiment Stations, U. S. Department of Agriculture. It may 
be truly said that these investigations have been a constant source of in- 
formation and inspiration to teachers of domestic science in public 
schools and colleges to settlement workers, persons in charge of charita- 
ble institutions, and others interested in the social betterment of their 
less resourceful neighbors. The work is of the utmost value, and, while 
much has been accomplished, it should be continued in the interest of 
home economics and home betterment. 

It has been found, over and over again, that persons of limited means 
purchase food containing little or no nutriment, or select needlessly ex- 
pensive kinds of food, or prepare a diet altogether too one-sided, and 
last, but not least, know little or nothing about the art of cooking, and 
thus impair not only the nutritive value of the food, but also the digestive 
functions and general health as well. In order to give housekeepers 
whose income is $1.50 a day an opportunity to prepare suitable dishes 
for a family of six — 2 adults and 4 children — Miss E. M. Cross, of the 
McKinley Manual Training School, has prepared suitable menus for 
winter and summer use which it is hoped will stimulate interest in the 
subject. Miss Cross assures me that she has veriAed the market prices 
personally and that the food can be purchased at the figures given. For 
reasons already stated butterine may very properly replace butter in 
families with small means, and for h}^enic reasons bread 24 hours old 
is really superior to fresh bread. The writer desires to emphasize the 
fact that beans, peas and lintels, containing, as they do, much protein, 
can replace from time to time the more expensive meat and egg ration. 
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The nutritive value of skim milkj buttermilk and cottage cheese, and the 
cheaper fish meats should also be more fully appreciated. To limit the 
expenditure for food, with an income of $1.50 to an average of 75 cents 
a day for a whole family, is no small undertaking and requires experience 
and judgment which are best obtained in our cooking schools. It is 
sincerely hoped that every girl will take a deep interest in matters of 
cooking and domestic economy. Every housewife should supply herself 
with scales and follow the general directions given in the cooking recipes 
with precision. All the quantities given are for a family of six, and 
reductions arc made accordingly, remembering always that hard-working 
men and nursing or pregnant women, and convalescents from acute 
diseases, require a more liberal diet. If, in spite of good cooking, there 
should be evidence in any member of the family of malnutrition and im- 
paired health it will be well to consult a physician. Miss Cross is entirely 
responsible for the following menus and cooking recipes and is entitled 
to the credit for whatever merit they possess. 

MENUS FOR WINTER MONTHS,* 

Monday: Breakfast. — Cost 18 cents. Hominy, skim milk, creamed hake, 

toast, butter, coffee. 
Protein, 28 grams. Energy, 1,053 calories- 

Dinner. — Cost 31 cents. Irish stew with dumplings, boiled rice, cold 

slaw, apple pie. 
Protein, 54 grams. Energy, 1,711 calories. 

Supper. — Cost 23 cents. Cottage cheese, bread, butter, molasses, tea. 
Protein, 13 grams. Energy, 819 calories. 

Total protein, 95 grams; total energy, 3,583 calories; total cost, 72 cents. 
Tuesday : Breakfast — Cost 16 cents. Rice cakes (left over rice), kidney 

stew, entire wheat bread, coffee. 
Protein, 44 grams. Energy, 1,176 calories. 

Dinner. — Cost 71 cents. Corned beef, boiled potatoes, spinach, tapioca 

with milk and sugar. 
Protein, 28 grams. Energy, 842 calories. 

Supper. — Cost 10 cents. Fried mush, cold corned beef, bread, butter, 

tea. 
Protein, 29 grams. Energy, 1,196 calories. 

Total protein, 101 grams ; total energy, 3,214 calories ; total cost, 97 cents, 
Wednesday: Breakfast. — Cost 27 cents. Stewed prunes, meat cakes, 

com bread, butter, coffee. 
Protein, 23 grams. Energy, 771 calories. 



*For quantities of material to be used when ttot given in cookiiig recipes, see p. 55. 
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Dinner. — Cost 44 cents. Split pea soup, braised beef's heart, boiled cab- 
bage (corn beef liquor), boiled onions, potatoes, apricot roll, vanilla 
sauce. 

Protein, 56 grams. Energy, 1,572 calories. 

Supper. — Cost 18 cents. Corned beef hash, bread, butter, tea. 

Protein, 29 grams. Energy, 1,002 calories. 

Total protein, 108 grams ; total energy, 3,345 calories ; total cost, 89 cents. 

Thursday: BreakfasL — Cost 19 cents. Rolled wheat, skim milk, Poto- 
mac herring, corn bread, butter, coffee. 

Protein, 26 grams. Energy, 866 calories. 

Dinner. — Cost 29 cents. Salt pork, potatoes, turnips, escarollc, apple 
butter, short cake. 

Protein, 61 grams. Energy, 1,530 calories. 

Supper. — Cost 26 cents. Pigs' feet, potato cakes, bread, butter, coffee. 

Protein, 23 grams. Energy, 840 calories. 

Total protein, 110 grams; total energy, 3,236 calories; total cost, 74 cents. 

MENUS FOR SUMMER MONTHS. 

Friday: Breakfast. — Cost 26 cents. Corn flakes, skim milk, salt water 

trout, corn dodgers, coffee. 
Protein, 28 grams- Energy, 896 calories. 

Dinner. — Cost 35 cents. Stewed tripe, boiled potatoes, stewed onions, 

raw tomatoes, bread, rice pudding. 
Protein, ^7 grams. Energy, 1,175 calories. 

Supper.-^ost 28 cents. Beef stew, com cakes, butter, stewed apples, 

tea. 
Protein, 41 grams. Enei^, 1,035 calories. 

Total protein, 106 grams ; total energy, 3,106 calories ; total cost» S9 cents, 
Satubday: Breakfast. — Cost 13 cents. Fried tomatoes, bacon, bread, 

butter, coffee. 
Protein^ 31 grams. Energy, 1,054 calories. 

Dinn^.— Cost 97 cents. Boiled leg of mutton, boiled rice, green corn, 

summer squash, bread, gingerbread. 
Protein, 32 grams. Energy, 1,014 calories. 

Supper. — Cost 23 cents. Cottage cheese, baked potatoes, raw onions, 

bread, butter, gingerbread, tea. 
Protein, 25 grams. Energy, 1,048 calories. 

Total protein, 88 grams; total energy, 3,116 calories; total cost, $1.23. 
Sunday : Breakfast. — Cost 23 cents. Boiled eggs, Potomac herring, corn 

bread, butter, coffee. 
Protein, 3S grams. Energy, 818 calories. 
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Dinner. — Cost 19 cents. Chartreuse of mutton, tomato sauce, boiled 

potatoes, string beans, b1acld)erries, milk. 
Protein, 44 grams. Energy, 1,187 calories. 

Supper. — Cost 14 cents. Rice muffins, baked tomatoes, apple butter, 

coffee. 
Protein, 41 grams. Energy, 1,066 calories. 

Total protein, 120 grams ; total energy, 3,101 calories ; total cost, 56 cents. 



COOKING RECIPES FOR WINTER MENUS, 

Creamed Hake. After freeing two pounds of the fish from bones and 
skin, flake it, then cover it with boiling water, put a cover on the pan and 
keep it on the back of the stove for ten minutes. Drain the water from 
it, then pour cream sauce over it and serve. 

Cream Sauce. 2 T.+ butter, 2 T. flour, 1 C • milk, y^ t* salt, }i t 
pepper. After melting the butter over steam, or on a cool part of the 
stove, add the flour and stir over the fire for one minute. Add the milk 
and the mixed salt and pepper, then stir the mixture until it thickens, 
after which cook over steam for ten minutes. Serve while hot. 

Irish Stew with Dumplings, 1 lb. beef (brisket)^ 1 slice salt pork, 
1 onion» 4 potatoes. Cut the meat into two-inch pieces, then dredge 
them with flour and brown them all over in the pork fat with the sliced 
onion. Cover the meat and onion with boiling water and let the mixture 
cook slowly on the back of the stove. In the meantime pare and dice the 
potatoes and boil them for ten minutes, then drain the water from them 
and add them to the stew when the meat Is tender. When the potatoes 
are nearly done, put in the dumplings, pouring off the liquid, if necessary, 
so they will rest on the potatoes. Keep the pan closely covered and let 
the stew cook for ten minutes. Take out the dumplings, season the scew 
with salt and pepper and put it in the center of a platter, then place the 
dumplings around the edge. 

Dumplings. 1 pt. flour, }4 t. saH, 1 C. milk (scant), 3 t. baking 
powder. Make a soft dough and flatten it out half an inch thick^ then 
cut into small rounds or mix softer and drop by the spoonful into the 
hot stew. 

Cold Slaw. ' J4 ^^- salt pork, 4 T. vinegar, 1 onion, 1 t. salt, 1/3 
medium-sized head of cabbage. Put the pork Into a pan with half a cup 
of water; let it boil until the water evaporates, then cook until the pork 
is brown and crisp. When the fat is cool add it to the rest of the in- 
gredients and pour the mixture over the thinly sliced cabbage. 



•T, Tablespoonftil i t, Teaspoonful; c, Cupful. 
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Apple Pie. lyi C, flour, 1 t. salt, S T. drippings, about )i C. ice 
water. After sifting the flour and salt together add the shortening and 
mix by cutting together with a knife, add the water slowly, still mixing 
with a knife, until a dry, crumbly paste is formed, but all of the flour is 
moistened. Turn this out on a board without flour and, after rolling it 
into a thin sheet, turn the paste around and roll again. Continue this 
process until the materials are well blended and the paste is smooth. 
Keep in a cool place until it is quite firm. It is better kept over night. 

Roll out one-half of the paste to fit the pie pan, cover this with a layer 
of apples which have been cored, pared and cut into thin slices across the 
core. Sprinkle with sugar and a little cinnamon. Continue to put in these 
layers until the pan is full, having it higher in the center than on the 
sides. Put on a cover of pastry, fasten the edges down, then trim the 
pie, holding the knife well under the plate. Make several openings on 
the top for the escape of steam, then bake it in a moderately hot oven 
until it is brown, about thirty minutes. Remove it at once from the 
plate and serve either hot or cold. 

Corn Bhead. 1 pt. meal, 1 t. salt, 1 T. fat from bacon, 1 t, soda, 1 
pt. sour buttermilk. Pour over the meal enough boiling water to scald 
it. The raea! must be moist, not wet. Add the shortening, salt and the 
soda, which has been mixed with a little cold water. Stir this until it is 
thoroughly mixed, then put in the milk. Bake it in a quick oven in 
shallow pans for about forty-five minutes. Serve at once. 

Kidney Stew. Split the kidneys lengthwise in halves and trim off 
every bit of sinew and fat from the inside, then cut the kidney into small 
pieces. Put them in a saucepan and cover them with cold water, then 
heat the water until it is nearly boiling. Drain this water off and cover 
the kidneys again with cold water, then heat the water as before. Repeat 
this, thus making three treatments. Be careful each time that the water 
does not boil at all or the kidneys will be hard and tough. Discard all 
the water. Re-heat the kidney in a brown sauce, season it with salt and 
pepper and serve it. 

Brown Sauce. 2 T. butter, 2 T. flour, 1 C. stock or water, }/i t. salt, 
}i t. pepper. After browning the butter add to it the flour and brown 
this mixture, then add the stock or water and stir until it is thick. Season 
and add the prepared kidney. Serve at once. 

To Boil Cohn Beef. Wash the meat well and put it on in cold water. 
Bring slowly to simmering point and let it simmer thirty minutes for 
every pound of meat. If the meat is to be served cold, allow it to cool in 
the liquor in which it was boiled. 
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Tapioca with Milk and Sugar. Cover one cup of flake tapioca with 
cold water and let stand over night. In the morning drain the water 
from it and add a quart of hot water. Cook over a slow fire until it is 
quite transparent, then add a pinch of salt and the rind and juice of one 
lemon. Pour this into moulds which have been wet with water and keep 
in a cool place. When firm turn them out on a platter and serve with 
milk and sugar. 

Fried Mush. 1 pt. water, 1 t, salt, y2 C. yellow meal, 1 e^. Scatter 
the meal slowly into the boiling salted water, stirring constantly, then let 
the mixture bubble once or twice. Place the pan over hot water and let 
it cook for two hours, after which turn the mush into a square pan and 
keep in a cool place until it is firm. Cut it into slices, half an inch thick, 
and cover them with the beaten egg which has been mixed with one 
tablespoonful of cold water. Cook these in smoking hot fat (enough to 
cover the pieces) until they are a golden brown. Serve at once. Note: 
Two saucepans may be used for cooking the mush, the smaller one rest- 
ing on a piece of wire gauze in the bottom of the larger one, which con- 
tains v."3ter. The fat used is made from the small pieces of fat meat 
which may be purchased from the butcher at two cents per pound. The 
fat is strained and kept in a cool place for future use. 

Stewed Prunes. After washing one pound of prunes, cover them 
with cold water and let them stand for several hours. Put them on the 
stove in the same water and let them cook slowly until a straw will go 
through them easily. Put the prunes in a dish, sweeten the liquid, let it 
boil for two minutes, then pour it over the prunes. 

Note: All dried fruits should be soaked in the water before they are 
cooked. 

Meat Cakes. 1 lb. beef, 1 t. salt, yi t. pepper. Use the lower part of 
the round, which may be purchased in some markets for six cents per 
pound. Grind the meat or have the butcher chop it with a cleaver until 
it is quite fine, then mix the seasoning with it, and shape it into small 
cakes, having the edge as thick as the center Put enough fat in a hot 
spider to keep the meat from sticking to the pan, put in the cakes and 
shake the pan over the fire until they are brown all over. Now let them 
cook more slowly, allowing seven minutes if they are an inch thick, 
turning them occasionally. After taking out the cakes, put into the pan 
one tablespoonful of drippings and the same amount of flour, stir well, 
then add half a cup of cold water and cook until it thickens. Season with 
salt and pepper and serve with meat cakes. 

Split Pea Soup. 1 C, split peas, 6 pts. cold water, 1 onion, 2-inch cube 
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salt pork, 2 T. drippings, 2 T, Rour, Ij^ t. salt, {^ t pepper. After pick-f 
ing over the peas, wash them and let them soak in the cold water for fiv^ 
or six hours. Add the pork and onions which have been cut into small — 
pieces and cooked until they arc a light brown. Let this mixture coolcfl 
slowly for about four hours, after which strain it^ mix the fat with the 
flour and add to the soup, stirring constantly until the miKture thickens, 
then let it cook for ten rninutes. Season and serve at once, 

BiLAiSED Beef's Heart. After soaking the heart in cold water for 
three hours, remove the muscles from the inside and the blood. Make a 
forcemeat of one cnp of bread crumbs, two tablespoonfuls of drippings, 
one Teaspoonful of thvme, one tablespoonful of chopped celery tops, oneS 
teaspoonful of onion jnice, half a teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth of a™ 
teaspoonful of pepper. Mix and stuff the heart. Tic it together with 
twine, and put it into a pan which has a close-fitting cover. Add enough 
boiling water to half cover the heart, put on the lid and cook in a^ 
moderately-heated oven for three hours. Brown two tablespoon fuls of H 
fat, add two tablespoonfnis of flonr, and when well mixed, add the water 
in which the heart was cooked. Stir until it thickens, season with salt and^ 
pepper. Dish the heart and pour the sauce over it, then serve. H 

Aphicot Roll. 2 C flour, J^ t, salt, 1/3 lb. suet, 1 pt, apricots. Free 
the suet from the fiber atid skin, then chop it fine or press it tlirough a 
wire basket. Mix this widi the Hour and salt and add gradually enough 
cold water to make a soft dough. Roll it out on a floured board into a 
sheet about an inch thick, spread the apricots thickly over the dough, roll 
it up and tie it in a well-floured cloth, leaving plent}' of room for it to; 
swell. Put it into a pot of boiling water and boil for two hours, or ttj 
may he steamed two hours and a half Serve hot with vanilla sauce. 

Vanilla Sauce. 2 T. buuer, 2 T. cornstarch, yi C, sugar, Ij^ C. 
water, 1 t. vanilla. After healing the butter and water to boiling point,^| 
stir in the mixed cornstarch and sugar Cook the mixture for teal 
minutes, then flavor and serve. 

Corned Beef Hash. 1 pt. finely chopped beef, 1 pi. boiled potatoes,' 
J4 i. salt, li t pepper. 2 T. fat. 

Cut the potatoes into small pieces and mix them with the rest of th« 
m^edients. Put this into a heated spider, add enough hot water to! 
moisten and stir until the mixture is well heated, then pack it closely in 
the pan, cover it and let it cook until it is well browned on the bottom. 
Tuni it out on a platter and serve. l 

Apple Butter Short Cake. 1 pt. flour, 1 t. salt, 3 T. drippings, 2 t,] 
baking powder, mitk or water (about ^ C). J 
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Sift the flour with the Bait and baking powder, then add the fat and mix 
well. Pour in the water slowly, mixing with a knife until a soft dongh is 
formed Turn it out on a floured board and, after surrounding it with 
flour, roll it into a thin sheet, about half an inch thick. Ciit it into four- 
inch squares and bake them in a quick oven until thoy are a light brown^ 
about twenty minutes. Split each square and put the apple butter be- 
tween. Serve whiTe hot, 

Pk'js' Fj-:ei'. After scraping a set of four of the feet soak them in cold 
water for several hours, tlien wash and scrub them. Split the feet and 
put them on in cold water and let them simmer until tender. Put them in 
an earthern jar, season witb salt and pepper and pour over them hot, 
spiced vinegar- They will be ready for use the nest day, 

Spiced Vinegar. Boil for one minute a half pint of cider vinegar, 12 
whole cloves, 3 inches of cinnamon bark and two bay leaves. 

Potato-Cakes. Mash 1 pt, boiled [lotatoes, then season them with 
salt and pepper and moisten with hot milk. Make into cakes and brown 
in a pan with a small quantity of fat. Serve hot. 

RECIPES FOR SUMMER MENUS. 



Corn Dodgebs. 2 C. white meal, 6 T. skim milk, 2 T. shortening;, 1 t. 
salt. 

After scalding the meal wilh boiling; water, using just enougli to 
moisten the meal, add the shortening and stir until it is well mixed, then 
put in the salt and milk. Put the mixture by spoonfuls in a large baking 
pan, flatten into small cakes and keep them separate. Bake in a moder- 
ately heated oven until brown on both sides, then serve- 

Stewed Tripe, 2 lbs. boiled tripe, 2 o^. salt pork (ham may be used), 
J4 medium-sized onion^ 1 T, chopped parsley, 1 bay leaf, 2 T. flour, 1 pL 
milk, 1 t. salt, f^ t. pepper. 

Cut the tripe Jnto pieces about an inch and a half long and a ha!f inch 
wide. Dice the pork and put in a pan with the sliced onion and the hay 
leaf. Stir over the fire until quite brown, then add the flour and when 
well mixed add the milk. Stir this until it is as thick as ordinary cream, 
after which put in the salt, pepper and the tripe, and keep over a very 
moderate fre for five minutes. Add the parsley and serve at once. 
RtCE PuomNG- ^ C. rice, J4 C. sugar, ] pinch of salt, 1 qt. of milk- 
After washing the rice thoroughly, let it soak in the milk for half an 
hour, after which add the salt and sugar. Pour the mixture into a deep 
pan, cover it and let it bake about two hours, slowly at first, until the rice 
has softened and thickened the milk, then let it brown slightly. This may 
be served hot or cold. 
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Beef Stew. 1 lb. plate or brisket, 4 potatoes, 1 t. salt, 1 carrot, 1 T, 
fat, 1 T. flour, % t pepper. 

Cleanse the meat by wiping it with a damp cloth or by scraping it 
with the back of the knife. Cut it into pieces about two inches square, 
and put it into a saucepan with the bones and shced carrot. Pour over this 
enough boihng water to cover well, about a pint and a half, and let it 
simmer until the meat is tender, then add the diced and parboiled pota- 
toes. When the potatoes are done thin the mixed fat and flour with a 
little of the hot liquor from the slew, and after pouring it into the stew 
stir it until it thickens slightly. Cook a few minutes longer, then remove 
the bones, season and serve. 

CoBN Cakes, 1 pt. meal, J^ C. flour, 1 pi. sour buttermilk, Ij^ t. 
soda, 1 T. fat, 1 egg, 1 l. salt. 

Scald the meal with sufficient boiling water to moisten, then put in the 
fat and stir until well mixed. When this is cool add the salt, flour and 
the buttermilk. Stir in the beaten egg and the soda, which is mixed with 
a little coM water. Bake in small cakes on a lightly greased hot griddle* 

Gingerbread. 1 C, molasses, 1/3 C. drippings, 1 t. soda, J^ t. salt, 
1 C. sour buttermilk, 1 T. ginger, 3 C. flour, 1 t. cinnamon, y^ t, allspice. 

After mixing the salt and spices with the molasses add the fat, after 
which add flour and buttermilk alternately, then beat until perfectly 
smooth. Stir in the soda which is mixed with a little cold water and 
partly fill greased gem pans with the batter. Bake in a moderately hot 
oven about thirty minutes or until the cakes are a light brown. 

Chartreuse of Mutton. 1 C. cooked chopped mutton, 1 t. chopped 
parsley, f4 t. onion juice, 1 t. lemon juice, J4 t. salt, 2 T. butter, 1 C. 
stock or water, 2 T. flour, little cayenne. 

Make sauce as directed for cream sauce, then add the rest of the in- 
gredients and mix thoroughly. Line a greased mold with hot boiled or 
steamed rice, having the layer about half an inch thick, then fill the 
center with the mutton mixture and cover the lop evenly with rice. 
Steam forty-five minutes, then turn from the mold and serve with tomato 
sauce. The greased mold may be coated with bread crumbs, then lined 
*vith mashed potatoes and, after filling with the mutton, covered with 
potato. Bake. 

Tomato Sauce. 2 T. drippings, 1 C. strained tomatoes, 2 T. flour, 
y^ t. salt, ^ t. pepper. 

After meltii^ the fat add the flour and cook for one minute, then add 
the strained tomatoes, the salt and the pepper. Stir until it thickens, 
then serve. 
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Scrapple. 4 pts, water in which the lamb was cooked^ 1 lb. scrap 
meat^ 3 t. salt, 1 t. thyme^ 1 t. sweet marjoram, 1 pt. meal, J4 t. pepper. 

After cleansing the meat, by wiping it with a damp cloth, cut it into 
small pieces and cook it slowly in the mutton broth until it will easily 
separate. See that here is one quart of the liquid and that the meat is in 
very small pieces. Season the mixture of water and meat, put it on the 
stove and, when it reaches boiling point, stir in the meal. Cook over hot 
water for two hours, then add the thyme and marjoram and, when well 
mixed, turn it into square pans and stand away to cool. When this is 
firm cut it into slices and brown in a little fat. 

Rice Muffins, 2j4 C. flour, 1 C. milk, ji C. hot rice, 1 egg, 5 t- 
baking powder, 2 T. butter or drippings, lyi t. salt. 

After mixing the flour with the salt add the rice, which has been 
pressed through a strainer, and the milk which is mixed with the beaten 
yolk of the egg. Beat until the batter is quite smooth, then add the 
melted fat, stir in carefully the baking powder and then fold in the stiffly 
beaten white. Partly fill greased gem pans with the batter and bake in 
a moderately hot oven until a light brown, about thirty minutes. Serve 
hot. 

MARKET PRICE OF FOODS. 



Winter. 

Apples, 10 eta. % P«^k. 

Apple butter, 8 eta. jar. 

Bacon (country), 10 Cts. per lb. 

Beef, part of the round, 6 cts^ per lb. 

Beef, brisket and plate, 6 cts. per lb. 

Beef, comedt 6 cts. per Ib^ 

Beefs heart, 8 cts. 

Beans, 9 cts. qt. 

Broken rice, 3J4 cts, per lb. 

Bread (stale), 3 cts. loaf. 

Butter. 30 cts- per lb. 

Buttermilk, 5 cts, per qt. 

Cabbage, 8 cts. head. 

Coffee, 13 ctS- per lb. 

Corn flakes, 10 ctS- pkg. 

Cottage cheese, 6 cts, pt 

Escarolle, 3 cts. head. 

Evaporated apricots, 10 cts. per Lb. 

Flake tapioca, 3 cts. per lb. 

Flour, 6 lbs. 18 cts. 

Hake, 5 cts- per lb. 

Hominy, 4H cts- qt. 

Kidney, 8 cis. for one. 

Meal, 2 cts- per lb. 

Molasses, 8 cts. per gC- 

MuCton, breast, ? cts. per lb. 

Mutton, fore leg-, 10 cts. per lb. 

Mutton, neck, 6 cts. per lb. 



Pig's feet, 8 cts. set, 
Potomac herring, 8 cts. doz. 
Potatoes, 20 cts- per pk. 
Prunes, 5 cts. per lb- 
Rolled wbeat, 10 cts. pkg. 
Salt pork, 7 ctS- per lb- 
Salt water trout, 10 cts, per lb. 
Sausage, 3 lbs. 25 cts. 
Skim milk, 6 cts. gt. 
Spinach, 10 cts. ^ pk. 
Split peas, 6 cts. lb. 
Sugar, 5 cts- per lb. 
Tea, 15 cts. per lb. 
Tripe, 2 pounds 25 cts. 
Turnips, 5 cts % pk, 

SUMMEB. 

Apples, S cts. % pk. 
Beets* 3 bunches 5 cts. 
Blackberries, 5 cts. qt. 
Butter, 20 ctS- per lb. 
Cabbafic, 5 cts. per head. 
Corn, 10 cts. per doz. 
Eggs, IS cts. per doz. 
Onions, 3 bunches 5 cts. 
Potatoes, 65 cts- bushel. 
Spinach, 5 cts. per l4 V^- 
String beans, 5 cts. % pk. 
Summer squash, 5 cts. per doz. 
Tomatoes, 3 cts. % pk. 
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QUANTITIES OF MATERIAL TO BE USED FOR A FAMILY OF SIX 
WHEN NOT GIVEN IN COOKING RECIPES. 



Uncooked hominy, 1 C. 
Skim milk, 3 
Toast, •! loaf. 
ButUr, *J 02. 
Colfte. 4 T. 
Kidney, One. 

•Same quaniity each time used. 

Uticooktd rice, 1^ C. 
Comed beef, 8 lbs, for 3 meals. 
Potatoes, 12 3 in- long. 
Spmacb, ^ pk. 
Milk for lapioca,. 3 gills. 
Sugar for lapioca, 3 T. 
Beef's heari, 1. 

^oile*! cabbage, ^ fiead. 

foiled nniors, 6. 
Potaiof-s. 6. 
Salt potk, VA lb. 



CntiajT* cheese, 1 pi. 
Mt>!a;iW!i, 3 gills. 
Pi^'s ft'tl, 1 seL 
Poiaioci, 8. 
Apples, 54 plt- 



BSEAfiTAST. 

Etcwcd prunes, 1 lb. 
Rolled wh*:at, 1 C. 
Potomac herring, 3. 
Com rtakes, 2 C. 
Fried tomatoes^ 8- 
Boiled e^s, 12. 

Ttirnips (mashed), 8, 

Potatoes, 6, 

Eacarollc, 1 head 

Raw lomalocEf 6, 

Leg of lamb, 7 lb3. for 3 meals. 

Rice. I C. 

Corn, 12 ear^. 

Squash, 4. 

String hpan?. 5^ pk. 

Blackberrits, 1 qL 

Milk, 3 gilU. 

StJPfE*, 

Cottage cheese, 1 pt. 
PoTatoes. 9- 
Oiiiuiis Craw^ 6. 
Tomatoes. ^ jfl*- 
Apple buUer, 5^ pt. 



THE CAUSATION AND PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 
Danger Periods in Life* 

According lo a French Medical Journal the annual mortality of the; 
entire hutnan race is 33,000,000 of persons. A fourth of the race die 
before completing their Slh year, and one-half before the end of the 
17th year, btit the average duration of life is about 38 to 40 years, Nt 
more than one person in 100,000 Mves to be 100 years old. ("Medical 
Record/' February 27, 1892.) 

During life the fluids and tissues of the body are constantly under-] 
going- changes; new matter is formed ami the old is removed with cease- 
less aclivilj- The body 15 indeed a complex machine in which the law that 
force is generated by decomposition 15 fully cajricd out. Every motion 
of the body, every pulsation of the heart, nay even every thought is ac- 
companied by the destruction of a certain amount of tissue. As long as 
food is supplied in sufficient amount and ihe assimilative functions are not 
disordered, reparaiion proceeds as rapidly as decay, and so long a 



•Carpenter, "Cyckipcdia cf Anatomy and Physiology;' Vol- J, article "Ag*,"] 
"Hammond's Treatise on Hjciene." 
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two actions exacHy counterbalance each other, life and health, unless, 
of course, in case of accident, continues. 

The human body has been aptly likened to a machine, and it is said 
that every machine has a natural life, capable of doing just so much 
work, but after all our machine differs from an inorganic machine in the 
fact that it possesses the power of self-repair, and also that for a given 
time, say between birth and the 25th year, our machine increases in 
growth and efficiency; there is then another period, limited usually be- 
tween the 25th and 35th year, during which the hving machine maintains 
its fullest development and resistance, probably because regeneration and 
waste are exactly counterbalanced, and then comes the period of de- 
cline, reaching from the 35th year to the extreme limit of human life, 
when this natural resistance begins to fail and the tissues are not regen- 
erated as fast as they are broken down. (Hammond.) 

The various periods in the life of man are marked by certain pecu- 
liarities, and exhibit susceptibility to some diseases and immunity to 
others. 

Statistics show that out of every 1,000 children born alive, 188, or 
over one sixth, perish before the completion of the first year. Of the 
twelve months during the first year of life the first month furnishes the 
highest mortality. This is due to the fact that a great many children, 
imperfectly developed at birth, die within a few days; the first month 
is followed by the second, third and fourth month, probably, also, because 
of diminished vital resistance; next by the twelfth month. This jump 
from the fourth to the twelfth month is quite suggestive, as it is the 
usual period of weaning, with its attending danger from digestive dis- 
eases incident to artificial feeding. 

During the second and subsequent years the mortality gradually de- 
creases, and of children between the age of 1 and 5 years there die 
annually about 37 out of 1,000, making a total loss during the first 5 
jears of 336 out of every 1,000 children born. If we stop to inquire 
into the immediate cause of the excessive mortality during the first 12 
months, we find that about 40 per cent perish from diseases of the 
digestive system; about 21 per cent from affections of the respiratory 
organs; next in frequency are the infectious diseases like diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, measles, whooping cough, mumps, tubercular affections. 
Rickets, diseases of the nervous system, convulsions and inflammation of 
the brain and its membranes are also of common occurrence. 

As the age of the child advances the body becomes more fully devel- 
oped and better fitted to resist disease. The diseases to which the race 
is especially liable during the period extending from puberty to maturity, 
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or about the 25th year, are those of the respiratoty organs, tuberculosis, 
appendicitis and typhoid fever. Thus of 500 cases of typhoid fever 
analyzed by me, 327 cases were between the age of 10 and 25 years. It 
has been suggested that the undue prevalance of these diseases, as well as 
of mental and nervous affections during this period, may possibly be 
connected with a diminished power of resistance, the result of morbid 
sexual habits. 

The diseases which are most frequently met with during the period 
of maturity, which ordinarily extends from the 25lh to the 35th year 
of life, are consumption, gastric affections and rheumatism. 

The period of decline has been stated to embrace the 35th year to the 
extreme limit of human life. This is scarcely exact, as in the majority 
of instances we observe a period varying from 5 to 10 years, during 
which the body remains at a nearly iixed point of development, before 
a disposition to degeneration is manifested. Indeed, during the first 
few years of actual decay the organism is so slowly affected that very 
little inconvenience results, and occasionally individGals may withstand 
the tendency to degeneration to a very advanced period of existence. 

The diseases to which the period of decline is especially liable are 
apoplexy, organic diseases of the heart and blood vessels, of the liver 
and urinary organs. Gout and chronic rheumatism, pneumonia, bron- 
chitis and a variety of nervous affections are also very common; while 
malignant diseases, especially in the female after the cessation of Ibe 
menstrual functions, are not infrequent. 

We have not attempted to answer the question, quite often asked, 
why the body, after reaching a certain point of development, ceases to 
grow? A question equally interesting and difficult is, **Why does the 
body, after reaching maturity, begin to degenerate?** It has been said 
by Hammond: "If it were possible to so adjust the repair to the waste 
that neither would be in excess, there is no physiological reason why 
life, if protected against accidents, should not continue indefinitely," 
But as this with our present knowledge is impossible, we should at least 
direct our attention to the removal of the factors which heretofore have 
interfered with the average span of life allotted to us. We know that 
with the advance of bj-giene the average human life has been lengthened 
frtKu 18 to 20 years in the 16th century to 38 to 40 years and over at 
the present tnne, and there is reason to hope that we may tttll further 
prokHig our existence. Whilst much has been accomplished in the pait, 
more remains to be done, and one of the fn'esnng needs is an enligfitetied 
^stem of dietetics. 
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A long series of investigations on tissue metamorphosis have been 
conducted by the Department of Agriculture — but are now interrupted 
for lack of funds — with a view of determining what substances are 
necessary to repair a certain amount of waste. We are extremely care- 
ful in other machines to use only those substances for the generation of 
force which are proper, and no more than is absolutely necessary. In 
the human system little attention is paid to this question, and we eat 
without regard to the exact wants, and sooner or later disorganization 
results. Next, we want to be able to exercise all the organs of the body 
to that extent only which will insure their activity and the deposit of 
sufficient new material to keep them in a state of preservation, without 
leading to excess of the processes of either regressive or progressive 
metamorphosis. 

The Causes of Disease. 

The direct and exciting causes of disease have been a source of much 
study. Thanks to the progress of medical science the field is now limited 
to certain chemical, ph)^ical, mechanical and vital agencies capable of 
producing definite alterations of the tissues and fluids of the body and 
manifestations of disease. Among the chemical causes we recognize: 
First, Those originating without the body of an organic and inorganic 
character, commonly known as irritants or poisons, many of which 
have been referred to in connection with industrial pursuits. Second, 
Those originating within the body as a result of overeating, malnutri- 
tion, mal fermentation and other defects in the physiological functions 
of the body. Some of these, according to Abbott,* "include the ordinary 
end-products, or waste matter of tissue activity, that have accumulated 
within the system as a result of defective accretory and excretory 
organs; while still others are the toxic products of mal fermentations, 
often in operation within the alimentary tract.'* There is much reason 
for believing that the protein, when taken in excess in the food, under- 
goes putrefaction, and the absorption of these products gives rise to 
auto-intoxication by rendering the blood current impure. Herter, Comb 
and others have shown that such a condition produces various maladies 
and milder forms of indisposition, and Metchnikoff considers auto- 
infection the chief cause of premature old age. Among the most fre- 
quent physical causes of disease are excessive heat, cold and moisture^f 
while the mechanical causes include, of course, accidents and injuries of 
every description. 

•"Hygiene of Transmissible Diseases," 1899, p. 5Z 
tKober's "Industrial Hygiene," p. 53. 
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Vital Causes. 

By the term vital causes we understand certain living animal and 
vegetable parasites capable of reproduction in the body^ and under 
favorable conditions, of producing manifestations of disease, "It mat- 
ters little whether the living organism is large or small, or belongs 
to the vegetable or animal kingdom, or whether it produces its effect 
in the skin, muscle, lympathics, internal organs, intestines, or in the^ 
blood, its introduction and reproduction constitute infection." (Stem- 
berg) 

The writer does not pretend to differentiate between infectious and 
contagious diseases, except to indicate that all contagious diseases are 
infectious, but not all the infectious diseases are contagious. Smallpox^ 
measles, scarlet fever, German measles, mumps and chicken-pox are 
notable contagious diseases. Erysipelas, pneumonia, tuberculosis, glan- 
ders and diphtheria, while not usually contagious, may become so under 
favorable conditions. Typhoid fever, cholera, yellow fever and common 
suppuration are given by Abbott as examples of non-contagious infec- 
tious diseases. 

The Prevention of Infectious Diseases. 

One great peculiarity of most of the infectious diseases is that they 
usually occur in groups, for it rarely happens that isolated cases of 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, etc., develop unless special precau- 
tions have been taken to stamp out the first cases. Very generally, a 
number of cases occur which can be traced to a common source of infec- 
tion, and the disease may assume epidemic proportions. The question 
naturally arises. What constitutes an epidemic? In other words, how 
many cases are necessary before an infectious disease, in a community 
with a given population, can be said to be epidemic. Various answers 
have been given; the writer believes that a sudden and undue prevalence 
of any infectious disease may very properly be characterized as an 
epidemic. A disease is spoken of as pandemic . when it spreads, like 
influenza for example, over a great extent of country, affects groups of 
several countries of the world generally. The term endemic is applied 
to diseases that prevail in particular localities and are influenced by local 
conditions. 

It is in the field of infectious diseases that hygiene has achieved, and 
doubtless will continue to achieve, its greatest triumphs, and there 
is ample room when we contemplate the frightful mortality frcon these 
diseases. Think of the fact that consumption, during the census year 
1900, claimed 111,059 victims in the United States alone. Pneumonia 
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caused 105,971 deaths; diarrheal diseases 46,907; typhoid fever 35,379; 
cholera infantum 25,576; influenza 16,645; diphtheria 16,475; croup 
12,249; malarial fever 14,874; measles 12,866; whooping cough 9,958; 
septicemia 6,776; scarlet fever 6,333; cerebo-spinal meningitis 4,174. 
In order to appreciate the full significance of these figures we must con- 
sider not only the mortality, but also the number of cases treated. So, 
for example, the 35,379 deaths from typhoid fever in one year represent 
an annual prevalence of not less than 353,790 cases. The duration of a 
case of typhoid fever is not less than 30 days. If we calculate the aver- 
age cost for care, treatment and loss of work to be $300, and the average 
value of a human life at $5,000, we have a total loss of $283,032,000 
per annum from one of the so-called preventable diseases. 

We know that many of these diseases are preventable, and can, at 
least, be checked, if not entirely stamped out. The decrease in the death 
rate from consumption, in the United States, since 1890, amounts to 
54-9 per 100,000 of population. Diphtheria and croup, 52.5; cholera 
infantum, 31.9; diarrheal diseases, 19; typhoid fever, 12.5; malarial fever, 
10-4; whooping cough, 3.1; scarlet fever, 2.7. Indeed, the average 
age at death in 1890 in the United States was 31.1 ; in 1900 it was 35.2 
years. 

*'If Certain Diseases Are Preventable, Why Are They Not 

Prevented ?" 

This very pertinent question was asked some years ago by the Prince of 
Wales, now King Edward of England. Our answer is, while every scien- 
tific physician knows full well that if the methods of prevention recom- 
mended by sanatarians — including the prompt disinfection of the dejecta 
of typhoid fever patients, the expectoration and excretions of diphtheria, 
tuberculosis and pneumonia patients — were adopted, these diseases would 
be reduced to a minimum, and probably eradicated in the course of a 
few years. The facts are, these recommendations have not been gen- 
erally adopted because the knowledge gained by experimental medicine 
is not sufficiently diffused. Nor is the medical profession responsible 
for the fact that so many States still permit every charlatan to practice 
one of the most dif^cult and responsible of all professions, without a 
rigid system of examination. So long as we recognize and employ ir- 
regular and incompetent practitioners, so long will infectious diseases be 
spread as the result of ignorance and neglect. 

The public should be made familiar with the nature and causes of 
infectious diseases, and be taught that many are a source of danger 
against which it is entitled to be warned. The Health Department 
should have competent medical inspectors and a clinical laboratory for the 
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verification of the diagnosis. It should have the power, m certain of 
these diseases, to display warning signs, to enforce isolation and disin- 
fection, and to take such other steps in the way of prevention as may be 
deemed necessary to limit their spread. 

Isolation to be effective should extend to all persons who have come 
in intimate contact with the patient. This is rarely enforced, except in 
smallpox, in the case of the wage-earners of the family, but it is clearly 
their duty to take special precautions in the way of clothing and per- 
sonal disinfection. 

Since our knowledge of the nature of infectious diseases has been 
more and more defined, scientific methods for their prevention have been 
applied. We have learned, loo, that in addition to the germ there must 
be a suitable soil for its proliferation and that sanitation should not only 
destroy the environment for its development without the body, but also 
place the system in the best possible condition to resist its poisonous 
action. In the way of individual efforts, all measures which will im- 
prove the tone, nutrition and vital powers of the system, many of which 
have been alluded to in the preceding pages, can not fail to render us less 
susceptible to infection. Nor should we underrate the importance of 
preventive inoculations, for it must be remembered that smallpox, for 
example, would continue to carry off one tenth of the population and 
disfigure another tenth if it were not for the protective influence of 
vaccination. 

The diseases which deserve special preventive efforts on account of 
their undue prevalence are consumption, pneumonia, scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, typhoid fever, diarrhea and dysentery. During the prevalence of 
the last three diseases, and especially when the water is regarded with 
suspicion, the safest plan is to boil the drinking water and bring the millc 
to the boiling point. While the general rules of hygiene are necessary 
at all limes, they are especially indicated during the prevalence of 
epidemics. A simple life, hope and courage, avoidance of excesses, of 
overwork, fear and anxiety will serve to maintain a natural power of 
resistance to infection. 

If in spite of all precautions, including, of course, avoidance of sources 
of infection, contagious diseases should gain a foothold in the family, the 
advisability of hospital treatment ought to be seriously considered. The 
advantages from every point of view are in favor of such a course,, 
especially when we consider the danger of infection to other members 
of the family. 
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Sick Room, Cahe and Disinfection. 

If the patient is treated at home, a bright, quiet and cheerful room 
should be chosen, and promptly stripped of carpets and unnecessary 
furniture. It is in just such instances, when the importance of simple 
furniture, oiled or waxed floors, avoidance of draperies, dust and germ 
traps gain special significance. It is needless to insist that the room 
must be kept properly ventilated. 

In the light of our knowledge it is certainly our duty to tell the family, 
in typhoid cases, that the infectious matter is contained in the excreta, and 
must be destroyed for the protection of others. In like manner we should 
not hesitate to inform a consumptive and his friends that the germs of 
the disease are contained in the expectorations; how they may be con- 
veyed to others in coughing, kissing and dried sputum, and how they 
should be destroyed. And so we might go through the list of infectious 
diseases. 

Scientific disinfection had its inception with the labors of Koch and 
Sternberg in 1880, Although certain physical and chemical agents were 
used empirically for ages, now we know, from laboratory experiments, 
that they are effective, because they destroy the vitality of the germs. 
We also know that in most of the contagious diseases the infective matter 
■is given off by the patient chiefly through the secretions and excrctiotis^ 
and it is evident that disinfection to be of value must be directed to these 
and all the media with which the patient has come in contact. 

A small gas stove near the sick room, and a four-gallon wash-boiler 
in which napkins, soiled linen, or clothing can be boiled, and thus disin- 
fected before being laundered, will protect other inmates. The use of 
separate eating and drinking utensils, which can be boiled in a weak soda 
solution, is also a necessary precaution- 

The refuse of meals should be placed in a covered vessel containing a 
'disinfectant solution: ly^ tablespoonful of lysol to 1 quart of water. A 
similar solution may be used to wipe the floor, furniture and door knobs. 
Clinical thermometers, tongue depressors and other instruments should 
be kept in a disinfectant solution and rinsed off in warm water before 
using. 

The stools, vomited matter, expectorations, urine, blood and pus of 
infectious patients, especially those suffering from typhoid fever, dysen- 
tery, cholera, tuberculosis, pneumonia, influenza, diphtheria and scarlet 
fever should be placed in a covered vessel containing the germicidal 
solution to be hereafter described, the whole to be thoroughly mixed 
and allowed to stand for one hour before throwing the contents into 
water closets or privy vaults. Disinfection is also indicated in diseases 
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like typhus fever, cerebro-spinal meningitis, smallpox, anthrax, glanders 
and yellow fever ; in the latter disease chiefly for the destruction of mos- 
quitoes. It would also be well to resort to disinfection in all the early 
cases of measles, whooping cough, doubtful cases of fever and diar- 
rheal affections. 

In diseases like smallpox and scarlet fever, In which the infectious 
agent is given off most likely from the surface of the body, occasional 
sponging with dilute chlorinated soda solution, 1 part to 9 of water, has 
been recommended, or the body may be anointed with some harmless 
antiseptic ointment; while during convalescence, i, e., just before the 
patient mingles with others, a corrosive sublimate bath, 3 drams to 
30 gallons of water is indicated. Infectious corpses should not be 
washed, but enveloped at once in a sheet saturated with a 5 per cent 
solution of carbolic acid or a bichloride solution, 2 drachms to a gallon 
of water. 

All worthless articles should be burned- Metallic bodies may be 
sterilized by exposure to red heat or boiling. A good solution for soiled 
body and bed clothing is made of carbolic acid 3 parts, common soft 
soap 2 parts and cold water 100 parts i they should soak for two hours» 
when they may be rinsed and sent to the laundry. Valuable clothing, 
mattresses, carpels and draperies should be subjected to disinfection in a 
special apparatus furnished by the Health Department, and in the absence 
of such facilities they should be hung up loosely in the room and sub- 
jected to the influence of formaldehyde gas, which has also been found 
the most effective agent for room and house disinfection after the 
recovery, death or removal of patients, and is usually conducted by 
agents of the Health Office. A cheerful compliance with the rules and 
regulations of this service can not fail to be a benefit to the family and 
public at large. If such a department does not exist, it becomes the 
duty of the Attending Physician to see that the premises are properly 
disinfected. For this purpose It is necessary to make the apartments 
as nearly air-tight as possible, and to generate either formaldehyde by 
the combustion of wood alcohol or liberate it from formalin. The room 
must be kept closed for six hours after fumigation and it should then 
be thoroughly aired and exposed, when practicable, to sunlight, which 
is in itself a very efficient germicide. 

The Report of the Committee on Public Health of the Medical Society, 
District of Columbia (''Washington Medical Annals," January, 1908), 
shows that there has been a marked reduction in the mortality of diphthe- 
ria, measles and scarlet fever during the past ten years in the American 
cities, coincident with the establishment of municipal quarantine and 
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disinfection. The average reduction in the mortality from diphtheria in 
10 cities amounted to 24.4 per cent. While in this disease the use of 
antitoxin has served to accomplish the resultj the reduction of 44 per cent 
in the mortality from measles, and a reduction of 70,8 per cent in the mor- 
tality of scarlet fever must be largely attributed to preventive efforis, 
including, of course, higher standards of living. 

Tn this connection the early use of diphtheria antitoxin should be 
emphasized. The average diphtheria mortality, where antitoxin was used, 
in Chicago, in 1902, was 6,48 per cent, and where not used it was 32.5 
per cent; the mortality in children when used upon the first day was 
only 1.45 per cent, but when used later than the fourth day it rose 
to 14,49 per cent. 

Space will not permit a detailed statement of other triumphs in pre- 
ventive medicine, but the fact that, according to Surgeon-General Wyman 
of the Public Health and Marine Hospital, there were during the last 
eight years 242,847 cases of smallpox with 6»067 deaths in the United 
States, prompts the suggestion that every death from smallpox is a 
disgraceful reflection upon the intelligence of the age. This disease is 
entirely preventable by vaccination and proper re- vaccination. The 
statistics of England show, that in the last half of the 18th century out 
of every 1,000 deaths from all causes 96, or nearly one tenth, perished 
from smallpox. On the I4th of May, 1796, Edward Jenner introduced 
vaccination. During the period of optional vaccination the death rate 
fell from 200 to 417 per 100,000 of population, and from 1850 to 1898, 
during a period of compulsory vaccination, it fell to 5.3. In August, 
1898, the "conscientiously believes" clause was inserted in deference to 
the ant i -vaccinationists ; 230,147 persons were exempted by the operation 
of the law, and in 1902 the rate rose in Scotland to 7,S, and in the 
United Kingdom to 6.1 per 100,000. The statistics of Prussia show that 
with the enactment of the re-vacci nation law in 1874 the mortality has 
fallen to less than one tenth per 100,000 of population, while the rate 
in the registration area in the United Slates is just 34 times greater. 
Indeed, it is claimed that Prussia would be entirely free from the 
disease were it not for the importations from Russia and Austria. Presi- 
dent Thomas Jefferson was instrumental in introducing vaccination in 
1801 in the South, and in 1806, according to Harrington, wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to Dr. Jenner: 

"You have erased from the calendar of human afflictions one of its 
greatest. Yours is the comfortable reflection that mankind can never 
forget that you have lived. Future nations will know by history alone 
that the loathsome smallpox has existed and by you has been extirpated." 
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It is to be regretted that these prophetic words should not have been 
fulfilled in this country of progress and enlightenment. With the intro- 
duction of glycerinated animal lymph every vestige of prejudice against 
vaccination should cease, and compulsory laws should be enacted in every 
State^ so that smallpox here, as in the German army, may become prac- 
tically unknown. While quite a number of States have enacted laws 
requiring that unvaccinated children shall not be admitted to the public 
schools, the undue prevalance of the disease indicates that these laws 
are not rigidly enforced. 

TUBERCULOSIS OR CONSUMPTION. 

The total number of deaths reported as due to consumption in the 
United States during the census year of 1900 was 109,750» of which 
53,626 were males and 56,124 were females. Statistics also show that 
the death rate from this disease in 1900 was highest in the District of 
Columbia. As a matter of fact, according to the records of the Health 
Office during the past 30 years, 14.5 per cent of all the deaths occurring 
in the District of Columbia have been caused by pulmonary tuberculosis. 
The death rate, however, has gradually and constantly improved and has 
fallen from 4.5 per 1,000 inhabitants in 1878 to 2.3 in 1907. This decline, 
we believe, is almost entirely due to improved methods in general sanita- 
tion and higher standards of living, which have increased the natural 
power of resistance to the disease. The decline in the death rate of the 
white race during this period has been from 3-3 in 1878 to 1.3 in 1907, 
and for the colored race from 6.9 to 4.S during the same period. 
An emphasis is given to the comparison of the death rates of the two 
races when we realize that the average colored population of the District 
during the past 30 years was about 31.8 per cent of the entire population- 
In other words, 31.8 per cent of the population has furnished over 54 
per cent of deaths from pulmonary consumption since 1878. There were 
9,534 deaths from this disease during the past 12 years in this city; 
4,266 white and 5,268 colored. 

Consumption not only leads the list of diseases in order of frequency 
and mortality, but the pecuniary losses entailed by the long duration 
of the disease, and the danger to others from infection, renders the 
subject of importance from an economic as well as medical point of 
view. If we assume the average duration of the disease to be 200 days, 
and that $2.00 per day is expended for treatment, care and loss of work, 
the 9,534 deaths in 12 years involved a total financial loss to the com- 
munity of $3,813,600, or an average of $317,800 per annum. 

The classical researches of Koch have established beyond a doubt that 
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the disease is caused by the growth and multiplication in the body of man 
or animal of a living microscopic organism or vegetable ceil, called the 
tubercle bacillus. 

The mere introduction does not necessarily cause disease, as the sys- 
tem possesses certain defensive forces, and if the tissue cell happens to 
be stronger than the microbial invader no harm results. If, on the other 
hand, the conditions of the system favor the growth and development of 
the germ, little tumor-like knots are formed, known as tubercles or 
tubercular deposits. These, if formed in the lungs, may soften and break 
down and are coughed up. Heller calculates that seven thousand two 
hundred millions of bacilli may be expectorated in 24 hours by a single 
patient. 

The disease most commonly affects the lungs^ but may also afFect the 
glands, intestinal and other internal organs; also the skin, mucous mem- 
branes, bones, joints and the membranes of the brain. 

The bacillus has been found in all tubercular deposits in man and ani- 
mals, and the most frequent source of infection is conveyance from man to 
man, while the possibility of transmission from animals to man cannot 
be ignored. 

The germs may enter the system by the respiratory and ahmentary 
passages, and by the skin and mucous membranes if there is an abrasion. 
The tubercle bacilli have not yet been demonstrated in the soil, water or 
atmosphere, except in the immediate vicinity of a consumptive. Comet 
demonstrated their presence in the dust of rooms and hospitals inhabited 
by consumptives in 40 of the 147 samples examined. Since the breath of 
tuberculous patients does not contain the germs, we may assume that, 
when found in rooms, they originate from the material coughed up by 
persons and carelessly expectorated upon the floor, walls or carpets, which 
material after drying becomes a constituent of the household dust. 

It has also been shown by the classical investigations conducted under 
Professor Flue^;e, that about 80 per cent of consumptives may in 
coughing, sneezing and talking project into the air little droplets infected 
with tubercle bacilli, within a distance of 2 to 3 feet from the patient; 
and that these droplets constitute a source of danger, as they may be 
inhaled in a fresh and virulent state, especially if patients fail to guard 
against this mode of spreading by the use of handkerchiefs held before 
their mouths. It is believed that this mode of spreading infection also 
operates to a great extent in influenza, and infectious catarrh of the 
respiratory passages, sore throats, diphtheria, etc. Flue^e, without 
wishing to exaggerate the dai^er from droplet infection, believes it to 
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emphasizes the sources of infection from fresh dried sputum on floors, 
handkerchiefs, clothing, towels, etc., and it is perfectly conceivable that 
the germs may likewise be conveyed by small particles of sputum in 
kissing, in instrumental manipulations, or by adhering to eating and 
drinking utensils in common use. There is much reason to believe that 
the germs may be conveyed in clothing from carelessly expectorated 
sputum. Perlcn tells us that of 4,177 tuberculous subjects treated in 
the Munich Poliklinik, 709 were engaged in tailoring, cleaning and shoe 
shops. 

Tubercle bacilli have been found in the milk of tuberculous mothers 
and cows, especially when the lacteal glands were the seat of the disease 
or the system infected with general tuberculosis; they have also been 
found, under certain conditions^ in the flesh of animals, and in the blood, 
feces and urine of affected persons. Milk, cream, butter, ice cream and 
dairy products may contain tubercle bacilli if the product is derived from 
an infected cow. 

Professor Koch's views on this subject are in substance as follows: 

(1) The tubercle bacilli of bovine tuberculosis are different from 
those of human tuberculosis. 

(2) Human beings may be infected by bovine tubercle bacilli, but 
serious diseases from this cause occur very rarely. 

(3) Preventive measures against tuberculosis should, therefore, be 
directed primarily against the propagation of human tubercle bacilli. 

His opponents, on the other hand, believe that the danger from the 
transmission of bovine tuberculosis is considerable, and infection by 
the intestinal route may not only produce tuberculosis of the bowels, 
peritoneum and lymphatic glands, but also of the lungs. Much remains 
to be done, however, to determine the real degree of danger from bovine 
tuberculosis. 

According to Dr. Salmon, during the year 1900, of 4,861,166 inspected 
cattle in the United States, 5,279, or 1 in 921, were tuberculous; and of 
23,336,884 hogs, 5,444 were sufficiently affected to cause contamination 
of some part of the carcass. The writer has tabulated 86 cases of milk- 
borne tuberculosis, 3 accidental inoculations in man by the topical applica- 
tion of cream and milk, and 12 tuberculous wound infections in veterina- 
rians and butchers. 

The possibility that the germs of tuberculosis may be carried by means 
of flies and dust suggests that greater precaution be exercised in the 
exposure of food stuffs in show windows and markets. Other modes of 
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infection, such as by the mucous membranes of the eye, genitals, wounds, 
and even through the unbroken skin, have been reported. There is 
little or no evidence to show that the disease is ever inherited, but we 
may assume that in children of consumptive parents we are dealing with 

the transmission of vulnerable anatomical elements, and this, together 
with the fact that they are constantly exposed to the germs, renders 
them peculiarly liable to the disease. 

From what has been said it is evident that the tubercle bacilli are 
widely scattered; the modes of invasion are also numerous; and yet there 
is a certain proportion of those exposed who do not contract the disease- 
This shows that in addition to the germ there must also be a suitable 
soil for its growth and development. Such a soil is usually found in 
persons of feeble physique, victims of malnutrition^ whose body has been 
weakened from any one or more of numerous causes, whether it be a 
previous attack of sickness, loss of sleep, dissipation, morbid habits, in* 
sanitary houses, lack of pure air, cleanliness, sunlight and outdoor exer- 
cise or of proper food. 

Clinical experience indicates that faulty nutrition, debility, loss of 
blood, anemia, mental anxiety, diabetes, whooping cough, measles and 
other diseases favor the development of tuberculosis- We also know 
that a predisposition may be inherited, as evidenced by a delicate 
physique, narrow chest and general vulnerability of the tissues. A 
vulnerability of the tissues to the disease may also be acquired by dust- 
producing occupations, and here the amount of dust seems less important 
than the character of the particles which compose it. For this reason, 
no doubt, the hard, sharp and angular particles of iron and stone dust 
are more liable to produce injuries of the respiratory passages, thua 
favoring the invasion of the bacilli. 

Uffelmann believes that what we call inherited or acquired predisposi- 
tion to tuberculosis may amount, in many instances, only to a local sus- 
ceptibility of the respiratory passages, a weakness of the membranes and 
greater vulnerability, and refers Co the fact that some individuals, other- 
wise healthy, show a greater liability to laryngeal and bronchial catarrhs, 
and later to tuberculosis, whilst in others repeated attacks of tonsilitls 
predisposes to diphtheria. 

The observations of Dr. Bowditch, of Boston, and Buchanan, of Eng- 
land, indicate that damp soils and habitations are important predisposing 
causes to tuberculosis, and we know positively that a decided reduction 
has been observed everywhere coincident with the introduction of sewers- 
The only reasonable explanation is that sewers have helped to purify 
the air and rendered otherwise damp soils and houses dry and more 
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licalthfuL It is well known that a damp soil is liable to make a house 
damp by capillary attraction^ and the injurious effects of damp air have 
already been pointed out on page 99 * 

As in other infectious diseases^ the question as to whether the g^rms 
are introduced directly, and in sufficient numbers, is of importance. The 
observations of Humphrey, Pollock and Leudet conclusively show that 
in well ventilated wards^ of chest and consumption hospitals, the disease 
is not usually found to spread. In private practice the results are dif- 
ferent. A French committee of investigation presents two hundred and 
thirteen cases of tuberculosis in which the communicabiltty of the disease 
was clearly established. In sixty-four of these cases the disease was 
conveyed from husband to wife; in forty-three from the wife to the 
husband; in thirty-eight it was transmitted to brothers or sisters; in 
nineteen from parents to the children; in sixteen to distant relatives; and 
in thirty-two to outsiders. The communicabilily was most marked among 
the poorer classes. Another collective investigation by a German medical 
society revealed the fact that of nine hundred and thirty-eight married 
persons who died of acquired tuberculosis, in one hundred and one in- 
stances either the husband or the wife also contracted the disease. In 
8.1 per cent of these cases the husband cAitracted the disease from his 
wife, and in 13.2 per cent the wife was infected from the husband. 
Other statistics might be adduced in favor of the communicability of the 
disease, but Zasetzk/s observation is of special interest- He reports the 
case of a tuberculous woman who married, between 1872 and 1S83, three 
husbands, all previously healthy; the first husband died in 1879 of tuber- 
culosis; the second in 1881» and the third husband, at the time of the 
report in 1884, was also a victim of the disease, the wife in the mean- 
time having died of consumption. 

We can only explain the greater contagiousness in such cases by a more 
intimate contact, the occupation of the same room and bed, common use 
of eating and drinking utensils, mouth to mouth contact, and the vitiated 
and infected air of private rooms. 

Early Symptoms of Consumption. 

The early symptoms are by no means clearly defined ; we have, how- 
ever, a steady loss in weight, with a slight amount of fever, especially 
in the afternoon or evening; the heart's action is quickened upon the 
slightest exertion, there is a general feeling of progressive weakness 
with loss of appetite, or disturbed digestion. There may or may not 
be a cough in the early stage of the disease. The symptoms referred to 
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are sufficiently serious to call for the advice of a physician, and should 
never be neglected. Every child should leam to know that prompt 
treatment in the incipient stage offers the best chances for recovery, and 
that by proper care 80 per cent may be permanently cured. 

Consumption is a curable disease, and the chief remedies, such as 
fresh air, wholesome food and living quarters, suitable clothing, sys- 
tematic bathing and hardening of the skin are also the best preventive 
measures. Patients should not waste money on patent medicines or 
advertised cures for consumption. No reputable physician ever adver- 
tises his skill, and persons unable to pay for medical services will always 
find competent men at the dispensaries. 

Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

The facts presented in the foregoing pages justify the following con- 
clusions : 

(1) Tuberculosis is an infectious disease caused by a microbe, trans- 
missible to healthy persons under certain favorable conditions. 

(2) Inherited and acquired predisposition play an important role in 
the invasion and multiplication of the bacilli. 

(3) The germs may enter the system by the respiratory and alimen- 
tary passages, and by the skin and mucous membranes^ if there be an 
abrasion. 

(4) While the bacillus may be transmitted through the milk, flesh 
and blood of animals and man, the most common and effective way of 
distributing the disease is by the sputum and droplets of tuberculous 
patients. 

(5) The habitations of consumptives as well as their personal effects, 
clothing, etc., are infected and liable to convey the disease to others. 

Space will not permit me to consider in detail the measures for the 
prevention of this disease, but I desire to emphasize a few which may 
be resorted to in the control of the sources of infection and the diminution 
of the predisposing causes. 

(1) Compulsory notification of cases to the health authorities as soon 
as the disease is recognized. This is of vital importance for the location 
and control of the sources of infection, and for the protection of the 
family and others. It has been urged that the depressing eflFect of such 
information would be too great for the patient, but this will surely be 
counterbalanced when we inform him that it is a curable and preventable 
disease, and that his chances for recovery are especially favorable if he 
does not reinfect himself. 
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The health authoritteSj apart from distributing proper printed direc- 
tions for the nse of the family and the patient, as regard the care^ disin- 
fection of spicluin and avoidance of droplet infection, should also resort 
to disltifcclion of the home and personal effects, especially upon the death 
of the patient or vacation of the premises. It is a good plan to receive 
the expectoration into paper spitting cups, paper napldas or moist saw 
dust, which should be burned. Cuspidors should contain a carbolic acid 
solution (6 ounces to a gallon of water). The patient, when out-doors, 
should use pocket spitting flasks, ajid during coughing or sneezing hold 
a handkerchief over mouth or nose. Under no circumstances should 
patients spit into spaces where the expectoration may be dried, and as 
pulverized dust, gain access to the air. The same directions about disin- 
fection apply to cases suiiering from pneumonia, influenza and diphtheria. 
The public should not cultivate an exaggerated fear of such cases^ but 
has a right to insist upon clean and decent precautions. 

(2) The enactment and enforcement of laws against promiscuous 
expectoration and coughing into the faces of persons where the sputum 
is hable to infect, and provisions for suitable spittoons and their proper 
disinfection in all public places are called for. The streets should be 
sprinkled and swept at night 50 as to reduce the inhalation of germ-laden 
dust to a minimum. 

(3) The supervision of the sanitary condition of hotels, theaters, 
churches, schools, ambulance ser\'ice, sleeping cars, etc, should likewise 
be under the control of the health department, and house-cleaning should 
be accomphshcd a3 far as practicable by the vacuum system. 

(4) Marriage with a tuberculous person should not only be dis- 
couraged, but absolutely prohibited by law. A tuberculous mother 
should not nurse her infant, and in the selection of a wet nurse a certi- 
ficate of health should be demanded. 

(5) Isolation of tuberculous patients should be insisted upon in hos- 
pitals, asylums and public institutions. In private hfe the patient should 
occupy at least a separate bed, use separate eating and drinking utensiU 
and neither receive nor give kisses. 

(6) Govermnent inspection of dairies and of dairy and meat products, 
and the extermination of bovine tuberculosis, are called for Until this 
AS accomplished or as an additional precaution^ milk should be heated to 
150 F. for 10 minutes, cooled quickly and kept cold, and all meats should 
be well cooked. 

Having considered the sources of infection and the indications for 
their control, it is well to refer to what may be done towards diminlahing 
the predisposing causes to consumption. Many of these questions have 
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been considered under personal hygiene, habitationSf ventilation, food, 
alcohol, tobacco, clothing, bathing, etc., and it remains to sum up the 
duties of the State in this direction. 

Reference has already been made to the good effects of sewers in pre- 
venting air pollution, and in the removal of dampness by drainage. When 
we recall the influence of sewers upon the prevalence of the disease, and 
remember that only about 30 per cent of the population in the United 
States live in sewered towns, and about 41 per cent live in towns having 
public water supplies, we see at once the necessity that a system of 
public sewerage should go band in hand with the public water supply. 
The neglect on the part of the State not only increases the dampness 
of the soil, but compels recourse to the various make-shifts for the col- 
lection and removal of excreta, and leads to pollution of the air, soil and 
water. 

Insanitary Dwellings. 

The influence of insanitary dwellings on the prevalence of tuberculosis 
has already been emphasized.. In addition to what has been said on page 
99,* it should be remembered that the tubercle bacillus clinging to floors 
and walls in carelessly expectorated sputum or droplets would be de- 
stroyed by a few hours of sunlight, but finds in damp and gloomy rooms 
a suitable environment for its vitality and growth; and the other insani- 
tary factors alluded to vastly increase the susceptibility to the disease. 
For all these reasons I consider the condemnation of houses unfit for 
human habitation^ and substitution of sanitary homes, only second in 
importance to the destruction of the germs. 

The State may not be in position to provide sanitary houses, but it 
can at least regulate and supervise the construction of all new houses 
with reference to the exclusion of dampness, sanitary plumbing, amount 
of air space, light, heating and ventilation of dwellings, and clearly 
define what constitutes an unsanitary tenement, offered for rent, and pro- 
vide a suitable penalty. The State should also Interdict the erection of 
tall buildings, and of all buildings covering over 66 per cent of the lot, 
since they shut out light and air, thus destroying the very object for 
which broad streets and avenues were created, and bringing us back to 
the insanitary era of the medieval towns with their narrow and winding 
streets. 

Physical Cultuke, Public Playgrounds and Baths. 

The State should pay attention to the physical development of our 
youth, and this is best accomplished by proper training, preferably in 
the open air, in connection with the public schools and playgrounds. 
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The diildren of consumptives require special attention because of the 
transmission of vulnerable anatomical elements which render them pecu- 
liarly liable to the disease; this predisposition may certainly be overcome, 
in addition to proper food, by pure air, methodical gymnaaticB and sys- 
temaiic hardening of the skin sacured by bathing, and no school should 
he witlinut these hygienic advantages. If it be found that school children 
are starving for want of food it is clearly our duty to make suitable 
provisions to prevent permanent dependency. No effort should be 
spared to increase the resisting; power of the individual. Indeed, we are 
altogether too apt to underrate the question of soil or predisposing factors 
in our crusade against the disease. 

There is abundant statistical material to indicate the influence of dust- 
producing occupations as a predisposing factor lo tuberculosis and other 
pulmonary diseases, and it is clearly the duty of the State to formulate 
efficient laws in regard to factory sanitation and the occupations in gen- 
eral which are injurious lo health. 

It is certainly the duly of the Slate to see that everj- patient who has 
no home, or whose environment offers less favorable conditions for his 
recovery, is provided with proper care and shelter. Il may be truly said 
that hospital treatment of consumptives ofFers the best chancer for recov- 
ery and the ultimate extermination of the disease, and the State, until a 
comprehensive system of industrial insurance has been adopted, must 
shoulder the responsibility in the case of patients unable to bear the 
financial burdens. Every cit)' of any size should provide facilities for 
the isolation and proper ireatrnent of the patients, supplemented by gen- 
eral State sanaJoria. Since the identification of the disease is the first 
and most important step in its treatment and prevention, the establish- 
ment of dispensaries for the recognition of incipient cases among the 
dependent classes seems urgently called for. Such dispensaries should 
become the feeders for municipal and Stale sanatoria^ and when prop- 
erly conducted, with special reference to social service, wit be a most 
important factor in the combat against tuberculosis. In all such cases 
it is desirable lo sift charity from abuse; and it devolves upon the State 
to determine the financial condition of the applicant and also prevent 
destitution of the family while the bread-winner ia incapacitated for work. 
It is also the duty of the Stale to suppress quackery, for no class falls 
more readily a prey to unscrupulous mountebanks than our consump- 
tives. 

The Federal Government is already performing an important duty by 
exercising a watchful care over the subject of tuberculosis among ani- 
mals. The preventive measures urged by the Bureau of Animal In- 
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duslry are of far-reaching significance, although primarily intended to 
protect the pocketbooks of our fanners and stockralscrs. Large sums 
are annually, and very properly, expended to quarantine our seaports 
against cholera, yellow fever and smallpox because these diseases, if per- 
mitted to gain a foothold, occur in epidemics, are rapidly fatal, and hence 
Strike terror into a community. It Is to be hoped that similar oppor- 
tunities will be afforded the Public Health Service to cope with tuber- 
culosis, which claims more victims than all these diseases combined. 

In the actual care and treatment we also have a right to expect a 
more active participation on the part of the Federal Government. It 
is a notorious fact that thoLsands of helpless cases of consumption are 
annually dumped upon our States and Territories which have become 
famed as health resorts; and the hospitals, sanatoria and almshouses 
of the Carolinas, California, Colorado, Arizona and New Mexico arc 
filled with indigent dying consumptives. 

It is claimed by Mr. Frank D. Witherbec, in "Charities/' Kovcmber 6, 
I9CM-, that in Phoenix, Arizona, public and private charity is taxed to 
the uttermost, and that three-quarters of the money expended on the 
inmates of the almshouse goes to alien consumptives. It is cruel and 
worse than useless to send a consumptive away from home without suffi- 
cient means to secure the ordinary comforts and advantages of climatic 
treatment, and the Federal Government should not tolerate it But 
until this is prevented, the Public Health and Marine Hospital Service 
should be aothorized to study the problem, which studies may form the 
basis for a more permanent and enlightened amelioration of the suffer- 
ings of this unfortunate class of victims. 

It is yery evident that the g"rcat problem which confronts most of our 
sanatoria today is, what shall be done with the class of indigent patients 
whose disease has been arrested, but who need suitable employment and 
surroundings for their permanent recovery? While it is hoped that the 
opportunities of a co-operative system will broaden out in time in con- 
nection with the State sanatoria, it cannot be denied that certain sections 
in the far West offer suitable advantages for a permanent cure, and the 
question arises whether the Federal Government would not be justified 
in enffaj^ing: in extensive live-stock raising and employ young men of 
this class to do the work? The Government needs horses and nniles, 
beef and mutton, butter and dairy products for the public services. It 
has many valuable reservalrons, susceptible of cultivation with or without 
reclamation, and there is no good reason why such Government farms 
should not prove self-supporting. 

The results of the Government Sanatoria for consumptives at Fort 



Dayard, Fort Stanton and Fort Lyons have been so gratifying tliat sub- 
stantial and permanent results may be hoped for by an expansion of 
the system to at least the civilian employees of the Government, along the 
lines indicated, or by the establishment of colonies for arrested cases. 



PNEUMONIA. 

Pneumonia ranks next in frequency to consumption as a cause of 
death. During the census year of 1900 there were 105,971 deaths from 
pneumonia in the United States, 

The records of the Health Department show that during the past 12 
years there were 5,947 deaths from this disease in the District of Colum- 
bia, 2,632 white and Z,31S colored. 

The undue prevalence of pneumonia and tuberculous diseases of the 
respiratory system is general. The colored population shows a peculiar 
susceptibility, which is, in all prot>ability, caused by environment and 
sociological factors rather than by racial differences. At all events, an 
attempt will be made, on page 120, to account for the undue mortality 
among our colored population. 

rneumonia. like tuberculosis, is an infectious disease^ and is caused 
by a microbe, first discovered by General George M. Sternberg in 18S0, 
and subsequently demonstrated to be the essential factor in the causation 
of the disease. This germ, known as a micrococcus, is found in a con- 
siderable number in the mouth and saliva of perfectly healthy subjects, 
and in very great numbers in the phlegm which fills the air cells of 
the aiiFected part of the lung, and is coughed up during the disease in the 
form of rusty sputum. The rusty appearance is due to the presence of 
blood corpuscles issuir^ from highly inflamed lung tissue. The danger 
in pneumonia depends upon the extent of lung tissue involved, the amount 
of toxins generated and absorbed, the condition of the heart and kidneys^ 
and the general power of resistance of the patient 

In the causation of the disease we are evidently dealing with several 
tactors, viz., the presence of the micrococcu!*, individual predisposition 
and an exciting cause. Since the germ has been found in the mouths of 
perfectly healthy persons, and was in fact discovered by General Stem- 
berg in his own saliva, we may conclude that the invasion of the microbe 
alone is not sufficient to produce the disease. If, therefore, an attack 
of pneumonia results, the patient must have furnished a suitable soil 
for the rapid multiplication of the germs, and the structural changes 
which are brought about by their agency. As in tuberculosis, so in this 
disease debilitating factors and depressing influences, audi aa malnutri- 
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tion, alcoholism and insanitary surroundings arc important predisposing 
■causes. But in addition to all this there must be an exciting cause. A 
careful study of the seasonal prevalence shows that pneumonia, like 
luherculosiSr bronchitis and congestion of the lut^s is very much in- 
fluenced by temperature, humidity and prevailing winds. The following 
'Chart of the Health Department shows deaths from pneumonia during 
1906, arranged by months, compared with the average monthly deaths 
for the past ten years. This chart shows that the disease is especially 
prevalent during the colder months of the year, and reaches a minimum 
in June, July, August and September. It is well known that cold, and 
especially damp cold, winds are often the cause of catching cold, prob- 
ably because they abstract bodily heat in proportion to their velocity, and 
if this takes place to an unusual degree, or with great abruptness, the 
capillaries of the skin contract, the blood is driven into the internal 
-organs^ and coi^estion results, usually in the weakest spot. As an addi- 
tional effect of sudden changes in temperature, we have the suppression 
of the cutaneous function and consequent retention of effete matter in 
the blood. We can readily appreciate how all this may be aggravated by 
the habitual presence of alcohol in the blood current, which diminishes 
-oxidation of the waste products, and also by overcrowding, because the 
effect of deficient air supply is not only to reduce the quantity of car- 
lK>nic acid by expiration, but also to diminish the normal oxidation of 
'effete matter. In any event, the conditions referred to favor the accumu- 
lation of effete matter, render the blood current sufficiently impure to 
lose its germicidat properties, and thus constitute a suitable Huid for the 
rapid multiplication of the pneumococcus invader. It is also evident 
that other depressing influences, such as previous illness, especially an 
attack of measles or of influenza, vastly increase the vulnerability of the 
tissues and chances of infection. 

This disease is doubtless communicable from sick to well persons, as 
shown by the occurrence of epidemics in prisons, institutions, etc.; 
indeed, its infectiveness is no longer a matter of doubt, and calls for 
prompt disinfection of the sputum and avoidance of close contact, in the 
manner already described in the care of tuberculous patients. 

While precautionary measures for the destruction of the germs are of 
great importance In stamping out the sources of infection, our aim must 
also be directed towards the correction of predisposing and exciting 
causes. This we can do by clothing adapted to climate and seasons, 
proper housing conditions as regards heating and ventilation, proper 
food and temperate habits. The disease, unfortunately, is increasing in 
Ihis country, and the increase is doubtless influenced by the increased 
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consumption of alcohol. We have already emphasized the fact that 
I pneumonia is vastly more fatal among the topers. 

We may also lessen the harmful effects of abrupt changes m tempera- 
ture by systematic hardening of the sldn, remembering always that a 
norma! function of the skin depends largely upon cleanTiness, and a proper 
tone of the cntantous vessels and nervtfS, secured by bathing. 

I INFLUENZA. 'TA GRIPPE." 

[ Influenza or epidemic catarrh is also an infectious disease, caused by 
a very small bacillus, discovered hy Pfeiffcr in 1892. This organism 
is constantly found in the bronchial and nasal secretions of the affected 

' persons and, as in tuberculosis and diphtlieriaT is largely disseminated by 
close contact with the sick The disease often assumes pandemic propor- 
tions, because all ages are susceptible Co infection, and no precautions 
are taken to guard against its contagious nature. As early as 1173 the 

. disease is reported to have appeared in different parts of Germany, Italy 
and England* and since then over sixty epidemics have been recorded, 

I of which fifteen were very extensive. The disease in the United States 
was first recognized in New England in 1627, and a number of epidemics, 
notably those ot 1S07, 1815, 1824, 1847-48, 1851, I85?-S8, 18?4-75 have 
been recorded. The most extensive epidemic occurred in 1S92 to 1S97, 
and during the census year 1900 there were no less than 16,645 deaths 

^* from the disease in this country. During the past 12 years 808 deaths 
were reported in tlie District of Columbia. It is hy no means a trivial 
affection, as it carries off a number of persons, chiefly from pneumonic 
complications, and wrecks the health of many more by affections of the 
nervous system, heart, kidneys, eyes and ears. In the prevention of the 
disease the same general rules which have been urged in tuberculosis 
and pneumonia are clearly indicated. 

[ TYPHOID FEVER. 

I Typhoid fever carries off annually over 35,000 victims in the United 
States. According to the records of the Health Department there were 
during the ten years ended December 51, 1906, 1,69J deaths from this 
disease in the city of Washington: 968 white and 725 colored Based 
upon an estimated mortality of 10 per cent, it is within reason to assume 

1 that there were not less than 16,930 cases during (be same period. If 

I we calculate the average coat for care, treatment and loss of work to be 
$300,00, and the average value of a human life $5,000, we have a total 
loss in the vital assets of this community of $13,544,000 from one of the 

I eo-called preventable diseases. 

I Typhoid fever is essentially a fillh disease^ caused hy a specific bacillus. 
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which is constantly found in the intestinal discharges, and almost always 
in the blood and urine of typhoid fever patients. The invasion of the 

microbe most likely takes place through the alimentary tract, as evidenced 
by the location of the disease in the intestines, and the frequent dis- 
semination of the germs through the water and milk supply. The pos- 
sibility of transmission through the air should not be excluded, for, as in 
tuberculosis, so in this disease the infectious materia] may have become 
dried and pulverized, and with particles of dust may gain access to the 
food or the mouth, there to be swallowed or inhaled. 

The principal source of transmission, however, is through the water 
supply, infected milk, food and infected hands. In all such instances the 
virus proceeds primarily from the stools and urine of typhoid patients, and 
gains access through sewers, or otherwise, to the water supply, or con- 
taminates vegetables and fruit which are eaten raw, through the medium 
of night soil or washing them with infected water. Milk and food may 
be contaminated by washing the utensils with infected water or by 
handling it with unclean or infected fingers. The writer, in his investi- 
gation of the typhoid fever situation tn 1895, also pointed out how flies 
may carry the germs on their feet, from typhoid stools and infected 
sources, to the food and milk supply. There is special danger from 
infection of the tingers in handling or washing soiled patients, or their 
clothing, bedding and utensils, as the germs from the soiled parts may 
cling to the fingers and be conveyed to the mouth during eating, or 
infect the food and milk of others, in handling it, unless the hands have 
been thoroughly washed after every unclean act. Moreover, it has been 
shown within the last ten years that some persons after recovering from 
typhoid fever may continue to carry the germs, and spread them through 
the urine and feces, although the persons themselves apparently enjoy 
good health. From the statistics of Lentz, Klinger and V. Drigalski, 
Goldberger estimates that about 3 per cent of typhoid fever patients 
become ^'chronic bacillus carriers," and thus constitute an important 
source of infection, chiefly in handling milk and food. Those who are 
familiar with the average dairy employee or cooks will have no difficulty 
in surmising how the fingers may become infected by careless toilet 
habits. Indeed, it is very evident that the Mosaic law of ablution of the 
hands after every unclean act can not be too strongly urged in the light 
of our knowledge concerning the transmission of disease germs. 

Notwithstanding the different modes of dissemination of the germs 
it should be remembered that typhoid fever is a typical water-borne 
disease. The infection of a water supply is either direct or indirect; 
the former includes all instances where the water is contaminated by 
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specifically infected sewage emptied directly into the river or lake, or by 
:creta deposited along the bajiks, whidi sooner or later are washed into 
the water supply. By indirect irfectioti we understand those instances 
in which the excreta, or wash waters, have heen deposited in or upon 
the soil, and by percolation finally reach wells, springs, or other bodies 
if water- 
That the excreta from a single typhoid patient have infected the water 
ipply of a whole community has been shown in connection with the 
rtdemic at Cumberland in 1889; the history of which shows that there 
'ere no cases of typhoid fever in that town until the discharges from 
young man, who returned from Ohio in December, qt^ite sick, found 
leir way into the public water supply. This case died December 20lh. 
'he next case appeared January 10, 1890, and within a short time 485 
ies developed in a population of 1,200. Every case but one was 
iced to polluted river water. The accompanying cliart shows that the 

I epidemic resulted in the highest typhoid mortality rate ever reached in 
^i& city, viz., 104 deaths in every 100,000 of the population, 
I The typhoid fever epidemic at Plymouth, Penna., which affected over 
1,100 persons, and began April 9, 1885, was traced to a case who con- 
tracted the disease elsewhere, returned to his home in January, 18S5, and 
was for many weeks quite ill. The dejecta from this case were thrown 
^along the sloping banks of a mountain stream where they remained 
inocuons upon the snow and frozen ground until sometime between 
'arch 25lh and April 1st, when thaws set in. Under the influence of 
lis thaw they were washed into the mountain stream and carried into 
ic reservoir which supplied the town with water. There is every reason 
believe that the typhoid fever germs were distributed in the water 
itween March 28th and April 4th or 5th. The first case was reported 
ipril 9lh, During- the week beginning April 12th from 50 to 100 cases 
ippearcd daily, and on one day it is said that 200 new cases were 
reported. 

Such instances might be multiplied by the hundreds; we have simply 
to recall the epidemic at Ithaca, N, Y,, during" the months of January, 
February and March, 1903, affecting 1,350 persons in a population of 
13,000- with 78 deaths, among them 128 students at Cornell University 
with 26 deaths. The epidemic at Butler, Penna., in the same year, 
affecting 1,348 persons with 111 deaths in a population of 18,000; the 
epidemic at Columbtis, Ohio, in 1904, with 1h640 cases and 166 deaths in 
a population of HO^O^JO: and the more recent epidemic of Scranton, in 
1906-07, with 970 cases and 77 deaths, are other shocking examples of 
water-borne typhoid. 
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Influence of Waxes Supplies Upon Typhoid Fever Rates. 

Sanitarians are so convinced that a pure water supply is incompatible 
with a high typhoid fever rate that they unhesitatingly declare, "Show 
me a city's statistics of the disease and I will tell you the character of 
its water supply." The writer, in a paper on "Conservation of life and 
health by improved water supply," presented a number of diagrams 
showing the typhoid fever rate in a number of cities, classified according 
to their water supply, of which plate 7 is here reproduced. 

This diagram also conclusively shows that the European cities which 
do not only prevent pollution of rivers, but also filter their water, enjoy 
the lowest typhoid fever rates, Tn the same paper the writer has shown 
that in seven American cities the reduction in typhoid fever, after the 
introduction of pure water, amounted to 70.5 per cent, and that during 
the past 2S years the death rate from typhoid fever In 14 countries and 
cities, tabulated by him, has been reduced 54.3 per cent. The Bulletin 
for the month of April, 1908, of the New York State Department of 
Health shows that the death rate from typhoid fever in 10 cities of that 
State has been reduced 53.4 per cent by an improved water supply. 

Causes of Typhoid Fever. 

The writer has heretofore held that about 50 per cent of the cases are 
water-borne (well, river, commercial and ice), and has taught for years 
that wells in this city, on account of soil pollution, should not be tolerated, 
and that the only way to render a suspicious supply safe for drinking 
purposes was to boil the water. The danger from Potomac water, since 
filtration, has been practically eliminated, but ice should not be mixed 
with it as it may he as impure as the water from which it is derived. 
Moreover, iced drinks and foods are also objectionable on account of the 
injury to the digestive functions, especially in the summer months, unless 
sipped very slowly, and, upon general principles, ice cream should be 
made with sterilized cream. 

In the writer's report on typhoid fever for 1895, he urged as a pre- 
ventive measure the boiling of milk, and the systematic inspection of 
dairies. This, together with the fact that he has tabulated 195 of so- 
called milk'bome typhoid epidemics, clearly indicates that in his judg- 
ment milk is to a certain extent responsible for the dissemination of the 
disease, probably in about 15 per cent of the cases. In 148 of the 195 
epidemics analyzed by him there is evidence of the disease having pre- 
vailed at the farm or dairy. In 67 instances it is probable that the 
infection reached the milk by soakage of the germs into the well water 
with which die utensils were washed, and in 16 instances the intentional 
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dilution with polluted water is a matter of evidence. In ? instances the 
infection is attributed to the cows wading in sewage -polluted water 
and meadows, and it is quite conceivable that the germs clinging to the 
tidder and teals found their way into the milk. In 4 instances the infec* 
tion was spread through cream prepared in infected premises. In 7 
instances ihraugh creameries. In one instance the milk tins were washed 
with the same cloth used among the fever patients, In other instances 
thfi germs were probably carried into the milk by flies passing from the 
infected excreta. In 24 instances the people handling the milk also 
acted as nurses. In 10 instances patients wbile suffering from mild 
attacks, or during the first ten days of their illness, continued at work. 
From what has been said of the danger of soiled hands, wc may assume 
that the germs in all such instances may be conveyed in the manner 
already explained. 

In like manner a "chronic bacillus carrier" may convey the germs by 
soiled fingers into the milk. This mode of infection was strongly sus- 
pected ever since Dr, Soper, of New York, traced a number of house- 
hold epidemics to an infected cook^* and also by a very interesting instance 
reported by Dr. Kenr>' Albert, occurring in the fall of 1907, at Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. The possihility of spreading the disease by such a carrier 
has been materially strengthened by a study of a milk-borne typhoid 
epidemic in this city in October. 1908. Surgeon-General Wyman's re- 
port says, 'Twei]t>'-six cases of typhoid in Georgetown, occurring be- 
tween October 8th and 15th, were traced through the milk to the dairy 
farm. On close inspection of this dairy farm no case of typhoid fever 
for years could he found to have occurred among any of the employees, 
tior was any other sonrce of infection discovered until after a sys- 
tematic examination of dejecta of all the employees had been made in 
the hygienic laboratory. 

"This examination developed large numbers of typhoid bacilli in the 
dejecta of one woman who had had typhoid fever eighteen years before, 
and was one of the milkers of the dairy. Persons thus affected are 
known to the medical profession as typhoid bacilli carriers, but this is 
[the first considerable outbreak of typhoid in the United Stales traced 
through milk to such a carrier, excepting the case reported by Dr Henry 
Albert, of Iowa, in the 'Hygienic Laboratory Rnlletin,' on 'Milk and its 
Relation to the Public Health/ published last January. 

^'The case just discovered is deemed of special interest to health 
officers in their endeavors to trace the source of typhoid outbreaks when 
that soitrce seems to be obscure. At least 2 per cent of all recovered 
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cases of typhoid fever become bacilli carriers for a longer or shorter 
period, even while enjoying good health. Ten per cent of the cases of 
typhoid fever iti Washington during the past three years have been 
definitely traced to infected milk." 

This instance is of extreme interest and certainly suggestive of dan- 
ger, but scientific critics may be tempted to ask: IsL If this woman 
was the only possible source of infection, why did she not infect the 
consumers of the milk before? unless, indeed, it can be shown that she 
had a recent re-infection. 2d. Were the typhoid fever germs actually 
found in the milk? 3d, If not, why was there no efFort made to 
demonstrate experimentally that this woman with the careless toilet 
habits could infect her hands and through it the milk? And, 4th. Have 
all other local sources of infection in Georgetown been effectually elimi- 
nated? 

The evidence on milk infections shows how important it is for us to 
bring our milk to the boiling point (scalding) » which will kill the germs. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that, of the 330 milk epidemics 
(typhoid, scarlet fever and diphtheria) collected by the writer, 243 have 
been recorded by English authors, 52 by American, 14 by German, 11 
by Scandinavian and 5 each by French and Australian writers. This 
is probably due to the fact that the English and Americans usually 
consume raw milk, while on the Continent milk is rarely used without 
being first boiled. 

About 15 per cent of all typhoid cases are brought to the city from 
summer resorts and rural districts, and about 20 per cent may be spread 
through the agency of flies, personal contact, the consumption of raw 
oysters and shell fish raised in sewage-polluted waters, or the eating of 
strawberries, radishes, celery, lettuce and other vegetables and fruits 
which have been contaminated with infected night soil. Hence the im- 
portance of carefully washing all uncooked articles of food. 

Typhoid Fever in the Rural Disthicts, 

There is much reason for assuming that the undue prevalence of 
typhoid in rural districts is a fruitful source of infection to the urban 
population, chiefly through the milk supply and summer boarders. 

When we consider the fact that over 70 per cent of our population 
resides in rural districts, that the "bone and sinew" of these are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, and that they do not enjoy the benefits of en- 
forced sanitation hy local health boards, we see at once the desirability of 
the family physician extending useful suggestions on healthful building 
sites and homes^ disposal of house wastes, the importance of a pur« 
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water supply, wholesome ard properly cooked food, etc. As it is now, 
the diet is faulty, especially Ihe hot biscuits and greasy fried dishes, while 
wells and privies are often dangerous neighbors, favoring the spread of 
filth diseases. The unrlue prevalence of typhoid fever couli be mate- 
rially checked by chemical disinfectants, or by adding to the discharges 
£our or iive times the quantity of botliug water kept in contact for at 
least ten minutes. While prompt disinfection of the excreta is of vital 
importance we should also make an effort to get rid of the flics by 
prompt disposal of the horse manure in which they breed, the abandon- 
ment of open privies and surface pollution, substitution of the dry earth 
closet, or other rational methods for the collection and disposal of excreta, 
removal of garbagi^, etc. 



Predisposing Causes to Typhoid Fever, 

The writer, in his investigation of 500 cases in 1895, found that in a 
large number of cases, especially in the southwest and along the eastern 
branch of the Potomac, the system was very much debilitated by the 
malarial cachexia prior to the attack. What effect the James Creek 
canal, the backing up of sewage and corseqnent flooding of nncemented 
ba'^ements and cellars, or the emanations from the filth-reeking shores 
may have had, as a contributory factor, it is difficult to say. We know, 
however, that marshes breed mosquitoes, which are the carriers of 
malaria, and that apart from the unwholesome emanations, the evapora- 
tion of water also increases the humidity of the air and thus intensifies the 
effects of both heat and co]d, all of which can not fail to lower the power 
of resistance to disease. For these reasons his 5th recommendation, sub- 
mitted in 1895, referred to sanitary measures looking to the reclamation 
of the stagnant and polluted marshes and the prompt disposal of sewage- 

In this connection let ua remember, however, that while the Anacostia 
flats are productive of disease, directly and indirectly^ similar effects, 
differing only in degree, may be produced by filthy homes, back yards 
and stagnant pools of water within the city limits- 

The same report, on page 261. says: In addition to the germ, there 
must also be a suitable soil for its proliferation in the system and this 
individual predisposition or vulnerability, which renders the body more 
liable to be acted upon by the germs, may be the result of debility, faulty 
nutrition, fatigue, excesses of all kinds, abrupt changes in temperature, 
impure air, mental depression, unwholesome food and many other factors 
calculated to diminish the power of resistance of the individual. 

The factors of environment and other predisposing causes are plainly 
revealed by the undue fatality in tUc colored population. The average 
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typhoid death rate among the colored during the past ten years was 
76,4, as compared with 47.4 for the whites. 

Many of the factors concerned will be alluded to on page 120, and 
much may be done by uplifting influences and higher standards of living 
towards the removal of the predisposing causes of typhoid fever. 

Why Is There More Typhoid Fever in Washington Than ik 
Northern Cities? 

Now that we have a pure water supply this very pertinent question has 
been asked, and among the answers so far given may be mentioned 

the following; 

(1) Washington, like very many other southern cities, has a very 
large colored population, with their greater susceptibility to disease. 
This, however, accounts for only a certain percentage of the excess, 
as the rate for the white population is also abnormally high. 

(2) It is a well-known fact that all intestinal diseases are especially 
prevalent in hot climates and seasons. This is probably due to the fact 
that the blood is kept too long at the periphery on account of excessive 
perspiration^ and the stomach and other internal organs suffer in tone 
and nutrition for want of adequate blood supply, and can not exert their 
norma! defensive forces.* So, for example, typhoid fever germs would 
be digested^ like many other vegetable cells, as long as the digestive 
functions are normalj but if for any reason this function is Impaired or 
arrested, this defensive force ceases, and the way for infection is open. 
Functional derangements of the stomach, together with the debilitating 
influences of heat, doubtless play an important role in increasing the 
general susceptibility to typhoid fever in all southern climes. 

(3) Dr. Woodward, our Health Officer, suggests that the greater in- 
tensity of heat in the South leads to the ingestion of larger quantities 
of water than are consumed farther north, and, therefore, so far as 
water-borne typhoid fever is concerned, to increased chances of infec- 
tion. He also suggests that "intensity of heat and the long duration of 
the heated season probably lead to a more rapid and more extensive 
lowering of the water in the streams and wells than occurs in cooler 
regions, and thus lead to a greater concentration of infectivity, if the 
water in such streams and wells are infected. The temperature of the 
water in such streams and wells may be better suited to the life of the 
typhoid fever bacillus than is the temperature of northern waters. More- 
over, owing to the greater duration of the summer season, the fly season 
is longer, and the periods during which the diet of the people consists 
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largely of uncooked articles is correspondingly extended. The chances 
of infection are, tJierefore, correspondingly increased in so far as relates 
to infection through foods. Still it would be but poor comfort to know 
that, because Washington is a Southern city it must continue forever 
to pay its death toll to the typhoid fever Jug-gemaut; the problem must 
not be solved in that way. But the probTem is rot yel solved, nor is it 
likely ever to be solved until the investigation is taken up along broader 
lines than any that have yet been adopted ; that is, until the investi^tion 
into the causes of the undue prevalence of typhoid fever in this District 
13 made to include an investigation into the causes of the prevalence of 
typhoid fever elsewhere, so that by a process of comparison and exclu* 
s?on the cause for the excessive typhoid fever rates in the District of 
Cohimbia can be ascertained-" 



PrEVEWTION of TvPHOID FEVEk. 

The writer, in his report on typhoid fever in 1895, referred in his 
concluding recommendation to thorough disinfection of the excreta from 
all typhoid fever patients and greater care on the part of those connected 
with the sick. We have known for over 2b years that the tjphoid gerras 
are conveyed chiefly through the feces and urine of infected persons, that 
they are capable of reproduction within and without the body, unless 
killed by certain physical or chemical agents. We have already men- 
tioned that even the addition of four or five times the volume of boiling 
water to feces or urine will effectually destroy the vitality of the germs. 
If chemical agents are used the method must be thorough and exact. 
The attendant must prepare and use germicidal solutions of standard 
strength, and unless this is done the whole process is a snare and delu- 
sion. So, for example, all vessels containing stools should be filled with 
a double volume of a solution of chloride of lime (G ounces to the gallon), 
or a 5 per cent solution of carbolic acid, 6 ounces to one gallon of boiling 
water, or a corrosive sublimate solution, 60 grains of corrosive sublimate, 
2 teaspoonfuls of table salt to one gallon of water, or any of the standard 
disinfectants; and kept in a covered vessel for at least one hour before 
emptying- Disinfection must also extend to the patient's soiled body^ 
clothing and bedding, and to the hands of the nurse. If this is not 
done there is danger from so-called contact infection, If^fecled fingers 
may contaminate the food, while a fly alighting upon a soiled part may 
carry the germs on its feet to the food and drink of the other inmates 
or even to some neighboring houses. Prompt and efficient disinfection 
will destroy Ihe principal sources of infection, and if carried out uni- 
versally, would go far towards removing typhoid fever from the face 
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of the globe. That this is possible is shown by the fact that the typhoid 
rate in Berlin has been reduced from 142 per 100,000 of population in 
1872 to 5 in 1906, 
The causes of typhoid fever in this city are perhaps more complex 

and varied than elsewhere, no one factor can alone be held responsible 
for its undue prevalence, and in the prevention of the disease due atten- 
tion must be paid to the removal of all the causes likely to influence 
its spread. 

Among the sanitary measures which should be invoked are the fol- 
lowing: The expenditure of $100,000 asked for by Major Cosby for 
the perfection of the quality of the filtered water. While the installa- 
tion of the filtration plant has resulted in an improved water supply, it 
is found that during periods of great turbidity, especially during the 
months of December and January, the number of bacteria remaining in 
the effluent exceeds permissible limits. It has also been shown that the 
efficiency of the filters, as regards removal of bacteria, can not be increased 
without previous chemical treatment of the water at such periods. In 
view of the fact that the degree of danger varies with the number of 
bacteria left in the water, no effort should be spared to eliminate these 
high counts by the methods proposed by the engineer in charge. 

The prevention of river pollution involves problems which should be 
solved in the interest of this and other communities using a public water 
supply from interstate rivers, under which circumstances the inhabitants 
of one commonwealth are powerless to protect themselves against the 
misdeeds of their neighbors. 

The abandonment of public and private wells and box privies, wherever 
found; the removal of slums* insistence upon clean homes, back yards, 
basements, cellars, alleys, streets and vacant lots, and more stringent laws 
for the production and sale of milk and cream, together with the reclama- 
tion of the Anacostia Flats can not fail to diminish some of the con- 
tributory factors in the prevalence of the disease. 

Many of these measures have been urged by the Commissioners and 
the Health Officer for years, and It is the duty of every good citizen to 
strengthen their hands in their well-directed efforts. In addition to all 
this, there is special need for more visiting nurses and social workers 
to instruct our neglected neighbors in higher standards of living, and 
finally, more attention should be paid in our schools to hygienic and 
sociological questions, so that the average child may leam the essentials 
for the preservation and promotion of health. 
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DIARRHEA AND DYSENTERY, 

Whilst diarrhea is a sjirptom of very many diseases, there is reason 
for believing that certain forms, occurring' in infants as well as adults, 
towards the middle or close of a hot, dry summer, are caused by the 
consumption of tainted food, riilk^ impure water, etc, superinduced by 
putrefactive bacteria^ and that the serious forms oJ summer complalots 
arc due to specific germs. 

From wbat we know of the nature and cause of dysentery we are led 
to consider it an infectious disease, which is spread very much like 
typhoid fever. The tropical form of dysentery is caused by an ameboid 
organism, while the type most prevalent in this country is due to a 
bacillus- 

In our present state of knowledge we may conclude that the virus ol 
dysentery, wliether of the bacillary or amebic typc> proceeds from the 
intestinal discharges of a previous case, and the most usual mode of trans- 
mission oi the germs is through the water supply. This is the opinion 
of Virchow^ based upon personal experience in E^'pt, and Uffehnann has 
frequently observed that persons using boiled water during a dysentery 
epidemic remained exempt, and thai the simple closing of a suspicious 
well often checked the spread of the disease. It is also perfectly con- 
ceivable that tlie germs may be spread through soils strongly polluted 
and infected with cxcrementitious matter, and with particles of dust 
gain access to milk, fruitn fresh vegetables, etc., which are eaten raw. 
The agency of flies in carrying the germs from infected sources to the 
food supply cannot be ignored, 

Temperalnre also plays an important role in the development of the 
disease. At all events, statistics show that in temperate climates the 
disease assumes epidemic proportions in July, August and September, 
and declines with the approach of cold weather; it goes hand in hand^ 
therefore^ with a maximum temperature of the air and soil. It is also 
a clinical fact that badly nourished individuals, atid those suffering from 
indigeiition or intestinal catarrhs^ are especially liable to be attacked. 

Propbylaxis: fn the attempt to prevent epidemic extensions of these 
disea5es the water supply should be looked after, and every source of 
contamination of wells, springs ard public reservoirs must be avoided, 
and suspicious supplies closed. 

The public should be enlightened as to the nature of these diseases, 
and especially of the necessity for prompt disinfection of stools. It 
should also be informed that indigestion, the result of indiscretion in 
eating and drinking and chilling of the body, increase the susceptibility; 
that it is desirable during the prevalence of these diseases to use only 
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boiled water and milk, and to avoid the consumption of raw vegetables 
and fruit, unless they have been thoroughly washed with water previously 
boiled. 

INFANTILE MORTALITY. 

According to Oestcrlein's statistics it is safe to assert that the average 
death rate during the first year of life is 188 out of 1,000 infants born. 

According to the census of 1900 the infantile mortality per 1,000 
births in the so-called Registration States was as foilows; 

District of Columbia 274.5 

Rhode Island 197.9 

Massachusetts 1775 

New Hampshire 172.6 

New Jersey 167.4 

New York 159-8 

Connecticut . . 156.8 

Maine 144.1 

Vermont 122.1 

Michigan 12U 

It will be seen that the rate of Vermont and Michigan is less than 
one half that of the District of Columbia. 

The rates in foreign countries likewise vary considerably. In France 
the average rate from 1874 to 1893 was 167; in 1903 it had fallen to 
137, practically the same as that of New Jersey, 

According to Harrington* our highest rate about equals Russia, and 
it is not much greater than that of Austria. Rhode Island makes a 
l*etter showing than Germany and Italy. The German rates for the 
five years 1901-1905 were as foilows: 216, 184, 202, 204, 204. The 
Italian rates are 170, Maine stands with England and Wales, and better 
than Belgium and the Netherlands. The rales for England and Wales 
are 150; Belgium 156; The Netherlands 147. The rate of Vermont is 
lower than Scotland (126), Denmark (127), Finland (134), or Switzer- 
land (144), Michigan is also lower than Scotland (126). The fol- 
lowing' countries have lower rates: New South Wales, 108; Victoria, 
105; Ireland, 105; South Australia, 102; Queensland, 101; Sweden, 98; 
Norway, 90; New Zealand, 79. 

These are mean rates for rural and urban districts. In towns and 
cities the mortality is always higher, amounting to 33,6 per cent, as 
compared with the rural mortality of 27.8 per cent. 

The District of Columbia in 1900 had the unenviable reputation of 
leading the list of the Registration States in Infant Mortality, but the 
rate of Washington as a city compares favorably with other cities. 

The census of 1900 gives a list of 106 cities and towns with infantile 

■Harrington, Infantile Mortality, *'Am. Jour. Med. Sc." December, 1906. 
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<leath rates in excess of 175. In 9 cases the rate exceeded 300; in 38 
it was between 200 and 280, and in 49 it was between 175 and 200. 
The following is a partial list of these cities : 



Charleston, S. C 419,5 

Savannah, Ga 387^ 

Mobik. Ala 344.5 

Key West, Fla 311.8 

Biddeford. Me 311.6 

Atlanta, Ga 306.0 

Fall River, Mass 304,7 

Lynchburg, Va 301.7 

Richmond, Va. 300.7 

Laconia. N. H 294.6 

Shreveport, La. 293-5 

Jacksonville, Fla 287,6 



Norfolk, Va. 284,6 

Lowell, Mass, 27S5 

Washington, D. C 2745 

Baltimore. Md 235.1 

New Orleans. La 229.2 

Detroit, Mich 2012 

Philadelphia. Pa. ..: 201.9 

Newport. Ky, 189,8 

Indianapolis, Ind, .,,. 173,5 

Kansas City 168.8 

Springfield - - 167.4 

New York 189,4 



The following is a list of 24 German cities with excessive infantile 
death rates: 
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In 1904, in the 323 German cities and towns having populations ex- 
ceeding 15,000 the rate was 202. In the 12 months ended June 30^ 1906, 
the rate in 32 German cities with a population of over 100,000 the 
rate was 19^. (Harrington.) 

From the foregoing figures it appears that in many cities, out of 
every 1,000 children born alive, over one-third perish before the com- 
pletion of the first year; but fortunately for the perpetuation of the 
human race the average infant mortality all over the world is only about 
one sixth of those born. 
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Of the twelve months during the first year of life the first month fur- 
nishes the highest mortality. Of the 1,233 infantile deaths reported in 
this city in 1906, 222 were due to premature birth; 40 to congenital 
debility; 28 to malformations, and 9 to difficult labor. The first month 
i^ followed by the second, third and fourth months, probably also because 
of diminished vital resistance. The tenth, eleventh and twelfth months 
are also dangerous months, as this is at the usual period of weaning 
with its attending danger from digestive diseases incident to artificial 
feeding. We have already referred to diarrheal diseases as the prin- 
cipal cause of infantile mortality. A mortality of 40 per cent from 
diarrheal diseases, and 2.5 per 1,000 from tubercular diseases of the 
abdominal lympathics and glands can not fail to claim our attention, and 
certainly points, with more than mere suspicion, to the fact that the 
morbific agent in these cases is introduced into the body with the food, 
especially unwholesome and infectious cow's milk. Nor is it improbable 
that the 21 per cent who die from affections of the respiratory organs 
are largely the victims of ignorance as regards temperature and clothing 
and other environments of the child- The infant mortality is everywhere 
influenced by extremes of heat and cold, but the hot months^ like July, 
August and September, are the most dangerous on account of the disas- 
trous attacks of diarrheal diseases. The fatal influence of heat is graph- 
ically shown in the accompanying chart. (See next page.) The deaths 
from diarrheal diseases ranged according to months, from 5 in January 
to 108 in July, and 58 in August, after which there is a rapid decline. 
The same abrupt changes are noted in the large statistical material of 
German cities in 1905, dealing with 128,035 deaths under one year, the 
deaths from diarrheal diseases ranging from 1,192 in January to 15,863 
in August- 
High infantile mortality rates have always been considered the oppro- 
brium of the healing art. Dickson asked over fifty years ago, "How 
shall we prevent the early extinction of half the new born children of 
men?" While powerless to solve all the mysteries connected with this 
subject, an attempt will be made to answer the practical question. Can 
they be reduced? Space will not permit to enter into details of infant 
hygiene, but we must at least point out the fact that the mortality can 
be greatly reduced by improving the original stock, i. e., the physique 
and habits of the parents, and placing them, as well as their offspring, 
under more suitable environments, especially with reference to fresh 
air, sunlight, exercise, suitable clothing, and habitations, and last but 
not least, proper food. 
The influence of favorable hygienic conditions was demonstrated by 
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Ca^per'fi fi1a.tif^tic&t published as early a.s 1825, thawing that the iafant 
mortality rate among royal children was ooly 57^ as compared with 34S 
per J,000 among the infants of the poor. Of 170 deatha from infantile 
diarrhea, investigated by Helie in Graz in 1903 and I904j not one 
belonged to a rich family, and but 9 to the well-to-do class, whiie 16L 
belonged to the poor and the very poor. Clay calculates that of every 
100 chilJren born in England, 90 will be alive al the end of the first year 
of those born in aristocratic families; 79 in the mercantile class, and 68 
among the laboring classes. The relation of infantile mortality to the 
occupation of the women has already been discussed in a previous 
report. 

Dr. George Reid. al the National Conference on Infantile Mortality, 
held in London in June, 1906, contrasted the infantile mortality in two 
districts, identical in health conditions, but with the important difference 
that in one women are largely employed in industrial pursuits, and in 
the other there is practically no employment for them, with the result 
that the infantile mortality varied from 149 to 198 per 1,000. 

The infantile mortaUty returns in the United States, also, indicate 
that we are dealing with a cla5»s mortality, which is highest in com- 
mnnities where women are employed in mills and other gainful occupa- 
tions, and ill consequence the children fall victims to ignorance and 
neglect. Contrast, for example, the census rates for 1900 of Fall River, 
Mass. (204.7); Lowell. Mass, (275,5); Nashua. N. H, (261.2); Law- 
rence, Mass. (246.5) ; Manchester, N. H. (23S,4) ; all typical mill towns, 
with the rate at Cambridge, Mass., which was 186,5. The seasonal and 
climatic influences are, of course, the same, and presumably, also, the 
general finality of the milk supply, hence we must look largely to sociolog- 
ical factors for an explanation, such as has been offered on pages^ 
68-70 * and may be summed up in ignorance and poverty. The same 
explanation applies to the excessive rates among colored infants in many 
of our Stales and in our own city. During the year 1905 the number of 
children under iwo years of age who died in Washington from diarrheal 
diseases and inflammation of the bowels was 318, 146 white and 
172 colored. The corresponding death rate per 100,000, calculated on the 
basis of the entire population, was for the white population 63.1 and for 
the colored population 181. If any further argument is necessary to show 
the influence of sociological factors, it will be found in the fact that 1,792 
of the 2,711 infantile deaths, investigated by Neuman in Berlin in 1903, 
cccurred in one-room dwellings, 754 in two-room, and 165 in three- 
tfjoom and larger dwellings. 
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The difference m the mortality of legitimate and illegitimate children 
is very gjeat and varies, according to Uffelmann, as follows: 

Legitimate Children llJeg^Cimate Children 
per cent. per cent 

In Friince 15.0 300 

In Austria 22.9 3&A 

In Sweden 13,0 24^ 

In England 14,0 35^ 

But the most frightful mortality rates are everywhere furnished by the 
hand or bottle fed children. 

Dr. Newsho!me,| the Medical Officer for Brighton, England, states that 
breast-fed infants contribute but one-tenth of the deaths from infantile 
d-arrhea. W. J. TysonJ asserts that three fourths of the 150,000 infantile 
deaths in Great Britain are bottle-fed. Indeed, we have evidence that 
of the 54,047 infantile deaths which have been investigated at home and 
abroad with reference to feeding, 86-6 per cent had been artificially fed, 
all of which points to the fact that the quality of the food, chiefly cow's 
milk, in hand-fed children, plays the most important role. This assump- 
tion finds, moreover, support by the fact that the infantile death rate, 
and diarrheal diseases, in children under five years of age, have mate- 
rially decreased in a number of American cities since the enactment of 
pure-milk laws, notably in Buffalo, Rochester, Chicago, New York and 
Washington. The Report of the Health Officer of the District of Co- 
lumbia for 1906, page 11, says: "High as is the infantile mortality rate 
even now from diarrhea and inflammation of the bowels, it is far below 
the figures that formerly prevailed. During the five-year period, 1880- 
1884, the death rate from diarrhea and inflammation of the bowels among 
children under 2 years of age was 162 per 100,000 per annum. During 
the five-year period, 1885-1889, the average annual rate was 168. During 
the next period, 1890-1894, the death rate rose to 175, but in the year 
1895 a diminution began. During the period 1895-1899 the death rate 
from the diseases named was only 135; in the period 1900-1904 it was 
only 109; in 1905 it was 104, and in 1906 it was only 97. 

"The only explanation for the fall in the death rate from infantile 
diarrhea that I have been able to discover is the enactment, on March 2, 
1895, of the law regulating the sale of milk in the District of Columbia, 
and the establishment of dairy and dairy farm inspection under the pro- 
visions of that law. * * *" 
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Maternal Nursing* 

The mortality statistics in hand-fed children are the most eloquent 
arguments which can be offered in favor of breast feeding. 

Recent statistics collected by Von Bungc in different parts of Europe 
indicate that probably 75 per cent of the women couM nurse their chil- 
dren, Budin asserts that 448 out of 557 women who attended one of 
the Paris clinics were able to nurse their children. Madame Dluski, in 
an able thesis, maintains that of every 100 healthy women, when the 
tecessary conditions of alimentation and repose are present, 99 are 
actually able to nurse their offspring. The importance of maternal 
nursing is emphasized in different parts of Europe by popular educa- 
tion^ and by the enactment of laws requiring, in industrial establishments 
where 50 or more women are employed, special rooms for maternal 
nursing. On the other hand, statistics collected by Hegar in large ob- 
stetrical institutions in Germany indicate that only about 50 per cent of 
women are capable of nursing their offspring for merely a few weeks^ 
and the question naturally arises: What are the causes of this inability 
to discharge their sacred maternal duties? Among them may be men- 
tioned physical inability as a result of insufficient or improper food, hard 
work, care, hereditary debility and disease, tuberculosis, alcoholism of 
the woman's own father, modified syphilis, or nervous diseases in the 
family. Von Bunge believes that, apart from actual disease in the 
mother, alcoholism is one of the chief causes, as the daughters of the 
third generation of alcoholics are usually unable to nurse their offspring. 
The effects of hard work and gainful occupations have been pointed 
out* but there is absolutely no excuse for mothers who, although 
physically able-bodied, are disinclined to nurse their children, chiefly as 
a matter of ease, comfort and social pleasures, and who, instead of em- 
ploying a healthy wet-nurse, prefer artificial feeding, and often resort to- 
patent baby foods. 

Dr. Henry D. Fry,t Professor of Obstetrics, Georgetown University, 
in his excellent monograph on Maternity, states that such foods are more 
often the cause of scurvy than other nourishment. On page 149 he 
says: "Pictures of fat babies smile at us from the pages of newspapers 
and magazines, and the advertisements say they were raised on this or 
that food product. Unfortunately, many babies have been raised to 
'worlds unknown,' but we do not sec their pictures. The evidence of this 
must be sought in grave yards, where tombstones bear silent witness to 
the high rate of mortality in early life." These remarks are equally 
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applicable to the pernicious use of ''soothing" and "teething sirups>" 
''babies' friend/' etc. 

Professor Jacobi* offers some excellent advice when he says: "In- 
fants are the future citizens of the republic. Let the republic see that no 
liarm accrue from the incompetence or unwillingness to nurse, * * * 
From a physical, moral and socio-political point of view, there is only 
one calamity still graver, that is to refuse to have children at all, * * * 
The human society of the future will have to see to it that no poverty, 
no cruel labor laws, no accident, no luxurious indolence must interfere 
with the nursing of infants. 

*'We are building hospitals for the sick of all classes; asylums for the 
insane, neuropathies and drunkards; nurseries and schools for epileptics, 
<:retins and idiots; refuges for the dying consumptives, and sanatoria for 
incipient tuberculosis. We are bent upon curing and upon preventing. 
Do we not begin at the wrong end? We allow consumptives and epilep- 
tics to marry and to propagate their own curse. We have no punish- 
ment for the syphilitic and gonorrheic who ruins a woman's life and im- 
pairs the human race. Man, however, should see that his kind must not 
suffer. One-half of us should not be destined to watch and nurse and 
support the other half. Human society and the State have to protect 
themselves by looking out for a healthy^ uncontaminatcd progeny. Laws 
are required to accomplish this. • * *'' 

As a matter of fact, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan and Connecticut 
have laws prohibiting the marriage of epileptics. Indiana also prohibits 
marriages of persons suffering from transmissible diseases and, by an 
act of 1907, ^'confirmed criminals, imbeciles, idiots and rapists, procrea- 
tion by whom is deemed inadvisable by experts, shall be unsexed by sur- 
gical operation." 

Until there is greater perfection in the physical, moral and economtcaJ 
■conditions of the human race, there will always be a large percentage 
of infants deprived of their natural food. In order to appreciate the 
dangers of artificial feeding it may be well to point out briefly some of 

The Anatomical and Physiological Characteristics of Infants. 

The average weight of a healthy new-born male child is 3,500 grama, 
and of a female 3,000 grams; at the expiration of the first month the 
<;hild should weigh about one-third more than at birth; during the 
middle of the fifth month it should have doubled its weight and at the 
completion of the first year it should weigh three times its original 
weight. 
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At the end of the second year the normal child slionld weigh about 
12,000 grams, or a little over 26 pounds. Any decided variatiaii should 
cause the mother to seek proper advice. It should also be rememhiered 
thst (he anatomical elements of the Jige&tivc tract of infanls arc very 
<Ielicate and vulnerable and especially susceptible to injurious inllucnccs, 
iiich as cold or improper food, atmospheric temperature, c(c. The 
sahva, up to the tentli month, is scant and incapable to any considerable 
extent of converting starchy food into sugar, a property only fnlly 
<leveloped about the expiration of the ninth month. 

The mnscular coats of the sloniach are delicate and vomiting h easily 
provoked; the jjaslric glands secrete a juice which is Ic^ip aciil llian xn 
after years, and the contents are passed from the stomach into the upper 
intestinal canal at intervals of i}^ hours. The pancrt^alic juices for the 
iirst few months in life are scant and up to the fourth or sixth week 
incapable of converting starch into siigar^ but fully prepared to digest 
the proteids and fats of the milk. The stools of a iwrmal infant scarcely 
exceed two or three during the 24 hours; they are of a semi -unctuous 
consistency and orange or egg-yellow in color. 

There can be no question that the natural food is breast milk from a 
healthy mother — no other food insures to the same extent the phy- 
siological development of the child. A normal infant requires a daily 
supply of milk to the amount of about one-seventh of its weight. 

The average connjosition of human milk, after the regidariiy of 
lactation has been established, is about as follows: Water, 8/.30 per cent ; 
protcids, 1,5 per ccnti fats, 4,00 per cent; sugar, 7,00 per cent; and 
mineral salts. OJO per cent. The composition of the milk is by no means 
constant, and is influenced by a number of factors, auch as the age of 
the mother, food, habits, emotions, race, physical pecuharilies. etc. The 
digestibility of human milk is nearly perfect, as 97 per cent is j^enerally 
utilized; all of the constituents are absolutely essential to health and a 
proper growth of the body. 



Cj\be of the Breasts. 

The mother should take special care of the nipples and hreastji and 
can prevent much physical suffering, from local inflammatory affections, 
by washing the parts after each nursing with plain water, and careful 
drying. 

It is very doubtful whether the practice of washing the nipple* durlngr 
the last three months of pregnancy with alcoholic an'] astringent lotions 
is productive of good; indeed, Professor Fry* believes they arc harmful 
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by drying up the secretions of the sebaceous glands and making them 
more liable to crack, and he recommends instead the application of cocoa 
butter, lanolin, albolene, vaseline or castor oih 

Much can be done at the outset in preventing sunken or depressed 
nipples by avoidance of tight clothing, but when they do occur they should 
be treated by the attending physician. 

Frequency of Nursing. 

There is nothing to justify the frequent practice of administering to 
new-born infants different teas and sweetened water during the first 
few days after birth. Plain boiled water, at a temperature of 99, may 
be given; but above all we should endeavor to establish regular habits 
at the outset, and avoid overfeeding. Professor Heubner believes that 
the number of feedings heretofore advocated is too great, and a less- 
number is productive of better results. In this he is supported by other 
competent observers, and Dr. Schcreschewsky,* in his excellent article 
on ^'Infant Feeding/' gives the following schedule, which seems to fulfill 
the best practice in this direction: 

Number of Nursings Tnterval during 

Age. ^ in24hours. day. Night. 

First day 4 6 1 

Second day - 6 4 1 

Third to twenty-eighth day 8 2^ 1 

Fourth to thirteenth week .........7 3 1 

Third to fifdi month 6 3 

Fifth to twelfth month 5 4 

The infant during the first four or five days after birth usually loses 
about 8 per cent of its weight. It should then regain lost weight and 
continue to gain at the rate of 120 to 150 grams (4 or S ounces) every 
week during the first three months, and iiom the third to the sixth month 
it should gain about 100 to 120 grams or from 3j^ to 4 ounces each week. 

By weighing the baby regularly we can judge with precision of its 
general progress. Professor Fryf says: "A baby that is at a standstill 
or losing weight is not getting enough food. Crying under these cir- 
cumstances means more food or a better quality of the food." In order 
to differentiate between the cries of hunger, colic or earache, he points 
out that a hungry baby cries after it has been nursed and cries before 
the next feeding. He suggests placing the finger in its mouth, when it 
will stop crying and suck it for a moment and then cry again at its 
disappointment. "Nursing babies may be starving in spite of an abundant 
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secretion of breast milk. The fluid may be abundant in quantity but poor 
in quality. The nutritive value of breast milk can be ascertained by a 
simple method. Draw off some and let it stand in a test tube over night. 
If normal a good layer of cream will form on top — from ^ to 4 per cent. 
If poor the color is pale blue at first, the next morning watery^ and the 
cream will be only one per cent or a little more. Very l>ad milk will 
show less than one per cent of cream. Again, a starving baby is not 
nourished properly. To find this out examine the skin over the tibia 
(shank). If the baby is not getting enough nourishment the skin can 
be pinched up with the fingers; li properly nourished the skin is firmly 
attached to the underlying tissue and the grasp of the fingers slips over 
it. This point is demonstrated by examining the skin on the back of any 
one's hand. Extend the fingers and the skin is easily picked up, like 
that over tlic tibia of a starving baby- Close the fist and the skin i» 
tight, as one will lind it over the shank of a properly nourished baby.*' 

Weaning of Infants. 

It is believed that a normal woman who enjoys a good appetite and a 
supply of good wholesome food, obeying the ordinary rules of health, 
will have no difficulty in discharging her raaternal duties. Nature 
probably intended that the infant should subsist upon breast milk until 
the eruption of the first molars, and many mothers actually nurse their 
offspring until the twelfth or fifteenth month. 

If we can appoint our own time, the weaning should be gradual and 
not considered before the tenth or twelfth month, especially not during 
the hot months, provided the health of the mother is good and the child 
is doing well. It would be very unwise to wean a sick child unless the 
^■'ickncss is caused by the mother's milk. 

An inadequate supply of breast milk can be made up by mixed feed- 
ing, and surely even a half supply of normal mother^s milk for sick 
children is better than a full supply of prepared milk. 

COMDTTTOKS WhICH MaY CoMFKL R.ECOORSG TO ARTIFICIAL FEEDING. 

Unfortunately, there arc a number of reasons which may render the 
employment of a wet-nurse or recourse to artificial feeding imperative 
at any period oJ lactation; 

1- A motherless child, or when the mother is suffering from an infec- 
tious or communicable disease, such as typhoid fever, pncumouiaj etc. 
A tuberculous mother would not only aggravate her disease but also 
expose the child to infection. 

2, Childbed fever and other severe complications of the parturient 
state, such as hemorrhages, convulsions, inflammation of the kidneys; al&o 
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in anemic and in cachectic and serious nervous conditions^ such as chorea 
and epilepsy, 

3 Inflaminatory conditions of the nipples and breast, because of the 
admixture of pus and disease germs. 

4. When no milk is secreted, and deformities and anomalies of the 
nipple and breast exist which can not be corrected. 

5. Return of menstrual period or early pregnancy, if resulting in di- 
gestive derangements or malnutrition in the child. 

If under such circumstances the employment of a wet-nurse is im- 
practicable, artificial feeding must be considered and the question con- 
fronts usj What is the best possible substitute for human milk, the 
requirements of which are: 

1. That it must offer the same character and amount of nutritive 
elements and in the same proportion as human mitk. 

2. The nutritive elements must be present in the same digestible form 
and of the same consistency, and should be introduced into the stomach 
at a temperature not less than 98 degrees F. by means of slow suction 
at proper intervals. 

3. This substitute must not contain any morbific or infective agent, 
whether originally present or introduced during the preparation or keep- 
ing of the same, 

A moment's reflection upon the physiology of infantile digestion will 
at once suggest the propriety of rejecting all starchy foods before the 
expiration of the tenth month, except in very limited quantities and pre- 
viously converted into maltose by boiling, as in barley water. Since milk 
is the natural food of all mammalia few will be disposed to doubt 
that some modification of cow's milk offers the best possible substitute. 

Comparison of Cow's Milk and Human Milk. 
The difference in the composition is shown in the following table: 

Woman's milk Cow's milk 

per cent per cent. 

Fat \ 4 3.00 

Protdds 1.50 4.50 

Sugar 7^ 4,50 

Salt$ 20 .80 

Water 87.30 87^ 

lOaOD 100,00 

Cakjriea per kilo 7iaS0 700.00 

Human milk contains, therefore, less proteids and salts and more fat 
and sugar. There appears to be also a difference in the quality of the 
casein of the two secretions. 
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The addition of dilute acid in a test tube to cow's milk precipitates 
the casein in hard coagula or lumps, while in human milk it separates into 
a fine powder giving the appearance of light flocculent curds, which 
readily dissolve in an excess of acid. Since the coagulum in the same 
quantity of human milk is but one-fifth as large as that of cow^s milk, 
this difference^ which is solely one of compactness and solubility, is 
believed to influence the digestibility of the two secretions. This state- 
ment has been questioned, however, by Heubner, whose studies indicate 
that when the test-tube experiments are carried on to imitate the move- 
ments of the stomach the resulting curd is quite as fine as the curd of 
human milk. He also verified his conclusions by withdrawing cow's 
milk shortly after ingestion by infants with a stomach tube. Admitting 
that Heubner is correct in assuming that cow's milk contains the same 
constituents, but in different proportions, which can be corrected by 
modifying it, there still remain dtfiFerences which are important, espe- 
cially the fact that human milk is always fresh and, from a healtliy 
mother, rarely contains micro-organisms, while cow's milk is never 
free from bacteria, and may, moreover, be the vehicle of infectious 
germs and other morlufic agents. 

Evidence That Cow's Milk May Be a Cause of Disease. 

1. It has been shown that certain diseases in the cow are commu- 
nicable to man through the medium of the milk. This is especially true 
of tuberculosis, foot-and-mouth disease, anthrax and - cowpox. The 
writer, in 1903, published 86 cases of milk-borne tuberculosis, and Dr. 
Salmon has shown, from the vital statistics of Massachusetts and Michi- 
gan, that while there has been a marked reduction in the mortality of 
phthisis at all other ages, there has been a tremendous increase in the 
class under five years of age. There is also evidence to show that dis- 
eases like garget, inflammation of the udder and teats, digestive derange- 
ments and septic fevers in the cow will render the milk morbific to man. 

2. It has been shown that cows which have been fed on poisonous 
forage plants, or have been treated with strong medicaments for any 
or all causes, are disqualified from producing a pure or sound milk. 

3. The writer has collected and tabulated the history of 195 epidemics 
of typhoid fever, 99 of scarlet fever and 36 of diphtheria, all traceable 
to the milk supply. In a recent investigation into the causes of typhoid 
fever in Washington, the Bureau of Public Health definitely traced S5 
out of 866 (about 10 per cent) to infected milk. 

Last but not least the writer desires to emphasize two important milk 
faults which may be considered sources of constant danger in infant 
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feedings and perhaps the most important factors in swelling the mortality 
rates of our helpless babes, viz., milk sediments (dirty milk) and their 
effects on premature acidity. 



Milk Sediments or Dirtv Milk. 

Every consumer of milk lias doubllcss observed the presence of more 
or less foreign matter at the bottom of the bottle in which it is kcpt^ 
indeed, it is a matter of such common occurrence that it hardly excites 
oar attention, and many are disposed to look upon it as a matter of 
course. Professor Soxhlet, of Munich, was perhaps the first to point 
one that these deposits are largely made up of excremeticitious matter 
from the cow, which^ adhering to the udder of the animal, gained access 
to the bucket during the act of milking. If these sediments are sub- 
jected to microscopical examination we will £nd that they are composed 
of epithelial debris, hairs of the cow, organic and inorganic dust par- 
ticles, excrementitious matter, vegetable fibres^ bacteria, fungi and spores 
of every description; fully 90 per cent of the germs are fecal bacilli — 
all of which i^ not only disgusting but extremely suggestive of danger. 
The number of micro-crganisms is largely increased and wc know that 
under a suitable temperature bacterial development and consequent de- 
composition arc materially hastened in such a medium. 

The greatest danger from milk of this class is the possible presence 
of ptomains or toxins produced by certain saprophytic germs acting on 
the albuminoids of the milk. Professor Vaugban, of Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, in 1385 isolated a poison called tyrotoxicon, which is one of the 
causes of the toxic symptoms in some cases of millc poisoning, cheese 
and ice cream poisoning. The presence of the very filth referred to, a 
summer temperature, and the pernicious habit of placing the milk before 
cooling in cans and bottles perhaps dirty besides, constitute favorable 
environments for the development of this and analogous poisons. 

Germ development and acidity of the milk are influenced by tem- 
perature. Milk when it leaves the iidder of the cow contains very few 
germs; the majority gain access during unclean handling, especially when 
the milkijig is done in a dirty stable, or from excrementitious matter 
adhering to the udder and teats of the animal. These germs multiply 
with astonishing rapidity whenever the temperature of the milk is above 
50 degrees F., and if disease germs are present their proliferation aug- 
ments the chances of infection. A temperature of 58 or 60 degrees F, 
will not subserve tlie interest of public health. So, for example, Petru- 
schky has shown that at the room temperature a streptococcal content 
of 300 per cubic centimeter may increase in 24 hours to one of 10,000,000, 
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but the same milk kept at 50 degrees F. yielded but 30^000, or but three 
onc-lhou^andths as many. 

Von Freudenreich ("Dairy Bacteriology," London, 1895) exposed a 
sample of inilk containing 153,000 l>actena per cnbic inch to a temperature 
of 59 degrees F. ; one hour after it contained 539,750 bacteria per cubic 
inch; two hours after, 616,250; four hours after, 6S0,000i seven hours 
after, 1,020,000; nine hours after, 2,040,000; twenty-five hours after, 
85,000,000. 

Brycc, of Toronto, has made similar invcstig^ations. All of which in- 
dicates the extent of germ development which must go on in milk trans- 
ported over long distances during the summer months, when the mercury 
ranges from 85 to 95 degrees and the cans are allowed to stand in the 
sun without ice; and we can appreciate why even 100,000,000 of bacteria 
per cubic centimeter have been found in samples of Washington milk, 
far exceeding the number usually found in the sewage of cilies. Other 
cities are, however, similarly afflicted, and nothing short of clean, decent 
habits in handling the milk and keeping it at a temperature of 50 degrees 
F. will prevent the mischief. Dr. H. C. Plant, of Leipsig, found, as a 
mie, that in warm weather the so-called fresh milk delivered in the morn- 
ing is unfit for young children, and of 47 infants whose milk supply was 
carefully investigated by him 18 developed serious digestive and inleslinal 
diseases and six died. One of the chief reasons why there arc less 
deaths from infantile diarrhea in the country than in towns and cities, 
in proportion to the population, is that the milk used is comparatively 
fresh, contains fewer germs and less toxins. Without doubt dirty and 
sour milk, or milk which is on the point of turning, are the chief causes 
of diarrheal diseases in bottle-fed chiklren, and in the more acute cases 
wc have the phenomena of cholera infantum, due most likely lo a toxic 
character of the milk. These views have steadily gained ground and 
have resulted in great sanitary reforms in our milk cstabhshments, the 
fruits of which are already apparent in the decrease of deaths from 
infantile diarrhea in this city, (See page 92,) 



PRODUCTfOfj OF Pure Milk, 



I The Washington market milk compares favorably with tlie supply in 

I other cities; there is no evidence to show thai it is worse, but there is 

I abundant evidence to indicate that stale, dirty and infected market milk 

I is everywhere responsible for a needless sacrifice of human life, and it 

I is clearly the duty of the Stale lo take what precautions it can to prevent 

I sickness and distress. 
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Those who arc familiar with the surroundings of our milk farms i 
the habits of the average dairy employee need no arguments for the 
necessity for sanitary reforms, and the principles which ought to be 
carried out should be embodied in effective laws and accepted and en- 
forced in a practical sense. Honorable men will not object to regula- 
tions calculated to promote the purity of their product and the health of 
their customers, and as many of the most serious faults in the milk 
business are the result of ignorance rather than of intentional neglect, 
the difiiculties will be materially lessened by proper education and trade 
competitioiL 

Pure natural milk can only be secured at dairies with sanitary build- 
ings, a pure water supply, healthy, well-fed and well -cared- for cows, a 
well-equipped and well-kept milk room, provisions for tiiorough cleanli- 
ness, intelligent and conscientious people in charge and clean methods 
throughout. 

Certified Milk.* 

It was in consequence of a just appreciation of these principles that 
the so-called *"certified milk" came into existence about ten years ago. 
Responsible bodies of citizens interested in an improved milk supply 
organized in different cities milk commissions. Such commissions usually 
select and secure the advice and assistance of four experts — a veterinarian, 
a physician, a bacteriologist, and a cliemist — all more or less familiar with 
the conditions and possibilities on dairy farms. The commission sends 
to each dairyman who supplies milk to the city a circular naming all the 
particular conditions which should be found on every farm where milk 
is produced for city use, and announcing that where any dairyman noti- 
fies the commission that he is fully conforming to the conditions siJeciJied, 
or endeavoring to do fio, his dairy will he inspected, and, if it is found 
to comply in letter and spirit to all the requirements, bis name will be 
placed upon an approved list and he will receive official indorsement 
to the effect that his dairy farm and the herd thereon have been thor- 
oughly examined and found to comply with the conditions recommended 
by the commission. These conditions include a healthy herd, the use of 
pure feeds, appropriate stabling and care, pure water, and clean and 
prompt handling of the milk, which is of good composition and quality 
and so free from pathogenic and unnecessary bacteria as reasonable safe- 
guards can provide. The attendants are cleanly and free from commu- 



*ExtrEH^t from a Report of the Committee on Sanitary Relations to a conference 
appointed by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia lo consider arid report 
upon the local milk supply. The writer was chairman of the snb-committee whicb 
submitied the Report, 
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nicable diseases, aod 2^ nulk is promptly cooled, immediately 

ing, to a temperature of 50 d^irees F, Every intdligent dairy foTToer 

insists upon cocting fais mine as soon as the bucket is fnit 

Tlie inspeclions arc made unannounced and at irrf^Ur internds, 
so as to insure icaintenance of the prescribed standard. Any negfcct^ 
condition is immcdiatclj reported to the commission, which decides 
whether or not the cause is stifficient to withdraw and cancel the last 
certificate issued. 

Pasteurized Mil£. 

It must be appareul that it will require time and education to secure 
compliance with even reasonable safegfuards, and it is equally evident that 
the number of dain' farms now in a position to live up to sanitary re- 
quirements wiU supply but a small percentage of Che population, although 
it is hoped that such dairy fanns will be stimulated into existence by 
trade competition and the refusal of the public to buy dirty milk at any 
price. Until this is accomplished, the committee, in the interest of public 
healthy strongly advocates clarification and paste virizati on of all milk. 
This, to be stirCf will not make bad milk good, but it will at least destroy 
its power to transmit disease genns. 



Pasteuriiing Plants oh Milk Depots, 

Your committee also believes that this object can be most efficiently 
aiid economically secured by the establishment of a pasteurizing plant 
pnavided by the District government, or pi-eferably by private enierprise, 
which plant should bt under the supervision of the Health Department 

There is every argument from a commercial and sanitary staudpoinl 
in favor of a central plant, erected within reasonable distance from the 
union depot, where all the milk for the city should be received and pre- 
pared for distribution. Such a step would result in the creation of 
suitable conditions for the proper handling and storage of milk, steriliza- 
tion of milk cans and utensils; and the efforts of the local mi!k dealers to 
provide decent facilities for (heir 150 or more dairies scattered over ihe 
city, all more or less liable to infection, could be concentrated in one plant 
with a decided saving of expense, 

Milk should never be sold by grocery stores or milk shops unless it 
has t)een delivered to snch establishment in original sealed bottles, and 
then only when there is provision for maintaining tlie milk at a tempera- 
ture of 50 degrees F. 
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Advantages and Disadvantages of Pasteurized Milk. 

Your cotniTiittce is aware that there is a difference of opinion among 
medical men as lo the whole someness of pasteurized milk. The advan- 
tages and disadvaatagfes have been exhaustively studied by Dr. M. J. 
Rosenau, Director of the Hygienic Laboratory of the United States Bu- 
reau of Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, and in his opimoo 
the advantages so far outweigh the disadvantages that he "imhesilatingly 
rccuisimtnds Lompulsory pasteurization of all milk not certified under 
class 1 or class 2 of Dr. Mclvin's classification."* 

Your committee is so strongly impressed with the manifold dangers 
connected with the milk supply that until the needful reforms in dairy 
methods are accomplished it recommends to the public the following as 
immediate safeguards: 

1. Do not patronize a milk dealer, at any price, whose milk after stand- 
ing for two hours reveals a visible sediment at the bottom of the bottle. 
It is evidence of dirty habits, extremely suggestive of danger, and entirety 
preventable by clean, decent methods, without greatly increasing the 
cost. 

2. Subject all your milk to heme pasteurization by simply bringing it 
to the boiling point, and after cooUng keep the milk on ice. This 
will destroy germ life and reduce the chances of milk-borne diseases to 
a minijnum. 

Dr. H. W. Wiley's committee submitted the following recommenda- 
tion: 

"I, That the milk which is supplied to infants under the age of three 
years in the District of Columbia should be certified by the Health 
Office, Milk should contain not more than 5,000 bacteria per cm. ; should 
be not more than 12 hours old, and should be delivered in artificially 
cooled packages. 

*'2. That the Health Officer of the District be authorized to advertise 
for dairies which will be willing to so modify their barns, stables^ etc, 
if necesaary, as to secure a license from him for the production of certi- 
fied milk under the most improved sanitary conditions. 



•The classificaHon referred to is as follows: Gass i, j*erfified milk for infants, 
as hertinbefore descrilffid. Class 2. dfan rsw milt from lipalthy cows, as dPler- 
mined by Ihr tiih^rfiilin test and veterinary physical eMatnination ; Ihe cows to be 
housed, fed and milked under good conditions, but not neccs'^sanly equal to the 
conditions pmviilcfl for in class l ; pure water, as det*?rmined by chtmical and bac- 
teriological pxaminaTion, to be provided^ the bactcfLologjca] count of the milk not 
to exceed 100.000 bacteria per cubic cendmcter, at ihe lime ibe milk reaches the 
ciiy. at any season of the year, aa determined by the Health DcparLmcnl at frequent 
inlervala ; milk to be delivered to the customer in sterilticd cont*incra to be filled 
upon the dairy farm, and the temperEture of the milk not to exceed SO degree* F> 
until Jclivcrcd to the customer. 
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"3. That each cow furnishing the milk in the dairy be tested, under 
the supervision of the Health Officer, for tuberculosis or other conta- 
gious or infectious diseases^ and that any animal so suffering be excluded 
from the herd. 

"4. That a daily sample or samples drawn from the supply of each 
(zertified milk furnished lo the cily be secured for the purpose of making 
the bacterial count and determining the chemical composition, etc. 

"S, That parents and guardians be urged to use only certified milk, 
at least for infants* food, in the District of Columbia for all infants under 
the a^c of three years. 

"6, That if private dairies cannot be induced to furnish certifed milk, 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, as a health measure 
affecting in the lughejit degree the welfare of tlic District of Columbia, 
be asked, if it can be legally done, to establish a municipal dairy for the 
purpose of furnishing certified milk for the use of infants under three 
years of age. 

''7. That pending the time which must necessarily elapse for the 
inauguration of a service of certified milk for infants' use, the health 
officer be authorized, as a result of inspection, to publish a list of dairies 
from which the milk .supply is drawn, giving the average rating of each 
dairy, the chemical composition and bacterial count of the samples. 

"8. That for the purpose of securing modified milk for infants in ill 
health, according to the prescription of physicians, the Milk Commis- 
sion of the District Medical Society be requested to secure the estabhsh- 
ment of a laboratory, under its supervision, in which only certified milk 
shall be used and in which, by the u.se of a separator or otherwise, milk 
of a definite chemical composition may be prepared from certified milk, 
in harmony with the physicians' prescriptions relating thereto, 

'•9. That a complete chemical and bacteriological laboratory be estab- 
lished in connection with the Health Office, of a capacity to examine all 
the samples necessary to secure the certified and modified milks above 
described, 

"10. That the lerm 'certified milk/ as used herein, is to be applied to 
milk secured at dairies subject to a periodic inspection, and the products 
of which are subjected to constant analysts. The cows providing the 
milk arc properly fed, free of tuberculosis or other contagious diseases, 
and housed in clean stables properly ventilated, and they are supplied 
with wholesome water and food and kept clean. The milk is drawn under 
precautions to avoid mfection, ts immediately strained and cooled, and 
packed in sterilized bottles which are kept at a temperature not to exceed 
50 degrees F. until delivered to the consitmer.*' * * • 
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II is fully realized that niilk of this character wilJ cost more to produce 
and should bring a higher price in the market than ordinary uncertified 
milk. At the ssme time it h hoped that the producers of milk will en- 
deavor to keep the prices within the means of the ordinary citizen while 
making a fair profit on their invested capital. 

In the language of Professor Harrington, "the public needs proper 
education that clean milk is a necessity, and that infant sickness and 
funerals can be reduced at least 40 per cent. ■• * * A model farm 
properly manned certainly can not compete on equal terms with a filthy 
farm, where no attempt h made to conduct the business in a decent man- 
ner, especially if customers are indifferenl. Tlic dirty producer can even 
afford to cut prices and take customers away from the other, if customers 
care to save a cent and make it up in pus and cow dua^." 

Home Treatment of NuasEHy Milk.* 

"The milk as soon as delivered should be placed in a refrigerator upon 
ice so that the temperature may not exceed 50 degrees F. If desired 
for infant feeding it should stand for one hour, when the upper third 
(10 per cent top milk) can be taken off. This top milk is then modified 
so that the proportion of the constituents may be those of human milk_ 
This is done by mixing seven ounces of the top milk with one ounce or 
two tablespoon fuls of milk sugar, the same quantity of lime-water and 
twelve ounces of boiled water. If only ten ounces be required for twenty- 
four hours' feeding tlie proportion of each ingredient is reduced one- 
half; if thirty ounces be necessary add one-half. In case the child pre- 
sents evidence of feeble digestion, the amount of fats and proteids must 
be reduced by cutting down the top milk to 5, 5, 4, 3, or even 2 ounces, 
and sufficient boiled water added to make twenty ounces. After modi- 
fying the milk in ihe manner directed, the correct amount of each feed- 
mg is put in a nursing bottle. The necks of the bottles are stopped up 
with plugs of clean n on -absorbent cotton. 

*'Thc milk should then be pasteurized. For this purpose different 
pasteurizers have been placed on the market. A very simple and ineK- 
pensive method ts to place the bottles in a tin kettle, pour warm water 
around them and bring the water lo a temperature of 180 degrees. The 
kettle is then covered and removetl from the stove, wrapped in a piece 
of flannel blanket and set upon folded newspapers. At the expiration 
of half an hour the bottles should be taken out, cooled and kept on ice 
until used. When it is time to feed the baby, one of the bottles is removed 



•ThiE infcrmaiion is qbtatned largely From Pfof. Henry D, Fry's Monograph on 
'Maiernity," Washington, 1907, a worh which can be confidently reconmiendcd. 
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and set m hot water until the temperature of the milk is 98 degrees. A 
higher or lower temperature is absolutely injurious to the infanlJ' 

QuANTrry of Food for Each Feeding. 

The number of feedings in 24 hours has been given on page 96. 
Doctor Fry believes that a frequent eause of failure to raise babies on 
modified milk is that they are overfed. He considers one to two table- 
spoonfuls sufficient for each feeding during the first few weeks of liie. 
"At one month of age give two lo three tablespoonfuls ; at six weeks three 
to four tablespoon fu Is; at two months four to five tablespoonfuls. In- 
crease the quantity at the rate of one ounce each month up to six months 
of age. Two tablespoonfuls make an ounce. Another trouble is the 
baby gets the food into its stomach too fastn When nursing at the 
breast ihe baby requires from fifteen to twenty minutes to suck the 
nourishment. When fed with the bottle it often obtains its food in five 
minutes." 

In this connection it should be remembered that no substitute for 
human milk as yet prepared can take the place of a sound mother's 
milk, and that as long as we are compelled to resort to infant feeding we 
should feel our way gradually, bearing in mind Biedert's conclusions, 
that a bottle-fed infant thrives best when the minimum amount of food 
necessary for development is given. If in the course of feeding symp- 
t(?ms of diarrhea, with green stools, appear, it is best to stop the milk 
ahog^fther and feed the baby with albumen water, barley water or rice 
water and consult a physician at once. 

Barley water is made as follows: Take two tablespoonfuls of pearl 
barley, add one quart of water, boil for three hours, add enough water 
to keep the quantity to one quart, strain through coarse muslin. Keep 
well covered in refrigerator, warm to 98 degrees before using il. Rice 
vater is made in Ihe same manner. 



Care ok the Nursettv Rkkhigerator, Nursing Bottles, Nipples, 

Utensils, Etc. 

It is absolutely essential that intelligent and careful attention should 
be paid at home to the cleanliness of bottles, nipples, dippers, cooking 
utensils, etc. The nursery refrigerator must be metal lined and kept 
cican, aired free from odors and well supplied with ice (unless the place 
in which it is kept has a temperature less than 50 degrees), 

"The bottles can be cleaned as follows: Rinse with the brush in cold 
water in which a little washing soda is dissolved, then wash and brush 
thoroughly with soap and hot water and rinse again in sterile water. 
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Or the bottles as soon as emptied can be filkd with cold water to which a 
little bicarbonate of soda is added- Before being refilled thej should be 
thoroughly washed with a brush and hot soap suds and then boiled for 
twenty minutes, » * » Never let a nursery bottle stay dirty after 
use until the milk dries in it. The neck of the bottle should be large 
enough to permit easy cleaning and it should liave no corners or angles on 
the inside. The nipples should be of rubber and made so that they can 
be easily turned inside out for cleaning. New nipples should always he 
toiled before use. Immediately after use the nipples should be washed 
in soda water and kept in a soltition of boric acid and when wanted 
again tliey should be rinsed in water." Attention to these details should 
not be neglected, as the life of the infani depends upon absolute cleanli- 
ness of the food at all times, and especially during the warm months. 

From what has been said on this subject it is evident — 

1. That no effort should be spared to secure the enactment of more 
stringent laws regulating the production and sale of pure milk and 
cream. 

2. The establishment of day nurseries, where the infants of those who 
are obliged to go out to their work may be properly cared for, is urgently 
called for, 

3. The establishment of dispensaries, where intelligent instructions 
are given in infant feeding, and modified milk sold at reasonable rates, 
would be in the interest of public health and humanity. 

It is gratifying to note that such a Dispensary was started April 13, 
1903, in connection with the Neighborhood House in Southwest Wash- 
ington. According to Dr. Wm. J. French, up to October 1, 1903, 261 
infants and children have been treated. There were but 3 deaths. The 
Records of the Health ORice show that during 190? there were 50 deaths 
in Southwest Washington in children under 10 years of age, while during 
the year 1908 there were but 29 deaths in children of the same age 
period, in spite of the very hot summer. Dr. French very justly con- 
siders the clean, pure mtik, and the instructions furnished by the Dis- 
pensary factors in this marked reduction of mortality rates. 

THE PREVENTION OF PERMANENT DISABILITIES IN 

CHILDHOOD. 

The writer, in his sociological studies of physically defective persons 
who contribute such a large contingent to our charitable institutions, has 
felt convinced that many of these partial and complete disabShties could 
have been prevented by proper care and treatment in childhood. It is 
now well known that many of the joint deformities in children are 
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amenable to treatment and that a ruptured child or person may be 
radically cured. As a member of the Board of Charities he recommended 
that the physicians to the poor and agents of the Associated Charities be 
requested to encourage the parents of such children to authorize opera- 
tive procedures or hospital treatment, for the prevention of permanent 
disabilities. The result, within the past year, more than justifies a gen- 
eral acceptance of these principles. The records of the Children's Hos- 
pital reveal the gratifying fact that the operations for the radical cure 
of hernia, for example, have increased from 9 in 1907 to 25 in 1908, and 
that every child was discharged as cured. The increase in the number 
of joint cases and deformities treated is also very marked. 

In order to determine the number of physically defective children in 
our graded public schools the Heahh Officer and the Board of Education 
authorized a general medical survey of the pupils. The examination was 
conducted by the Medical Inspectors of the Schools under the general 
direction of Dr. Henry C. Macatee, Assistant Secretary of the President's 
Homes Commission. The results have been tabulated by him and will be 
found in Table A. 

From this table we learn that, out of 43,005 pupils in the graded 
schools, 13,407 were colored and 29,598 were white. Among the colored 
children 3,784 instances of the defects listed in the table were encoun- 
tered, or a relation of 28.2% ; among the white pupils 11,520 notations of 
defects, a relation of 3S.9fo to the whole were encountered. The differ- 
ence in percentage of defects between white and colored children is 
solely due to better condition of the teeth in the colored children. Total 
defects noted, 15,304. or 35.5% of the pupils examined. These per- 
centages, high as they may appear, are very much lower than the rates 
reported from New York- 
Omitting from this consideration the 6,698 pupils who probably needed 
only dental care — a matter of importance, however, to the general health 
— we still have to deal with 8,606 pupils, or 20% of the total, whose 
physical condition should be a matter of grave concern to the parents. 
Of this number 149 were crippled, 272 deformed, 461 had strabismus 
(squint), 312 had discharging ears, 835 defective hearing, 2,176 defective 
vision, 2,062 were "mouth breathers," 703 were undersized, 727 ill 
nourished and 934 were anemic- 
It was not deemed best to conduct physical examinations involving the 
removal of clothing and hence the number of ruptured children could 
not be determined, but, judging from the reports of the agents of the 
Associated Charities^ the number is sufficiently great for serious cou- 
aideration. 
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It will be readily conceded that every cHppled or deformed child 
stiouM, if possible, he spared from permanent disability, and no thought- 
ful parent should hesitate to act when atlcntion is directed to tlie serious 
consequences of negiect. Poverty is no excuse for the ''do nothing sys- 
tem/' as the medical charities offer adequate facilities for treatment of 
persons unable to pay for the same. 

Nor is there an excuse for not attempting to cure discharging ears, de- 
fective lieariiig or vision, since every observer is famihar with the sad 
consequences of such defects in the ultimate struggle for existence. 
Parents may not know that a chili afflicted with a squint, harelip or cleft 
palate may be transformed into a vicious character^ because it is the 
object of constant ridicule within and without school] and that all of this 
could he avoided by a timely operation. Parents are probably not aware 
tliat many of the nervous afTeclions and even mental defects in hoys are 
due to some slight malformation of the genital organs, for which the 
Hebrews instituted circumcision. Nor is it generally known that anemic 
and ill notiriahed children and those suffering from enlarged tonsils, 
cervical glands, or post-nasal growths, and the majority of "mouth 
breathers" are peculiarly susceptible to disease in general and to tubercu- 
losis in particular. 

T,a,stly, there is nc good reason why special attention should not be 
given to the physical development of undersized children or those affected 
with slight muscular deformities, which, if left uncorrected, will be a 
source of regret and even reproach to the teacher and parent. 

The remedy lies chiefly in education, and for this purpose the study of 
hygiene should be made an important part of the school curriculum. In 
this way the parents may be reached through the child. Inslniclive 
visiting nurses should be appointed for the schools so that they may 
follow the child to the home and point out lo the parents the desirability 
of securing prompt professional advice in all cases where it is indicated, 
and especially in instances where neglect is likely to resuh in permanent 
disability. In this general educational campaign the Medical Inspectors 
of Schools, teachers, social settlement workers, agents and friendly 
visitors of the Associated Cliarities can render a distinct service to the 
child and the State. 
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INQUIRY FOR THE PRESIDENT'S HOMES COMMISSION 

MEDICAL INSPECTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 

CHILDREN, WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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THE HEALTH OF THE CITY OF WASHINGTON. 



In speaking of the health of a given locality it has always been deemed 
necessaty that the climatic and telluric conditions should be considered. 
For the purpose of a comparative study I requested Prof. Willis L- 
Moore and Prof. A. Jh Henry, of the United States Weather Bureau, to 
furnish me with meteorological data covering a period of thirty years for 
the city of Washington and six other cities where the climatic conditions 
are quite similar to those which obtain in this city. A careful analysis 
of these data and a study of the comparative mortality statistics justify 
the conclusion that there is absolutely nothing inimical to health in the 
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climate of Washington, It was found, however, that although the ci 
enjoys practically the same climate as Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Detroit, 
Philadelphia^ Springfield and Kansas City, it has the highest death-rate* 
— 22.8 per 1,000, Philadelphia coming next with a rate of 21.2 per millc. 
while Detroit, Kansas City, Indianapolis and Springfield have an avcrag^e 
of 17,5 per l,0OO.t 

As a matter of record, Dn Buaey, in one of his addresses, quotes the 
"Washington Gazette" of 1797, tliat "'during that year, in a population 
of two thousand, bnt seven deaths occurred in this eity." If, then^ dur- 
ing succeeding decades, '*fatal epidemics of biJious fever, intermittent 
bilious fever and bilious dysentery" and typhoid fever occurred, and the 
reputation of the National Capital as regards health conditions has suf- 
fered, it cannot be the effect of climate, but of somethinf^ added to the 
climate, and students of the subject have long since recognized that, 
apart from temperature, hnmidity, atmospheric pressure, wind?, sunshine 
and other meterological conditions, there are many factors — ^snch as 
soil, water, impure air, the presence of insects, social and racial problems 
— which play an important role in the healthfulncss of a given locality. 

It can be safely asserted that a number of causes have operated in the 
production of nnsanitarv factors in the National Capital. 

The topography of the basin in which the city is located was undulat- 
ing, interspersed with small valleys, ravines, morasses and lowlands sub- 
ject to periodical overflows. The lowlands, according to Dr. Busey, 
"spread south of the F street ridge to the river shore, including a greater 
part of the White Lot and the Mall, and in the section known as 'the 
slashes/ lying along the northern boundary from the Tiber to Rock 
Creelc, and dipping in many places far into the interior of the basin. 
When the city was first platted there were no Potomac and Anacostia 
river flats; the formation of the Potomac marshes is attributed lo the 
construction of the Anaccstia causeway in 1805 and the building of the 
Long bridge in 1S08. and the Anacostia river flats to the construction of 
the Kentucky avenue bridge in 1795 and the Bcnmngs bridge in 1797." 
Whatever their cause may have been, they increased from year to year 
by continuous depositions and soon became notorious breeding grounds 
for mosquitoes and the chief source for the propagation of malaria. The 
Potomac flats have been reclaimed since ISS2, adding about 621 acres to 



*0f these seven cities Waahinglon had the hifiliest death rales froin malarial, 
diarrheal diseases, typhoid and consumption CPIiiladelpliia cKceedine In pneu- 
monia). 

fCoEsiderably le'^s than vhe ffcneral death-rate in the registration area in the 
UnitcJ States, repreaenlitig I0.n00,000 inbabilanis. For the cen^ius vear 1900 this 
was 18.6 per 1,000. 
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our parking system, but the Anacostia river flats, which cover nn i 
of over ]»000 acres, the tiUe to which is vested in Ihe United States, still 
continue to be a menace to tlie health of our inhabitants. The reclama- 
tion of the Potomac flats has greatly reduced the prevalence of malaria, 
as shown by ihe statistics of the health department, and it is reasonal>iy 
and scientifically correct to maintain that similar results would follow Lhtr 
reclamation of the Anacostia fiats. Take away the mosquito breeding 
places of every description and there will be no extra -eorporai habitat 
for the germs of malaria. It is a deplorable fact that, althougli this 
measure has been urged by the Commissioners since 1894. lio legislative 
action has vet been taken. 



Relations of Watee Supply and Sewers to Health, 

Prior to the introduction of Potomac water in 1859 the inhabitants had 
to depend upon springs, pumps, wells and cisterns subject to pollution 
from the sewage of cesspools, vaults and box privies. It was the old 
story of wells and privies being dangerous neighbors and failure to recog- 
nize the necessity that a system of public sewerage must go hand in hand 
with the public water supply, the neglect of which compels recourse to 
various makeshifts and must inevitably lead to pollution of soi!, water 
and air. There can be no question that these factors have played au 
important role in the causation and spread of typhoid fever, dysentery^ 
diarrhea and other intestinal infections and have served to swell the 
general mortality rates. Many of these canditions have been improved, a 
compreliensivc system of sewerage disposal lias been adopted within the 
city limits, and the number of public pumps has been reduced from 171 
in 1895 to 42 in 1[X}S- The number of private wells, however, is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. 

It may be urged that with the introduction of a purer water supply in 
1859, health conditions, especially as regards the so-called water-borne 
diseases, should have improved, hut it is a long and tedious matter to 
convince the average man that a clear, sparkling and very palatable pump- 
water in cities may be, and very frequently is, liable to the grossest forma 
of pollution. He knows from observation that hydrant water is at times 
absolutely filthy from suspended matter, and that it reaches in siTmraer 
a temperature which is far from palatable. But he does not know that 
the well water in its passage may have simply been deprived of the sus- 
pended matter, without losingf some of the most dangerous forms of dis- 
ease germs. It involvesi therefore, many years of education to impress 
the public with the dangers of pumps, and. by the time this was fairly 



wel! accomplished (although many even now arc still in doubt) the Polo- 
mac river, by reason of an ever-increasing population in the towns, vil- 
lages and settlements located along the banks and within its watershed, 
had become itself a dangerous source of infection. 

My suspicions that typhoid fever germs might travel all the way from 
Cumberland, a distance of 134 miles, and infect the consumers of Poto- 
mac water in Washington, were confirmed as early as the winter of 1889- 
1890 by studying the effects of the typhoid fever epidemic at Cumberland 
upon the prevalence of the disease in Washington. The records oi the 
health office show that during' thrs epidemic, from December, 1889^ to 
April, 1890, the deaths from typhoid fever amounted to 74, as compared 
with 42 for the corresponding months of the previous yean Indeed, we 
had almost double the number of typhoid deaths during these months than 
for any corresponding months either before or since this epidemic, 
Cumberland had about 45 deaths and 485 cases. Washington had 74 
deaths and about 800 cases, and yet the starting point of all was the 
excreta of one patient washed into a little run which empties into the 
Potomac river 300 feet above the pumping station of the water supply 
for Cumberland. In the face of this fact and the almost constant pres- 
ence of intestinal bacteria in Potomac water, the writer had no hesitation 
in declaring thai the excessive typhoid fever rate of the National Capital 
was largely due to contaminated Potomac water, and urged, with other 
members of the profession, the speedy purification by means of sand 
filtration as well as the prevention of river pollution. 



Filtration of the Potomac Watek. 

In 1901 and subsequent thereto Congress appropriated sufficient 
money for a complete system of slow or natural sand filters. This filtra- 
tion plant was completed under the supervision of United States engineer 
officers, with Allen Hazen as consulting engineer, in the faK of 1905. It 
covers twenly-nine acres and is the largest in America, and in many 
respects the most modern and scientific in the world. It handles aI>out 
75,000,000 gallons a day and eliminates ninety-eight to ninety-nine per 
cent of all the bacteria; and we have at least the comforting assurance 
that a corresponding percentage of disease-producing germs will also 
be removed. The effects of filtration upon the typhoid fever rates are 
shown by the fact that the rate reached as high as 104 in 1890, and was 
still 60.3 during the five-year period 1896-1900, but has fallen in 1907 
to 34.6 per 100,000. As a result of the installation of filtration plants 
elsewhere, not only a reduction of eighty-one per cent in the deaths from 
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tjphoid fever has been noted, but also a marked reduction in the general 
death rate. Computations by Hazcn clearly indicate that where one death 
from typhoid fever has been avoided by the use of a better water^ a cer- 
tain number of deaths, probably two or three, from other causeSj have 
been avoided. 

It is a difficult matter to explain how water is connected with the deaths 
other than those from water-borne diseases, yet when we consider that 
water enters into the coniposition of the body to the extent of about sixty 
per centf we are in a position to appreciate the sanitary acumen of Aris- 
totle when he wrote in his Political "The greatest influence upon health 
is enerted upon those things which we most freely and frequently require 
for our existence, and this is especially true of water and air." 

Influence of Sewers Upon the Health of the Community. 

According to Dh C- McComb, superintendent of sewers, *'the first action 
inateriatly affecting the drainage of the city was the construction of the 
Washington canal from the Potomac river at the fool of Seventeenth 
street west, to the Anaeostia river at the foot of Second street east. The 
sewers constructed by ihe city prior lo 1371 emptied into the canal. * * ' 
After the introductioii of the Potomac water supply in tlie year 1859 the 
demand for and the construction of sewers increased, and it was rot 
long before complaints were made of the nuisance caused by the foul 
materials brought by these sewers to the canal, * * * It was not until the 
act of the legislative assembly of August 21, 1S71, that the discharge of 
solids into sewers was permitted, although in point of fact water closets 
with direct sewer connections were in use for many years prior to the 
passage of this act," 

As a result of iheic conditions, the Board of Health, in 1871, found not 
only over ^0,000 privy boxes^ "many in bad condition and overflowing," 
the contents of which were emptied, according to Dt. Tindall, upon the 
commons of South Washington, within less than one mile from the best 
residence and business section of the city, but also that the Washington 
canal, which L'Enfant had hoped to preserve as a natural waterway, 
had become, in the language of Prof. Henry, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, "an open cesspool, a fruitful source of discomfort and disease, 
receiving the sewage direct in its midst, and inconsistent with the intelli- 
gence of the age." This great nuisance, passing within a few hundred 
yards of the While House, the War, Navy and State departments, 
through the Agricultural, Smithsonian and Botanical gardens, almost to 
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the very gales of the Capitol, was abated in 18?1-1880, upon the demands 
of the Uoard of Healtli, 

It is safe to say that the District prior to 1871 spent less than $100,000 
for sewers. We now have 103.2 miles of main sewers and 365.2 utiles of 
pipe sewers, con^lnicted al a total cost of $13,613,932.38. Provisions have 
never been adequate, however, and the records of the Health Department 
show that even now in about 4,100 houses sewer connections cannot be 
made, because of the absence of branch sewers. 

A summary of the evidence reveals the sigTiificant facr that the cities, 
both at home and abroad, in which there has been the most marked 
decrease in typhoid fever are those in which a pure water supply has been 
substituted for a pre-existing contaminated one, and the effects arc still 
more marked when combined with a ffood sewerage system. 

The history of every sewered town shows a lessening of the typhoid 
death rate subsequent to the construction of the sewers, and that the 
typhoid rate rs always higher ir seetions supplied with makeshifts. In 
1895 the writer pointed out that typhoid prevailed in llie city of Wash- 
ington in one of 81 houses with privies, and in only one in 149 of those 
connected with sewers. The health ofhccr of Nottingham, England, has 
since then presented similar evidence. The only reasonable explanation 
for this is that sewers carry away the filth that otherwise would contam- 
inate the soil and ground water, but even if there were no wells these 
makeshifts are still a source of danger in so far as they favor the trans- 
mission of the infection by means of flies, nor can the possibihty be 
ignored that the germs in leaky or overflowing boxes may reach the 
upper layer of the soil and, with pulverized dust, gain access to the 
system. 



Has Human Life Been Prolonged by Efforts in Sanitation? 

Professor Finkelnburg, of Bonn, estimates that the average length of 
human life in the I6tli century was only between 18 and 20 years, and 
at the close of the 18th century it was a little over 30 years, white today 
it is between 38 and 40 years ; indeed, the span of life since 1880 has been 
lengthened about six years. No two factors have contributed so much 
to the general result as the improvement of the air we breathe and the 
water we drink. Indeed, we have ample evidence that, with the introduc- 
tion of public water supplies and sewers, the general mortality in numer- 
ous cities during the past fifty years has been reducetl fully one-half, 
the good effects being especially shown by a marked decrease in the num- 
ber of cases of typhoid fever^ diarrheal diseases and consumption. The 
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vital statistics of Great Britain furnish the proof,* and our experience 
with American cities confirms this conclusion. 

The death rate iti London has been decreased from ^ per 1.000 in 1780 
to 15.i per 1,000 in 1905; in Berlin from 32.9 in 1875 to 16.4 in 1904; 
in Munich from 41,6 in 1871 to 13 in 1906; in Washington from 28.06 
in 1875 to 19.25 in 1907, and in New York from 38 per 1,000 in 1854 
to 18.9 in 1906. The general mortality in the United States has been 
reduced from 19.6 in IS90 to 16.2 per 1,000 in 1905, which means a 
saving of over 290,000 lives in one year alone. 

To demonstrate the beneficent effects of sanitary reforms, the follow- 
ing comparative illusiration, which T gathered from one of the public 
addresses of my deceased friend. Dr. Busey, and have brought up to 
date, may be cited: 

In 1872 the cities of Berlin and Washington were alike in primitive 
municipal methods of sanitation. Without adequate distribulioii of the 
water supply, the larger part of their population was dependent upon 
public and private wells. Without systems of sewerage both -were alike 
supplied with makeshifts for the disposal of human excreta and waste 
waters. The unpaved streets were the common receptacle of garbage, 
ashes and house sweepings, and along the gutters the surface and house 
drainage were condncled to the neighboring water courses. Since the 
city of Berlin began the system of sanitary improvements, completed in 
1890. at a cost of fifty-nine million marks, for a pure and ample water 
supply, and forty-two and one-half million for construction of sewers,. 
the typhoid fever death rate has fallen from 143 in 1872 to 5 in 1896,. 



*Thc followinB tabic shows the death rale from cenaiTi diseases per 10,000 of 

population in English cities before and after the imroduction of j^i&nitary works 
(ace Cameron. "A Manual of Hysicnr." 1874, p. 129) ; 

Typhoid Fever. DiarrhGa, Consumption, 

BHstolf before sanitary worka lOXJ lO-S 31.0 

Bristol, after sanitary worlc? 6.5 9.1 2S,S 

Leicester, before sanitary works 147 16.0 43.3 

Leicester, after sanitatj- works 77 19J 29J 

Cardiff, before sanitary works 17,S 17.2 347 

Cardiff, af I cr sanitary worlcs, ..,.,.., 10-5 4J 28-6 

Macclesfield, b^Jore sanilary works, ,.„.... . 142 11.0 51.5 

Macclesfield, after sanitary works RS 9,0 35,3 

Warwick, before Eanirary works ----.,..-.,- lOX) 5.7 40,0 

Wa-Twiek, after saniiarj' worlcs 9Q SJ) 3Z3 

Stratford, before sanitary work* 12,5 11^ 26,6 

Stratford, afier sariTary worlcs, .,,,.,.,.... . 4.0 5.7 26.S 

Ashby, before sanitary works 13 J 4.0 2S.S 

Aihhy. after sanitary works 57 8.3 31 J 

Dover^ before sanitary works. 14.0 9.5 26.S 

Dovetf afler sanitary wcrks. 9.0 7.0 21,2 

Croydonn before aanifaiy worka. .,-......-. < 15,0 10.0 .... 

Croydonn after sanitary works.... Si 7.0 .... 
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per 100,000 of its inhabitants; and the general death rate from 32.9 in 
1S75 per 1.000 to 16-4 per 1,000 in 19CH, while our death rate from 
typhoid fever is still seven times greater than Ihat of Berlin, our general 
death rate has been reduced from 2S-0S in IS?5 to 19.25 in 1907— 
results not so much due tu climatic differences, but largely due to the 
fact that the German capital enjoyed superior advantages in sanitation 
and the housing problem, while we arc still in the process of evolution, 
and are making; slower progress on account of the mixed character 
of our population. 

The writer, however, is not a pessimist as regards the health of this 
city, since a retrospect conclusively shows that the efforts of Senator 
Gallinger and other members of Congress, the Commissioners and the 
Health Department in the sanitation of the National Capital have been 
most fruitful and benefice ntn 

Decrease jn Death Rates Since 1875. 

WlTcn wc recall the fact that, In 1875, the death rate for the white 
population was still 21.04 per 1,000, while in 1907 it was only 15.54, 
and that likewise a steady and most gratifying decrease from 42.86 to 
28,21 per 1,000 of the colored population has taken place, we have reason 
to look hopefully to the future. 

In discussing the healthfutness of the National Capital, it would not 
be just to the fair name of our city did we fail lo emphasize the fact that 
the colored clement is a potent factor in maintaining a high general 
death rate. For example, the mortality rate during the census year of 
1900 in the larger cities of the Registration area in the United States, 
representing 10,000,000 of inhabitants, surrounded by modern influences 
of civilization, was 18.6 per 1,000; our own rate for the white popula- 
tion was 17.81, and for the colored 30.43, making a general high average 
of 21.74. Our population is composed of 231,417 whiles and 95,018 
colored, which means that Washington includes the largest colored city 
in the world. 



Causes of Large Death -Rates Amo.ng the Colokkd Race. 

An analysis of the relative incidence of the most fatal diseases on the 
white and colored race shows that the excessive mortality is especially 
marked in Pneumonia (ratio 1 to 3.30), Tuberculosis of the lungs (1 to 
3), Abdominal Tuberculosis (1 to 4,10), Pulmonary Hemorrhage (1 
to 6-13), Diarrhea and Enteritis under two years of age (1 to 2.96) and 
Typhoid Fever (1 lo 1.79), and is higher in all other diseases, even !n 
malarial aifections {1 to 4,32), from which they were supposed to enjoy 
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comparative immunity — tlie only exception being Alcoholism, Delirium 
Tremens and Cirrhosis of the Liver, in which the ratio is less than sunong 
the whites. 

It is not an easy matter to account for this excessive mortality- In the 
first place, we can not say that iransferrin^ the Airican race to a tem- 
perate climate has improved its physical condition. Negroes in this and 
other temperate climates are extremely liable to tuberculosis and kindred 
affections. This must be altributetl not only to climatic conditions, but 
also to the radical changes of living both as regards habitation and food. 
The changes from the native shelter, with its natural ventilation, to the 
schoolroom and house, the abrupt change from native and simple food Co 
the more refined flours and sugars, doubtless produce in the negro, as in 
the Indian, a vulnerability of the respiratory ard gastric tract to the 
invasion of tlie tubercle bacillus and lessens his genera! power of resist- 
ance. All of the bad effects are accentuated when one race mingles 
with another, and. as a result, a tendency to degeneration manifests 
itself. Racial degeneracy has been defined as non-resistance to the 
influences inimical to the existence of the race. The individual, there- 
fore, who cannot resist the disease-producing causes which are about 
him, whether they be germs, climate, or whatever their nalure, is physi- 
cally rlegcncratc. Wc see this especially manifested in the half-breed 
Indian and in the mulatto, neither of whom is scarcely ever as robust as 
either of the races from whence he came, The transplantation of the 
Negro from his native soil, both in Africa and in the South, lo less favor- 
able environments as regards food and housing conditions^ was not con^ 
ducive to his physical welfare. The housing of the colored population has 
always been a disgrace to the National Capital, and even now our alley 
houses and slums constitute the main shelter for nearly 20,000 of this 
class of population. 

Ttie rapid influx of a negro population during the Civil War. eslH- 
mated to have been between 30,000 and 40.000, imperatively demanded 
immediate accommodation. In consequence of this nceessity hovels of 
every description arose, much of the material having been obtained from 
the abandoned army camps and hospitals. 

In the report of the Board of Health for 1877, page 46, we read : "No 
meaner cabins for temporary or permanent shelter can be found than 
some our wretched poor are born and exist and die in here at the Capital 
of the United States. And, strange a^ it may seem, none so mean that 
they have not an owner mean enough to charge rent for them. Down in 
the alleys below grade, with combination loof of tar, felt, shingles, 
rag^, tin, gravel, boards and holes, floors damp and broken, walls be- 
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grimed hy smoke and age, so doirtldied are families with all the digni 
of tenanlH having reiU to pay." This descripiion, given thirty-one years 
agOj fits many of the habitations in this city today, and the influence o£ 
such homes upon death rates l3 shown by the fact that in 1906 the death 
rate among: alley residents was 26.96 as compared with 1875 among the 
residents oi streets. 

It 15 known that 90.54 per cent of our alley population are colored. 
Tt i.s not surprising, therefore, that during the past !2 years they have 
conlributed 5,26S out of ihe 9.534 deaths from consumption. 

Infantile diarrhea, for reasons given* is also more prevalent in in- 
sanitary dwelling's. 

Here, again, the colored population^ obliged as they are to find shelter 
in houses unftt for human habitation, contributed in the last six years 
1,202 out of the 2,003 deaths from diarrhea and enteritis under two years 
of age. The mortality of children under one year of age is 115.50 
per 1,000 amon^ the white, and 334,86 among the colored. The white 
infanti[e death rate of 115-50 per 1,000 h lower than that of any of the 
106 American cities, and also lower than that of 42 German cities tabu- 
lated by Professor Harrington, while the rate for colored infants is 
appalling. 

It is likewise a noteworthy fact that» out of the 1,672 deaths from 
typhoid fcTci: during the last ten years, fflS were colored and 974 white. 
The rate per 100,000 of population was 4?. 4 for the whites and 76.4 
for the colored. Both rates are excessive, to be sure, but the factor 
of environment and other predisposing- causes is plainly revealed by the 
undue fatality in the colored population. 

Sufficient reference has been made to the influence of insanitary homes, 
but the mortality rate is especially excessive when combined with over- 
crowding:. Hand in hand, and not infrequently as a result of such condi- 
tions, we also observe a greater amount of abject want, of filth, of crime, 
licentiousness and other excesses which predispose to disease and even 
affect the unborn offspring. 

1 am not disposed to attribute all this and the general excessive mor- 
tality rate in the colored race to racial degeneracy, because many of the 
factors arc sociological and to be found among the poor and ignorant 
everywhere. The colored clement in Washington represents to a large 
extent those engaged in laborious work, probably the most exposed to 
hardship and inclement weather. Some allowance must be made for 
this in computation of the comparative death rates. The broad fact 
remains, however, that the average mortality rate in the seven cities 
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wHch I selected, on account of similanty of dimate, is IS.OI in the 

white populalion, and 27.12 for the colored elcmcnl, ant] we may con- 
clude that, while uplifting influences and higher standards of living are 
necessary among the least resourceful classes, regardJess of race, they 
are especially imperative for the Afro-American. That his physical wel- 
fare responds promptly to improved environment is strikingly illus- 
trated by a decrease in hi? general death rate from 42.86 in 1875 to 28.21 
per 1,000 in 190?, and in the rate from consumption from 6.9 in 187S to 
4.5 io 1907. 

Regeneration of Housing Conditions. 

The regeneration of the housing conditions and removal of slums 
does not concern a few wcll-mcaning citizens alone, for the germs of 
typhoid fever may be carried by flies from a patient inhabiting one of the 
alley houses, often situated in the interior of a fine residence block, and 
contaminate the food and drink of neighboring homes. The contagion of 
diphtheria, scarlet fever and tuberculosis may be spread by servants 
from these plague spots to the very best families. 

The question involves both money and education; those who can not 
invest in sanitary homes can at least contribute their mite to the employ- 
ment of trained agents engaged in the prevention of sickness and dis- 
tress, or render, what is far better, some personal service in this uplift- 
ing work. Who can deny the influence of a friendly visitor in teach- 
ing his fellow-man the value of a clean home, proper food and cooking 
and sober habits, in the preservation of health and morals? 

It is a lamentable fact that only about 1,500 of our residents are 
engaged in charitable and uplifting infiuences. The same men and women 
who subscribe to the Associated Charities, social settlements, play- 
grounds, summer outings, prevention of tuberculosis, day mirseries, 
visiting nurses to the poor and other philanthropic agencies, have so far 
furnished the means for the erection of 240 buildings whicli provide 
clean, healthful homes for 480 families. The wealthy men are not ade- 
quately represented, nor are the rank and file of our citizens. 

The Present Situation, 

It is not difficult to conceive that health officials appointed for a brief 
period, and clothed wJlh limited authority, are decidedly handicapped in 
the conduct of their office, and as a result two such officers were found 
wanting in the control of the sanitary affairs of this city. 

In 1895 our present health officer came into office, and it is due to his 
intelligent appreciation of the needs of the city ihat a number of sanitary 
laws and regulations have been framed and enacted In fact, his efforts 
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for the control of scarlet fever and dipliiheria and for a more rigid ? 
of food inspection, with special reference to the milk supply, with corre- 
sponding reduction in death rates, wilJ stand out pre-eminently in the sani- 
tary history of the city. 

If it is deemed desirable that such important duties and responsibilities 
should devolve upon one man, he should be sustained by the strong arm 
of the law. This, however, in the very nature of our government, can not 
be, and tlie result is that the health office is not in a position to render 
the most efficient service. A health officer or board should be invested 
with full power, from Congress, to declare what shall be deemed nuisances 
injurious to health atid to provide for the removal thereof, to make 
and enforce health ordinances, etc., subject to the approval of the Dis- 
trict Commissioriers, and the appointments should be made, as in the 
case of the assessor or chief of police, during good behavior. 

A health officer with an advisory board of health, with the supervising 
general of the Public Health Service as a member ex officio, would offer 
many advantages. The personal element would be entirely eliminated 
in the exercise of discretionary power and the health officer relieved 
from grave responsibilities in passing upon important: problems and in 
tlic settlement of vexatious questions relating to the employment and 
discharge of subordinates and in the rigid enforcement of existing laws 
and ordinances, 

MoreoveFj municipal hygiene is a progressive science, and the Com- 
missioners and congressional committees would be relieved from the con- 
sidpration nf details in the formulation of sanitary legislation if these were 
acted upon by a board of experts. We do need more deliberative bodies, 
like the Board of Education and the Board of Charities, competent and 
willing to give to the Commissioners and the public the benefits of 
expert knowledge without refjard to compensation, 

CONGHESS AND THE HEALTH OF THE DISTRICT, 

The advocates of sanitary reforms and the improvement of housing 
conditions gratefully acknowledge the important services rendered by 
Senators McMillan and Gahinger^ and other distinguished members of 
both houses, in the cause of sanitation of the National Capital, Much 
has been accomplished, but more remains to be done before we can hope 
to place the healthfulness of this city on a par with some of the European 
capitals. 

Congress, in the administration of the affairs of the District, has a 
sacred duty to perform. The general government owns more than one- 
half of the property in the city, contributes more than one-fourth of the 
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population in the way of officials and employees, net to mention the- 
immense number of American citizens who annually visit the seat of 
government. In addition, Congress has permitted, during and after the 
war, 40,000 negro refugees to find shelter as best they could in our midsL 
For alT this the United States simply pays one-half of the taxes; no more; 
and not infrequently has paid less. 

As sanitarians, we contend that in building- a city, the capital of a 
gigantic nation, the first care should be the protection of the health of 
its peoplen Its beautifying is essential, but of secondary importance. 
Economy, however laudable its general purpose^ should never be exer- 
cised at the expense of public health. 

SEXUAL AND MORAL PROPHYLAXIS. 



The morbid habits connected with the generative organs may be ac- 
quired under a variety of circumstances. First in very young children, a 
local irritation, due to some abnormal condition of the genitals, may lead 
to manipulation of the parts and to consequent pleasurable excitement, 
which is continually renewed, with an entire unconsciousness of the mean- 
ing of the practice. The second class includes cases which have reached 
or are near the period of puberty and have accidentally learned or been 
taught this habit, which they are able, if so disposed, to successfully com- 
bat- In the third class of subjects the habit has a central origin, as in 
some forms of insanity and idiocy. When we consider that the highest 
degree of organic power is necessary for the elaboration of the spermatic 
fluids we can appreciate how severely the body is taxed if the emission of 
the seminal fluid becomes a drain on the system. Excessive^ premature 
and illegitimate sexua] intercourse is injurious, and the injury is espe- 
cially great when excited by unnatural means, because the imagination is- 
broug-ht into action to produce the mental impression. 

The effects are anemia, disordered digestion, general loss of health 
and strength, with feeble, rapid and irregular heart action and a greater 
tendency to sickness and incapacity for mental and physical work. la- 
deed, anyone familiar with the subject rcaUzes that those morbid habits 
are a frequent cause of breakdowns, and contribute greatly to the number 
of defectives in charitable and reformatory institutions. A special in- 
vestigation, conducted by Or. Paul B. Johnson for the Committee on 
Social Eellerment, shows that the majority of the inmates of the work- 
L house have been addicted to the habit, and it is one of the greatest cvila- 
I which the authorities of industrial and reform schools have to contcn<f 
V with. 
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According to Hammond: 'The countenance parts with its natural 
"hue, the eyes Jose llieir luster, the skin becomes dry and harsh, and the 
hair is deprived of its natural moisture and falls out. The meula! facul- 
ties become more or less affected and often great despondency, apathy for 
society and all kinds of amusements, with loss of memory and irritability 
of temper, is evinced- The effects on the generative system are also 
marked- There is irritability of the neck of the bladder, accompanied by 
discharge of mucus and prostatic fluid oiten mistaken for semen. At the 
same time seminal emissions are prone to occur upon the least provoca- 
turn, sometimes without any manual interference, but solely through 
mental impressions, derived through the imagination at the sight of some 
lascivious picture or scene, and nocturnal emissions are quite frequent," 

This is an extreme picture of the unfortunate victims, but it is well to 
remember that there is a difference in degree commensurate with the 
■extent of the habit 

In the correction of tlie habit, should any local source of irritation, 
malformation or disease exist, it should be removed. 

In many instances the moral sense must he acted upon to break up the 
habit. As Professor Dana puts it: "Man is disting^uished from the brute 
by his self-control. Let him bear this iact in mind and raise himself by 
a determined effort of the will. Pure thoughts and chaste associations, 
vigorous physical exercise and a resolute effort to act the manly part will 
always be successful*' 

By way of prevention it has been suggested that judicious advice may 
with advantage be given before even a knowledge of the habit is acquired, 
and no one is more competent to do this than the father, the family 
physician or teacher. Cold baths and a well regulated system of gymnas- 
tics are of imporlance. since bodily exercise works off the exuberant 
animal spirits and indisposes to venereal desires, while idleness is a great 
incentive. 

One of the most difficult problems is to keep young men, frightened 
by the shameful advertisements and literature, from consulting designing 
quacks. Many a young man has been driven to insanity or suicide by 
attributing an occasioEial nocturnal emission to his former habit, how- 
ever rarely practiced, when in reality it may be only Nature's safety valve 
in a continent and otherwise healthy subject, or the emission may be a 
symptom of a disease for which he is in no way responsible. 

If tlie proprietors of our newspapers could but witness the physical 
and mental wrecks produced hy mountebanks, such harmful matter would 
not be tolerated in their advertising columns, II seems difficult to con- 
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vinc€ the average layman that a reputable physician never advertises his 
skill, and those who do are oflen men without any medical education 
whatever. 

While it is true that by far the majority of victims of quacks belong 
to the more ignorant clas^eSj the frequent complaints which reacheJ the 
writer from college men induced him to ascertain what steps, if any, had 
been taken by the Post Office Department to prevent imposition and 
fraud. For this purpose he examined the iraud order files of the Assist- 
ant Attorney General's Office of that Department covering a period of 
two years, and found some of the most glaring and shameful cases on 
record. It is clearly in the interest of humanity that a few abstracts of 
cases should be published for the lesson they convey. 



Meuoramdum from the Assistant Attohnev Gekekal's Office 
OP THE Postmaster General, 

'7» ft Boston Medical Institute F, L. Hibbard, E. R. Hthbard, Belvue 
Medical Institute, B. Norton, B. Newton, Chicago, Illinois, • * " The 
Boston Medical Institute is engaged in conducting a mail order business 
for the medical treatment of private diseases of men. * * • Patients are 
secured mainly by the local distrihutfoti of pamphlets calling attention lo 
those conditions of men which the institute pretends to treat and urging 
those so afflicted to write to the institute for the treatment This adver- 
tising matter is obviously prepared to excite alarm and fear in the minds 
of those reading it and in anywise feeling themselves in need of such 
treatment as is offered, and especially on the part of uninformed young 
men of the more or less ignorant class, who appear to form the consider- 
able part of the institute's patients. These pamphlets the Inspectors 
learned arc distributed at tlie rale of at least a million a year. The ex- 
tent to which the business is operated is also indicated by the report of 
the Postmaster that an average of 2S0 letters a day Is delivered to these 
parties. These booklets could not be sent through the mails because of 
their obscene nature and the Department has excluded them upon this 
ground. 

''Among the solicitations lo obtain patients are promises that they 
will have the benefit of the services of skilled specialists renowned in this 
country and abroad * * * that the institute will guarantee absolutely lo 
cure them or refund all money paid, and generally thai patients will be 
furnished by this [nslitute with services and treatment superior to that 
procurable elsewhere. In truth, the cases of patients do not have the 
faene^t of consideration by skilled specialists, nor are they considered by 
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a staff of specialists. In fact the only physician who considers these 
cases is a Dr Ednionston, who is shown by (he invesligalions of the 
Inspectors to be a man of mediocre ability, who is not recognised as a 
spcciahst and Is without standing: >" his profession. • * * 

^'Patienls are not furnished with frank opinions upon their cases, but 
arc fraudulently led to buy treatment, when the institute recognizes their 
cases to be of such a nature as to make it impossible for it to give any 
treatment of value to such persons by maiJ will be shown by the evidence 
stated hereafter. 

"That the promise to refund the money of uncured patients is not 
honestly intended to be fulfilled, but it is instead the intention to make the 
matter of refund a subject of controversy with patients and ultimately 
to refuse absolutely to return the money, will also be shown hy the evi- 
dence to be stated later. The true value of the treatment furnished by 
this concern to the unfortunates who seek its services can be appreciated 
not only from the standing of its hired physician, but also from the num- 
ber of complaints made to the Department by young; men that, after being 
treated for several years for what were largely in the beginning imagi- 
nary complaints, they found themselves at last in unfortunate conditions 
that demanded careful services of competent physicians. The actual 
methods employed in the conduct of this business can best be appreciated 
from an examination of a few of the complaints made to the Department 
in this matter." 

Assistant Attorney General R. M, Webster then submits the evidence 
in a number of cases, of which the following is reproduced: 

"J. W. S- of ' — — — , His complaint shows that in June, 1904, 

when he was about 19 or 20 years of age, he was inRuenced by the adver- 
tising literature of the Boston Medical Institute to seek treatment from it 
through the mails for occasional slight emi«ions. Such condition in a 

healthy young man of the age of Mr. S at that time is entirely 

normaJ. This concern, howcvern represented to Mr. S that he 

was in a serious state, suffering from sexual debility and in need of imme- 
diate and the most skilled attention. Quoting the language of the insti- 
tute to S- , he was advised that his case had been carefully con- 
sidered by the institute staff of specialists who had decided that he was 
■^ulTering from spermatorrhea, passive congestion of the kidneys, partial 
Impotency and nervous debility, and he was informed that unless he 
speedily obtained energetic and well-directed treatment the inevitable re- 
sult will be, not only a breakdown of the general nervous system but a 
complete extinction of the sexual powers themselves." He was further 
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told, "Wc are pleased, however, to slate that, if you at once b^n an 
efficient medical treatment, we do hereby absolutely guarantee your ulti- 
mate restoration to perfect health or refund of every dollar paid Co us in 
fee< and it is our belief that the same can be brought about in frorn 2J4 
to 4 months.'* 

Service and medicines were offered for $10,00 for tlie first month and 
$8.00 for each of the succeeding months. 

'Mr, S complains that he treated wilh ibis institute for 23 

months, at Ibe end of which time his health was completely wrecked and 
he was compelled to go to his physician for attention. This physician 

was seen by the Inspectors and reports that S *s condition was 

most lamentable when he received the case. 

*'Whilc S was told at the commencement that he would prob- 

ably be cured in from 2j^ to 4 months, correspondence sent him by the 
institute reveals the fact that, to persuade him to continue the treatment 
for Che two years that he did, he was from time to time advised that his 
progress was entirely satisfaclory, that he was constantly improving, and 
lliat, if lie would but continue the treatment it little longer, he would be 
ultimately completely cured. Here follow extracts from a few of 
these letters which arc quite significant. On August 15^ 1905, when he 

had been under treatment a year, S — was advised, "We are very 

well pleased with the improvement in your conditioti * * * and if you 
will keep on with the treatment a little longer, these symptoms will also 
disappear and yon will leave our care a healthy and vigorous man, and in 
full possession of strength and power to enjoy life." On December 25tb, 
1905, he was advised: "We are glad to see that yon are improving so 
nicely and assure you that, if you continue to be regular as before, it will 
not take long to finish the treatment." On January 20lh, 1906, he was 
|]ersuaded to continue the treatment by a reduction of the prices as 
follows: '*As yon have been a faithful observer of our niles, we will re- 
duce llic price lo $7.00 per month." * • * On March 28th he was ad- 
vised that he was progressing very nicely indeed "and that if he would 
continue the cure is (not) far distant." 

"Mr. S continued the Ireatment up through June, 1906, when 

he finally became convinced that the institute was not curing him and 
was only injuring his health and securing more money from him without 
giving him any real benefit. He therefore demanded the return of his 
money in accordance with the promise and guaranty made to him that if 
he was not cured his money would be refunded. The letter of the com- 
pany written him in reply to this demand, which is dated June 26th, 1906 
refuses him his money under the pretext that he had not been guaranteed 
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a cure in any definite time^ and despite the fact thai the institute had been 
handling his case nearly two years it had die audacity lo suggest that it 
still felt confident that it could absolutely cure him if he would indefinitely 
continue the treatinenL In this way and under such pretext the company 

refused to return him his money and has never done so. When S 

attempted to press his claim ior the return of his money he was advised 
that his "scurrilous, defaming: ^nd blackmailing letter would be placed 
in the hands of onr attorney to prosecute you to the full extent of the 
law." 

Other cases suffering from imaginary sexual neurasthenia, varicocele, 
etc-, arc cited and all present the same sad picture of misplaced confidence 
on the one hand and of avarice and depravity on the other. 

One of the patients, a Mr. H , aged 20 years, after unsuccess- 
ful treatment demanded the return of his money, and was finally in- 
formed by the institute: "Let us tell you now that if you cause us any 
trouble about this matter, or try to do so, we will have good grounds 
against you for slander and defamation of character^ Wc do not wish 
to get into any trouble with you about the matter, but if you persist in it 
and bring it on yourself we are sure that we will show that at the time 
you began the treatment you were practicing these secret masturbation 
habits ■• * * we will also have something to say along some other lines 
when yoij arc done with all you wish to do • * * we will also show you 
that this very letter in our possession today on this subject is a ground 
for blackmail on your part against us." 

A fraud order was issued in this case on November 25th, 1907. 

On May 5th the Assistant Attorney General wrote to the Postmaster 
General- "This Office is now (May 5th, 1908) in receipt of advertising 
literature circulated through the mails which indicates that the business 
is being continued under the names of Specialists Specific Co., and Mr. 
E. C. Albec, and that the fraud order of November 25th is thereby cir- 
cumvented, A fraud order covering these addresses was issued May Sth, 
1908. It is gratifying to know that E. R. Hibbard was indicted October 
19thj 1907, at Chicago, convicted April 13th, 1908, sentenced to two years 
in Bridewell Penitentiary and fined $1,500 and costs ; $10,000 bond pend- 
ing motion for new trial. 



Meuosakduu for the Postuaster General. 

*'[n re The AppUance Company. C, Bartholomew and Box No. 337, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

"This person is selling- a medicinal appliance, being in the nature of a 
rubber band, for the use of men as a cure for impotency. In fact the de- 
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vice is worthless for the purpose for which it is sold, and its use ia apt 
to be dangerous in the hands of the unexperienced. Communication ia 
obtained with those intended to be defrauded by means of advertisetnentB 
in newspapers, the form of which is stated by Mr. Bartholomew to be 
substantially as follows: 

"Men^don't pass this by. May we send you free information of our 
patent appliance, which has astonished the world and dumfounded medical 
science for Lost Vitality, Indorsed by Physicians. Carried in vest 
pocket and lasts a lifetime- Appliance Co., Dept. 25, Drawer 337, Detroit, 
Michigan." 

Samples of the advertising literature and of the device w^re sub- 
mitted to the Treasury Department to secure the opinion of the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health and Marine Hospital Service as to the value 
of the same and the Secretary of the Treasury, under date of March 28th, 
1908, submitted a report of the Marine Hospital Service, dated March 
12th, 190S, which is as follows: 

"The Surgeon General, 

"Public Health and Marine Hospital Service. 

"Sir: — The Bureau Sanitary Board has the honor to report that iti 
accordance with the Bureau order of the 9th inst., it has considered the 
question contained in the letter of the Postmaster General dated March 
Sth, 1908. as to the value of the device submitted therewith for the treat- 
ment of impotence in men^ and as to the truthfulness of the representa- 
tions appearing in the advertising" literature of the Appliance Company 
which offers the above-mentioned device for sale. While impotence may 
rarely be attributed to moral weakness^ it is practically always produced 
by excesses, some nervous lesion or a constitutional disease. 

"It is believed by the Board that the appliance is without therapeutic 
value in the treatment of the underlying causes of this condition, and that 
the literature is misleading as it represents that the appliance will distend 
the sensitive nerve, stimulate nature and 'enlarge small shrunken organs 
to their natural size, causing them to become strong and vigorous/ 
whereas as a matter of fact, from its character and method of use, it 
would only produce constriction and promote congestion- While in this 
literature it is stated that drugs have never cured a single person of lost 
vigor, yet two prescriptions are g^vcn with the appliance for 'night emis- 
sions, gleet, premature discharge and loss of semen/ 

*'Prescnplion No. 1 is a combination of drugs frequently used by 
physicians in the treatment of gonorrhea and No. 2 is a compound o£ 
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drugs us^d for the cure of syphilis. These prescHpiions are without 
efficiency in the treatruent of most of the comJilions mentioned in the 
litcralure and if taken in sufficient amount may result in positive harm. 

"Respectfully, 
"H. D. Geddings, 

"Asst. Surgeon General, Chairman. 
"J. M. Eagek, 

"Asst. Surgeon General. 
■70HN W. Kerr, 

"Asst- Surgeon General. 
**Approved» 

"'Surgeon General." 



This same party was recently indicted, with one of his agents, a! 
Tampa, Florida, for conspiring to conduct a scheme to defraud through 
the mails in connection with the sale of this appliance, it being charged 
that the appliance was worthless for the purpose sold * ^ * and was 
fined $300. 

Notwithstanding the statement of the Inspector that M. Bartholomew 
promised the Court at Tampa in February to discontinue entirely the 
conduct through the mails of this business^ he has since then and is now 
conducting the business as aggressively as it is in his power to do so 
* * * 2nd Fraud Order issued May 2nd, 1908. 

The recnrds of the Post Office Department disclose the fact that C- 
(Coryell) Bartholomew was arrested August 2nd. 1901, at Jackson, 
Michigan, indicted July 6th, 1901 1 pleaded nolo contendere December 
30, 1901 ; sentenced to pay costs. Arrested May 1*1, 1904, indicted April 
29, 1904, for the same offense, pleaded nolo. Sentenced April 19th, 1904^ 
to pay fine of $150 or six months in House of Correction, Paid fine. 
Arrested February 13th, 1907, fraud scheine and conspiracy. Indicted 
April 24th, 1907, at Tampa, Florida, convicted February 18, 1908. fined 
$300, which he paid. This record shows a most persistent audacity. 

Space will not permit to present the details of the numerous fraud 
orders against concerns "selling through the mails to men a certain 
vacuum appliance which they represent will make weak men strong and 
will also cnire impotency, stricture, varicocele and develop weak and 
shrunken organs in men. Price $.^.00 am^ $10.00 each.'' The writer has 
examined the memoranda prepared for the Postmaster General in the 
Manville Supply Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; the Strenoa Co., of St. Louis; 
The Southern Instrument Co-, Houston. Texas ; Southern Sales Co,, 
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Magnolia Sales Co., Houston; National Supply Co., Milwaukee; Health 
Appliance Co., Seattle, and niarnerous concerns in Chicago and Denver, 
in all of which cases fraurl orders were issueti. 

Jn this categ-ory also fall the fraudulent reprewntations marte by Dr. 
Hairs Electro-Vigor Company in its explokations in New York City. 
Chicago, San Frartisco and Philadelphia, of a certain electric hek which 
is represented to cure sexual weakness in man, and all nervoua and 
stomach troubles, rlicumatisni, etc. The apphanccs are sold for from 
$20 to $40, The evidence reveals the fact thai the business was carried 
on in New York by a man without any medical qualifications, who was 
not a phy&ician, and the Atiorney for the company admitted that this man 
had no other qualification than his experience in the concern. Dr, Hall 
was asked whether the methods followed at the other offices were the 
same as those shown by the evidence in the case to have been used at the 
New York office. He answered in the affinnative, A fraud order was 
issued in this case September 7, 1906. 

To this class also belong the many **Lost Manhood Restorers and 
numerous debility cures," described by Dr, L. F. Kebler, Chief of the 
Drug Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, in his exhaustive article on "Monstrous and Fraudulent Methods of 
Exploilalion."* 

^'Ambaline, a mixture of camphor and ammonia water, containing also 
salts of ammonia and sodium ; a lotion to be applied to the affected part 
and claimed to posses'* miraculous powers." The treatment advertised by 
Bradford & Co., Cincinnati, for sexual weakness, premature old age, 
etc. The *'Cactus Products." exploited, by the Cactus Product Company, 
Philadelphia. *'Calthos,'' the world's greatest remedy for the treatment 
of male affections, claimed to t>e imported by the Von Moh! Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ''Capidene" and "Mormon Bishop Pills," placed on the 
market by the Davol Medicine Company, San Francisco. "Regenerative 
Tablets/' exploiteJ by the Fallopia Lynn Company, St. Louis, Mo. "Re- 
storative Remedies," exploited by parties who have operateii at one time 
as the Dr. Knapp Medical Company and at another time as the Dr. 
Raynor Medical Company. "Paris Electro- Medicated Crayons Paris 
Food," by Dr. Stevens & Co.^ Columbus, Ohio. '*Vital Restoratives," 
exploited by the English Restorative Company of Denver The "Vitalia" 
remedies advertised by the Vttalia Company, managed by Dr, Frederick 
Main, alias Dr. Na Morg, Jackson, Mich., "Vigoro" Vitality Pills, 
Yousof's Salve and many other preparations. 
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SEXUAL DISEASES. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to refer to diseases arising 
from impure sexual intercourse, whether ii be a simple excoriation, which 
has been inoculated witli some one o£ the septic germs, or whether it be 
an inflammation of the urethra produced by a specific discharge, or 
whether it be one of the forma of Syphilis as now recognized. ^M 

The absence of reliable statistics in venereal diseases is very much to^ 
be deplored, for if we wish to approach the subject intelligently, we 
should know something more definite as to their prevalence in civil life. 

An appropriate idea may be gotten by a study of Army Statistics, 
Br. MunsoTi ^in his "Military Hygiene," p. 823) giveh the latest admis- 
sion rate per 1,000 strength as follows: ^M 

Gennac^ , , 27S Austria Hungary ^^-JH 

RuQsia 36- United Statea 73.7^" 

Japan . . , 36. Great Britain (Home Statistics) . .173-8 

France A09 Great Britain (Indian SlatiEticB).522J ^ 

HolJand 48.1 ^ 

The Annual Admission Rate per 1,000 strength for the three ycara,.^ 
189(^92 (Mitnson): 

Prirnary and Secondary All other venereal 
Syphilis. diseases. 

Germany . , - t- S.S 2KS 

France 9. 34S 

Ruasia 13,1 29.9 

Itaiy 13.9 57.4 

United States 15,83 57,96 

■ Pntch troops (Home Stat.) 14,R 55, 

[East Indies A7. AtAjS 

British troops^ 

(Home statistics) 1017 1015 

(Indian Staiistics) 175.4 262JS 



It is a lamentable fact that the very countries in which the sentiment, 
both in and out of the profession, is strongly against recognizing the evil, 
furnish the highest army rates, white in countries where some speciat^^ 
regulations arc in force preventing the spread of venereal diseases, such^^ 
as weekly inspections of the men and periodical examination of the 
women engaged in prostitution, with compulsory isolation if such are 
found diseased, the army rates are lowest. 

The comparative amount of army and civil venereal diseases is not 
known, because we have no statistics of the araourt in civil life. 

According to Foumier one-seventh of the population of Paris is 
syphilitic, and the mortality of infants born of syphilitic parents in many 
hospitals of that city reaches 84 to 86 per cent. 
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According to Dr. Weiss there are 150,000 syphilitics in Bcrfin or i^ 
per cent, of the inhabitants. 

In 1901 a committee of seven, under the auspices of the Medical So- 
ciety of the County of New York, made an investigation into the prev- 
alence of venereal distases, and fn^m the information received from 
private physicians, i-eports of the hospitals and disp^nsari.es concluded 
that there were not less than 243,000 cases of venereal diseases treated in 
one year in that city. During; the same year there were only 41,585 other 
cases of infectious or communicable diseases reported to the Health De- 
partrnt^nt, viz.: measles, 12,570; diphtheria, 11,001; tuberculosis, 8,S/'7: 
scarlet fever, 7,737; chicken pox, 99. In other words, the morbidity from 
venereal diseases was nearly six times greater than that from all the 
above-named infectious Jiseases combined. 

Parkes of Engknd says : "It is a question whether a large numt>er of 
the young men of the upper and middle classes do not suffer in youth 
from some form of venereal disease. In the lower classes it is perhaps 
equally common," 

Neisser of Germany holds that gonorrhea is, with the exception of 
perhaps measles, the most widespread of all diseases. Other German 
authorities have computed that fully three-quarters of the adult male 
population, and one-sixth or more of the adult females have contracted 
gonorrhea, and that 15% of the population is syphilitic. 

Dr. Prince A. Morrow of New York, based upon a large personal 
experience and the statistics collected in that city and in Baltimore in 1907 
by a Committee on Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, says: '^Assuming 
that our population is more virtuous than that of Europe, it must be a 
conservative estimate that in this country the morbidity from gonorrhea 
would represent 60% of the adult male population, and that of syphilis 
from 10 to 15^." Which would mean that between 3 to 4 million cases 
are annually treated in this coimtry. According to this same author 20% 
of the cases occur before the 21st year; 60% before the 26th year and 10% 
of the men who marry infect their wives. The Report of the New York 
Committee **wouId indicate that nearly 30% of all venereal infections 
occurring in women in private practice in that city arc communicated by 
their husbands"; and from his personal observation at the Xcw York 
Hospital^ extending over a period of several years, he concludes that 
"fully 70% of all women who come therein for treatment were respectable 
married women who had been infecled by their husbands.*' 



Vice Diseases in the Distwct oj-' Columbia, 

Doctor Henry C. Macatee, of the President's Homes Commission, 
has made a special study of the prevalence of so-called vice diseases in 
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the District of Columbia. The results have been tabulated and will be 
found in the Table on the next page. The period covers nine years, except 
in the case of Providence Hospital, Columbia Hospital and the Children's 
Hospital, for which institutions the data cover only two years. From this 
table it appears that, out of a total of 274,611 patients treated, 38,183 cases 
were vice diseases, viz; 9,869 syphilitic affections; 3,643 cases of chan- 
croids and 14,435 cases of gonorrheal affections. In addition to the 27,947 
cases of sexual diseases, there were treated 9,510 patients for alcoholism ; 
409 for delirium tremens; 256 for the opium habit, and 61 for the cocaine 
habit; an average of 4,243 cases per annum of vice diseases, or nearly 
1/7 of all the cases treated in the city hospitals. As a matter of fact, 
23,6% of all the cases treated in the Washington Asylum Hospital and 
31.6% of those treated in the workhouse, were vice diseases. The ma- 
jority of the patients treated in the hospitals belonged to the dependent 
classes. We have no statistics as to the prevalence of vice diseases 
among the middle and upper classes. 
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Syphilis. 

This disease first attracted attention in Europe in the latter decade of 
the I5th certury. During; the siege of Nafiles by the French troops under 
the coTTimand of Charles VIII in 1495, a disease characterized hy ulcers 
on the genitals, general eruptions of the skin, violent pains in the head 
ard limbs broke out among the French soldiers and the civil population 
and after the return of the French soldiers the disease appears to have 
spread rapidly throi:ghoiit France and Europe, Quite early in the his- 
tory it was recognized that The disease was principaTly contracted during 
sexual intercourse and hence was named lues venerea, while the populace 
commnnly spoke of it as ihc Frenchman's disease. The real nature of 
syphilis remained a mystery until two years ago when an organism was 
isolated called the "spirocheta palhda/' which is believed to be the causa- 
tive factor. This micro-organism evidently clings to the secretions of 
syphililk ulcers, to the tissues of diseased organs and possibly also invades 
the blood and the mammary glands after it has ceased to be a purely local 
affection. The virus may be conveyed in an exlra-genital way by kisses, 
use of infected pipes, cigars and cigarettes; by glass blowers and the 
mouthpieces of wind instruments; by dental and surgical instruments; by 
the act of suckling, from infants to nurse and conversely; in tattooing, 
and during digital examination by physicians, in case of abraded surfaces, 
hangnails, etc. There is every reason for assuming that the vims may 
"be transmitted to the offspring, either through the sperma or the blood of 
a syphilitic mother. 

Syphilis is indeed a disease of the blood and affects every tissue of 
the body. Apart from the long duration of the disease, and the pecuniary 
losses involved by care and treatment and arrest of the earning capacity, 
its effect upon longevity and procreation are most destructive. 

Syphilis is responsible for 429& of abortions and miscarriages, from 
60 to 86% of the offsprings of syphilitics die before or shortly after 
hirth, and those who survive are subjects of degenerative and organic 
defects, transmitted to future generations. Fournier's personal statistics 
show that 90 women infected by their husbands became pregnant in the 
first year of married life, 50 of these aborted, 40 carried the offspring to 
full term, but of these only 2 survived. He also gives statistics, based 
npt>n authentic sources, where syphilis has practically extinguished the 
posterity of certain families- One table gives out of 216 births 183 
deaths; another out of 1S7 births 157 deatha, or a mortahty of 100 per 
-cent. 

The disease swells the number of inmates of almshouses, asylums for 
the Insane ard homes for incurables, wrecks the health an<l happiness of 
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many families and leads to premature <lccay. Morrow states that "every 
case of hemiplegia occurring in a man less than 40 ^ears of age, not ad- 
dicted to alcohol or affected with lesions of the circulatory system is 
eight, or, more correctly, nine times out of ten of syphilitic organ. 

The proportion of ocular paralysis resulting from syphilis is about 
75 per cent on (he average. * * * Tn statistins embracing 743 cases of 
cerebral syphilis, 354 of which were followed up to a known termination. 
77 were cured, 68 died, while the Tcmaining 209 survived, but with vari- 
ous infinnities of a grave character and in every case irremediable." 

According to the statistics of Erb, Althaus, Fournier and others from 
80 to 90?^ of the cases of locomotor atasia are of syphilitic origin. In 
3,429 cases of tertiary syphilis Fournier founti diseases of the nervous 
system in 1,085 instances, cerebral syphilis in 461, spinal ailections in 40» 
general paralysis in 32 cases, 

GONOHRHEA, 

This disease, so often regarded as a trivial affection by frivolous 
young men^ is al^o specific in character, causctl by a micro-organism dis- 
covered by Ncisser in 1879. The organism clings to the discharges in 
acute and chronic cases and may persist long after the disease is ap- 
parently arrested. While at first a purely local affection, it may produce 
destructive inflammation resulting in stricture of the urethra; it may 
also extend to the testicle, prostate gland, bladder and kidneys, and ulti- 
mately affect the heart, joints and other vital organs. Indeed ihe disease 
is believed to be responsible for more misery, ill healih and race suicide 
than any other sociological factor. 

The average duration of acute cases is from four to six weeks, but 
there are a large number of chronic cases requiring at least six months' 
careful treatment and, according lo the investigations of a Committee of 
the American Medical Association. 3 per cent of The ca^es are practically 
incurable. One of the most baneful effects is the latency of the disease 
and tbc great danger of communicating the virus to wives hy husbands 
who considered themselves as having been cured before marriage. It is 
certainly startling to be told by competent specialists that fully 80% of 
all the operations for inflammatory diseases peculiar to women^ prac- 
tically all the pus Tnhes; 75% of the suppurative inflammations of the 
pelvic organs, 70% of all the work done by specialists for diseases 
peculiar to women arc of gonorrheal origin. It is equally appalling to 
realise that the same germs arc the cause of blenorrhea neonattirum — a 
purulent affection of the eyes of new-ttorn children which contributes a 
contingent to our asylums for the blind of from 10 to 20 per cent — from 



40 to 60 per cent before the Crcde method of prevention was institutedn 
Dr. Swan M. Bumett, Professor of Ophthalmology, Georgetown Um- 
versity, expressed the conviction that at least 15,000 of the 50,000 blind 
persons in the United States lost their sight from this cause, involving 
a financial loss to the commonwealth o£ seven and one-half millions annu- 
ally. 

The destructive effects of gonorrhea on the procreative functions 
have been very properly emphasized in connection with the 'Vace suicide 
problem/' Neisser maintains that gonorrhea is even a more potent 
factor than syphilis in sterility, and that more than 45 per cent of all 
involuntary childless marriages are due to this cause. 

The remedial measures which have been proposed for the prevention 
of these diseases and which affect not only the offender, but the wives, 
the offsprings and not infrequently also perfectly innocent persons are 
numerous enough, bul not so easy of application. Since the chief source 
of infection is prostitution, the sanitarian suggests that a person afiiiclcd 
with a venereal disease is quite as much a menace to public health as 
would be a case of small-pox or any other communicable disease and 
points with emphasis to what has been accomplished in Europe in the 
way of official control of prostitution, as a lesser evil, by registration of 
Tirothels anti their inmates, periodical inspections and the detection and 
cure of diseased men and women. He will tell us, and the statistics will 
support him, that the prevalence of venereal diseases is least where sani- 
tary measures are most rigorously enforced. 

The Medical Profession is by no means agreed as to the propriety of 
this method, mainly because such a system seems too much like a recc^ 
nition of the Inevitableness of the social evi! and practically an official 
sanction of it. Others, moreover, with good reason assert that licensing 
and sanitary inspection tend to produce clandestine prostitution, which 
has heretofore furnished the largest number of syphilitic cases. On the 
whole we may conclude that Health Officers in this country are not pre- 
pared to advocate the European plan of inspection and license. 



Ceusade Against the Social Evil,' 

The subject of prostitution has always been considered of great socio- 
logical and economic importance by persons who have witnessed the sad 
effects among the inmates of hospitals, prisons, almshouses^ asylnms for 
the blindj etc. It is gratifying to note that in 18S8, jitst fifty years ago, 
a most inCelligenf and painstaking study was made by Dr, Wm, W, 



*I am indcLtcd to my fritnd Dr. E*Iward L. Morgan for a number of valuable 
references to the tiieratnre of the subjccl. 
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Sang:er, Resident Physician of Blackwell's Island, under the auspices 
of the Governors of the almshouse of the city and county of New York, 
A few passages from the introduction are reproduced for they are as 
applicable now as when first indited by his graceful pen. 

"Hitherto reticence has been the policy. This position has been 
held too long, for it is false in principle and injurious in tendency- The 
day has arrived when the shroud must be removed, when the public 
safely imperiously demand? an investigation into the matter; when those 
who regard it as a small wrong may have their attejition directed to its 
real proportions. * * * A small matter it decidedly is not * * * Nor 
is it unmanageable except when concealed. Stripped of the veil of secrecy 
which has enveloped It, there appears vice arising from an inextinguish- 
able natural impulse on the part of one sex, fostered by confiding weak- 
ness in the other; from social disabilities on one side and social oppres- 
sion on the other, from the wiles of the deceiver working upon unsus- 
pecting credulity and finally from the stern necessity to live/* 

The book covers 676 pages and is the first effort on the Western Con- 
tinent in sexual and moral prophylaxis, but unfortunately has so far 
been fruitless on account of the general apathy on the part of the gen- 
eral public. 

Some of the facte brought out in the detailed investigation of 2,0TO 
prostitutes in New York City are of sufficient interest to be adduced. 
Of the entire number 750 were between 15 and 20 years, 1,154 be- 
tween 21 and 39 and 96 over 40 years of age. I,23S were foreign bom 
and 762 natives of the United States. Of the latter the majority hailed 
from New York. New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. Dr. Sanger is inclined to attribute this to the 
employment of a much larger proportion of females in manufacturing 
and sedentary occupations and says! "A young woman of ardent tem- 
perament can not but feel the hardship of this position in life, * * • thus 
when already predisposed in favor of any change, she falls into the 
hands of the tempter a pliant victim, * • * Beyond the hardships at- 
tendant on her daily labor the associations which arc formed in factories 
or workshops, where both sexes are employed, very frequently result 
disastrously for the femaJe/' * ♦ * 

In speaking of the foreign class the author says: '^Many of the fe- 
males become mothers almost as soon as they land on these shores : in 
fact, the probability of such an event sometimes hastens their departure. 
They exist here in the most squalid misery in some tenement house or 
hovel Their children receive none of the advantages o£ education, for 
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as soon as iney can oeg they are compelled to aid in the strg^le lor 
bread and the most frequent result is that the boys are arrested for 
some petty tficft and the girls become prostitutes, thus contributing to 
meet the demand caused by the classes already mentioned." In this con- 
nection aitention is called to Jndge DeLacy's Tetter, page 277, 

Of the 2,000 persons investigated 490 were married, 71 of whom 
still lived with their husbands; 103 left their husbands on account of ill 
usage, 60 were deserted by their husbands, 43 were deserted by husbands 
to live with othtr women ; others left their homes on account of non-sup- 
port, drunkenness, infidelity, and in 75 no specific cause was assigned. 
There were also 294 widows in tltc general list^ the author believes the 
principal conclusion to be drawn from the table which he presents ''being 
that the majority of this class (widows) are driven to a course of vice 
from the destitution ensuing on her husband's death. It has been 
shown that a large number of them are very young and it can be scarcely 
nect^ssary to repeal thai any young woman in a slate of pnverty will be 
surrounded with temptations she can with diffictilty resist. Much as 
this state of society may be deplored, its existence can riot be denied." 

The section dealing with the hidden springs of the evil is of extreme in- 
terest. The causes assigned by the women themselves arc as follows; 

Inclination, 513; deslimtion, 525; seduced and abandoned, 253; drink 
and a desire to drink, 181 ; ill -treatment of parents, relations or hus- 
bands, 154; as an easy life, 124; bad company, 84; persuaded by prosti- 
tutes. 7 1 ; too idle to work, 29 ; violated, 27 ; seduced on board of emigrant 
ships or in emigrant boarding; houses, 24. 

Dr, Sanger^ in discussing the subject of inclination, adduces consid- 
erable evidence to show that "that if a positive inclination to vice was 
the proximate cause nf the fall, it was but the result of other and con- 
troKing infincnces." Most pathetic instances of how destitution, seduc- 
tion and other predisposing causes led to the degradation will be found 
on pp. 48^-522. 

Of the 2,000 cases exammed with reference to previous occupation, 
933 belonged to the servant class, 499 lived with parents or friends, 285 
were dressmakers, lailoresses and seamstresses, and the remainder were 
engaged in miscellaneous occupations — 534 claim to have earned only 
$1.00 ptr week; 336. $2.00 a week; 230. $3.00; 127, $4.00; 68. $5.00; 27, 
$6,00; g, $7.00; 5, $8.00; two had earned over $20,00 a week, and in 663 
the question of earnings was not ascertained. 

The investigation revealed the fact that 947 ol' the 2,000 women 
became mothers. Of these, 357 single women had 490 children, 357 
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married women had 791 children and 233 widows had 636 children. Oi 
the l,9\? children bom, 1,185 had died before the inquiry, and 732 were 
alive. The ratio of mortality was as follows: 

Children of single vomen. ,.73 per cent. 

Children of married women Sfipercent, 

Children of widows 59perccm. 

An average of 62 per ccnl, or more than six deaths for every 10 cliildren 
born. On page 4S7 of the book It is shown that 821 of the 2,000 inves- 
tigated had contracted specific diseases incident to prostitution, viz: 
Gonorrhea in 250 instances, gonorrhea and syphilis in 36, and syphilis 
in 53S cases. The difficulty of securirg such information Js very great 
and the probability is that the real number far exceeds this average, bnt 
the confessed facts are quite sufficient to estimate the amount of public 
mischief resulting daily from a mass of prostitutes. 

The appendix to the edition of Dr. Sanger's book, published in 1906, 
states that Dr. Sanger in 1858 placed the number of pubhc prostitutes in 
New York at 6,000, or one in every 117 inhabitants^ while a conservative 
estimate would now place their number at 30,000. or one in about 55 of 
the resident population. 

In 1902 the Committee of Fifteen, composed of prominent citizens, 
presented a report on the social evil with special reference to conditions 
existing in the city of New York, but found it impossible to approximate 
the number of prostitutes or houses of prostitution ; evidence was secured, 
however, of over 300 separate disorderly apartments in tenement houses, 
"In many of these tenement houses as many as 50 children resided. An 
acquaintance by the children with adult vices was inevitable. Almost any 
child on the East Side in New York will tell you what a "nafke bias" is. 
* * • The statistics of venereal diseases among children and the many 
revolting stories from the Red Light District tell how completely they 
learned the lessons taiig-lit them," 

Mr. George Kibbe Turner, in a recent maga2ine article, presents a 
study of the great immoralities in the city of Chicago, and estimates "the 
gross revenues from prostitution in Chicago in 1906 at $20,000,000, and 
probably more. There arc at least ten thousand professional prosti- 
tutes. Annual average receipts of $2,000 each are brought in by these 
women, Ihey do not themselves, however, have the benefit of this 
revenue. Much of it is never received by them. They are, in fact, ex- 
ploited by large business interests. There are four large interests which 
are concerned in the exploitation of prostitution. The first of these is 
the criminal hotels, the second is the houses of ill-fame: the third, the 
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cheap dance halls and saloons, and the fourth, the men — largely Russian 
Jews — who deal in women for the trade.'' + * * Major Sylvester^ the 
Chief of Police of Washington, estimates that there are about four hun- 
dri^d prostitutes in this city. conEned almost wholly to a certain dis- 
trict, and that special pains have be^n taken by the police to prevent 
minors from frequenting these places, 

A recent investigation by the Department of Commerce and Labor 
shows that there are 62 houses of prostitution, with 365 white inmates, 
of whom 68 were o£ foreign birth^ and 16 houses with IDS colored fe- 
males, ail natives of this country. It is gratifying to know, from an 
official source, that the number of prostitutes in Washington is placed 
at 4/0- 

In the cnjsade against the social evil every effort heretofore made, 
spasmodically to be sure, has been to apprehend the female offenderj 
and all such attempts have simply resulted in secret prostitution which 
is far more dangerous in its social and sanitary aspects. Indeed every 
attempt to make laws upon the subject which apply to women anJ not 
to men is most unjust and establishes a different standard of morality 
for the two sexes. 

As expressed by Morrow, "the prostitute is but the purveyor of the 
infection. She simply returns to her male partner, the prostituant, as 
he is termed, the infection she has received from another prostituant. 
In the ultimate analysis it will be found * * * that the most essential cause, 
the causa causans^ of prostitution is masculine unehastity- — the polyga- 
mous proclivities and practice of the male, which lead him to seek thft 
gratification of his sexual instinct wherever and whenever he can iind 
a receptive partner. * * * The woman owes her fall to the aggressive 
solicitations or seductions of the mam She may even be a f^ttflji-will- 
ing- victim, but she >'ieids rather from sentimental feelini^ than from 
sexual inclination. * *■ * Women are the most pitiless and unrelenting 
in the ostracism of those of their sex who have crossed the Rubicon of 
virtue. The virtuous matron who would shield her daughter from all 
contact with a fallen sister as contaminating^ with most indulgent charity 
smiles upon the very man who may have been the author of her ruin, 
she may, indeed, receive him as a suitor for her daughter if he is other- 
wise eligible. * * * As a result of this double standard of morality^ 
society practically separates its women into two classes — from the one it 
demands chastity, the other is set apart for the gratification of the sexual 
caprices of its men. It thus proclaims the doctrine, immoral as it is un- 
hygienic, that debauchery is a necessity for its men." 
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Educational Methods. 

On the whole the present writer believes tlie remedy lies in public 
education. The great majority of the people have no knowledge of the 
subject, simply because of the erroneous assumption that it is not one 
which lends itself to general discussion. 

It is indeed gratifying that such a respectable magazine as the "Ladies 
Home Journal" has given attention to topics of this character and in- 
sisted for several years upon a greater parental franlcness with children 
about their physical selves. In the Editor's Personal Page, in the issue 
of September, 1908, we find the following courageous statement: "Be- 
cause of the secrecy with which the whole question is enshrouded it is 
practically impossible to obtain absolute figures. But so far as the 
highest authorities have been able, through the most careful inquiries, to 
secure accurate figures, it is a conservative statement to make that at 
least 60 out of every 100 young men are today "sowing their wild oats/' 
Of these 60 young men a starthng number are either already making or 
will make a tragedy of marriage. They produce either childless homea, 
dead-bom or blind babies; children with hfe-long diseases with them, 
or they will send thousands of women to the operating table, * * * 
This frightful condition has been brought about largely by two con- 
tributing factors, First. The parental policy of mock modesty and 
silence with their sons and daughters about their physical selves, and 
second, the condoning in men what is condemned in women. Fathers and 
mothers, and in consequence girls, have condoned in a young man this 
sowing of his Vi!d oats/ because it was considered a physical necessity; 
that it 'would do him good'; that it 'would make a man of him/ that 'it 
would show him the world'— all arguments absolutely baseless. The reme- 
dies proposed are along the principles already indicated, viz.: knowledge 
of the subject, and that 'wc fathers of daughters must rid ourselves of 
the notion that has worked such diabolical havoc of a double moral 
standard. There can be but one standard — that of moral equality. In- 
stead of being so painfully anxious about the 'financial prospects' of a 
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young man, * * * it is time that we put health first and money second. * 
Let a father ask the young man, as the leading question, whether he is 
physically clean; insist that he shall go to his family physician, and if 
he gives him a clean bill of health, then his 6nancial prospects can be 
gone into, Bui his physical self first. That much every father would do 
in the case of a horse or a dog that he bought with a view to mating. 
Yet he does less for his daughter, his own fiesh and blood. Once let 
young men realize that such a question would be asked them by the father 
of the young women whom they would marry; that a physical standard 



would be demanded, and that knowlc<Ige would be more effective for 
morality among young men than all the preaching and moraliiing and 
exhortations of the past thousand years. Thus, and thus only, can wc 
save our daughters and their unborn children. But in no other way." 

It should be slated in justice to my friend and teacher that the late 
Dr. J, Harry Thompson, then in chaise of the Columbia Hospital for 
Women in Washington, as early as 1873 advocated the plan of insisting 
upon a clean bill of health and related to the class an instance in which 
the yoimg man, after complying with wliat he considered i reasonable 
parenial rerjuest, told the father: "Now that I have furnished yoi:i with 
evidence of my own physical cleanness, I shall insist upon a similar evi- 
dence in your case, as I am equally anxious to perpetuate the purity oE 
my blood." To which request the father unhesitatingly acceded. 

As a teacher of hygiene I can not find words strong enough in com- 
mendation of the brave editorial and the excellent article, "The Tragedy 
of the Morriagc Altar" (by Dr. Abraham L. Wolbarst), in the "Ladies 
Home Journar' for September and October, 190S. The writer has real- 
ized for years the necessity of proper education, for if we expect the par- 
ents to impart information on scxnal purity, they must acquire it primarily 
from some competent and reliable source. Few of onr magazine writers 
have heretofore been brave enough to present this question as the "Ladies 
Home Journal" has done. For all these reasons I have advocated for 
years that hygiene should form part of the curriculum in our public 
schools and the question discussed from the standpoint of sexual hygiene 
pure and simple. Public lecturers on the purity of man commit a serious 
mistake^ generally, when they picture the consequences of the social evil, 
without offering a suitable remedy. Many a young man thinks it essen- 
tial to his health to give vent to bis penned up secretions by sexual inter- 
course and to demonstrate his manhood. If deterred bv fear of contract- 
ing venereal diseases, in the absence of other remedies he will most likely 
resort to unnatural methods, 

Wc should make a strong plea in favor of continence, and tell our 
young men, that while the sexual passion is very strong, it can be accel- 
erated or delayed^ excited or lowered by the influence of the will We 
should assure them that sexual indulgence is not a physiological neces- 
sity, and that nature will relieve herself by an occasional nocturnal 
emission. By the cultivation of pure thoughts, removal of temptation, 
normal mental conditions and especially by cold baths and vigorous physi- 
cal exercise and avoidance of an excessive meat diet, continence may not 
only become possible, but easy. Those who witness the good effects of 
athletic sports cannot fail to appreciate that here is a good fieM in which 



to expend exuberant animal spirits and in this sense "public playgrounds" 
are a strong factor in the promotion ol sexual purity. We can hardly go 
astray if wc follow Dn Parkes in advising a pure young man to make 
his home after the ag;e of 22 or 23, and thias secure himself both from 
the temptations and expenses of bachelorhood, Dn Howard A, Kelly 
beheves that the Christian standard is the solution of the whole problem 
of chastity. I quite agree with him, provided the cliurch makes an en- 
deavor to combine religious and social work, and until this is accom- 
plislicd we should not hide the evil because it is not a pleasant subject 
to talk about. 

Suggestions as to what the church may do have been offered in a 
former report, see page 100 ''Industrial Hygiene/' and the desirability 
of social settlements in connection with schools and churches has already 
been emphasized in connection with the drink evil. 

Among the sensible recommendations submitted by the ''Committee 
of Fifteen" in the city of New York were, first, "strenuous efforts to 
prevent, in the tenement houses, the overcrowding which is the proliJic 
source of sexual immoralitj'. ■* * * Secondly, the furnishing, by public 
or private munificence^ of purer and more elevating forms of amusements 
to su]>plant the attractions of the low dance halls, theaters ajid other simi- 
lar places of entertainment that only serve to stimulate sensuality and 
to debase the taste. The pleasures of the people need to be looked 
after far more earnestly than has been the case hitherto. ■ * * Thirdly, 
whatever can be done to improve the material conditions of the wage- 
earning class, and especially of young wage-earning wornen, will be 
directly in line with the purpose which is here kept in view. It is a sad 
and humiliating admission lo make, at the openirg of the 20ih century, 
in one of the greatest centers of civilization in the world, that in numer- 
ous instances it is not passion or corrupt inclination, but the force of 
actual physical want, that impels young women along the road to ruin." 
Referring to the question of intimate contact in tenement houses as a 
predisposing cause to prostitution, it is a matter of satisfaction to 
record that both General Sternberg and the writer realized this danger 
when they urged, in 1893. the adoption of model twO'Story apartment 
houses with separate entrance and exits for each family so that the 
sanctity of the home might be preserved- 

State Methods. 



The question naturally arises, what can and should the State do to 
prevent the moral, social and physical ravages of these diseases? It 
must be confessed that the measures looking to the inspection and con- 
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trol of prostitutes are sadly inadequate. It has been suggested by Ger- 
man authors that the evil might be materially lessened by holding the 
persons who knowingly spread venereal diseases responsible for the 
damages. Indeed, a German Jurist goes so far as to advocate the punish- 
ment of persons who neglect to seek treatment when atRicted with sexual 
diseases. Apart from this the State should certainly insist upon, firsts 
the enforcement of laws or police regulations relating to houses of ill- 
fame and to the sale of alcohol, particularly to minors. A closer super- 
vision of soliciting in streets and enticing females under a fixed age. 
There 15 certainly no good reason why the terrible temptations which 
greet our young men and women on every street and in many public 
places should not be removed- A well-lrained pohce force will have no 
difficulty in recognizing and banishing the solicitors, both male and fe- 
male, from the streets, and in cautioning young men, especially minors, 
of the dangers in the red light districts. 

Second- Health Boards can also recommend the enactment of laws 
for the prevention of syphilis, acquired in an extra genital way, by 
regulating the profession of barbers, chiropodists and manicurists, and 
requiring a special examination of wet nurses, cigarniakers, and glass 
blowers. Apart from the real dangers from these sources, the educa- 
tional effects of such ordinances will be beneficial- 
Third. Health Boards should also exert their influence towards secur- 
ing adequate facilities for the treatment of indigent patients. 

Jn Northern Europe, where venereal diseases are reportable and treat- 
ment h within the reach of all classes, these diseases, according to Weiss^ 
have greatly diminished, but jiere, as Bulkley puts it, "ignored through ig- 
norance, neglected through negligence of our duty, so ostracised and 
ciilclassed, venereal diseases, through false shame, concealment, preju- 
dice, carry on their slaughter unhampered, unchecked and undisturbed, 
devastating coming generations and ruining the present one/* 

Fourth. Health Boards may co-operate with the Profession and Dis- 
pensaries by printing, for distribution, leaflets stating the nature of the 
diseases, the manner in which they are contracted and the ways in which 
they can be transmitted to other persons, and by the encouragement of a 
general educational campaign in which sexual purity, respect for womenj 
and the possibility of physiological continence should be inculcated. The 
evil and far-reaching consequences of impure and unlawful gratification 
should be clearly pointed out. 

In conclusion, a word of caution is necessary to impress upon the 
victims of sexual diseases the utter usclessncss of securing treatment 
with various advertised cures. As very properly said by Mr. Samuel 
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Adams Hopkins in "Collier^s Weekly," September 22, 1906: "All this 
class of practitioners are frauds and swindlers. Many of them are ex- 
criminals in other fields.'' "The Old Doctors " the "Physicians' Insti- 
tutes/' the "Medical Councils" and the "Quick Cures*' are all equally to be 
shunned. Blackmail is the underlying principle of this business. These 
treatments can not cure; ten to one they only aggravate the disease and 
render it dangerous or even deadly. But once they have a man in their 
clutches they need not help him in order to get his money. If he demurs 
at their charges a threat to expose the nature of his ailment to his family 
or employers is enough, * * * Every advertisement of private diseases or 
"men's specialists'* ought to be a danger signal pointing not only to 
wasted money, shame and misery, but often to invalidism and a dreadful 
form of death, where in 90 per cent of cases reputable treatment would 
have brought the patient through. 

In some localities it is against the law to publish advertisements of 
this class. Pennsylvania has such a law, but it is a dead letter. St. 
Louis is attempting to enforce its illegal advertising ordinance and the 
St. Louis newspapers are fighting to save themselves the dollars tainted 
with unspeakable filth." 

THE TOBACCO HABIT. 

In view of the fact that our sociological study of 1,217 families in this. 
city show an average annual expenditure of $12.19 for each family^ 
which at a conservative estimate would amount to $239,655,CXX) for the 
annual tobacco bill in the United States, it is important to consider the 
effects of tobacco on the system. 

Tobacco owes its general effects to the presence of toxic alkaloids 
known as nicotine, nicotianin and the "pyridin bases" which are formed 
during smoking. Syrian and Havana tobacco contain little or no nico- 
tine, while the common grades contain from 3 to 4%. Nicotine is a 
poison which produces a local irritation of the digestive tract, nausea and 
diarrhea. In some instances there may be dizziness, weakness, restless- 
ness, depressed action of the heart and convulsions. Strange enough, 
man becomes accustomed to these effects and may even experience an 
agreeable excitation of the nervous system, characterized by increased 
mental and physical elasticity. There is nothing to justify the assump- 
tion, however, that the use of tobacco is free from danger. Prof. Seaver's 
observations on Yale students appear to show that non-smokers made the 
best physical gains in weight, chest measure and lung capacity, and 
that out of every 100 of the best students only 5 were smokers, while 95 
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were not smokers. His data were apparently so convincing that Japan, 
ever ready to profit by the experience of other nations, enacted in 1900 a 
law prohibiting the smoking of tobacco by persons under the age of 
twenty — an example well worthy of emulation. Dr. A. A. Woodhnll, 
U. S- Army, holds (hat cigarette smoking by (he young is harmful, as it 
arrests the natural elimination of waste and liinders the ulilization of 
fresh material. This explains the lact that the stature of youths who use 
it is Jess than those who do not use it. 

The bad effects of tobacco may tie summarized as follows; Tobacco 
smoke contaminates the air of rooms with coal gas and other products 
of combustion. According to the London "Lancet,"* nne ounce of 
tobacco yields From one to five pints of carbon monoxide or coal gas, 
which, when inhaled, is a blood poison. In many instances tobacco in 
any form produces a chronic infiammalion of the throat and stomach, 
which disappears after the removal of the cause. The excessive use of 
tobacco produces a chronic form of nicotine poisoning, with impainnent 
of vision, nervous irritability or exhaustion, a predi*ip05ition lo neuralgia 
and a peculiar affection of the heart, described by Professor Da Costa 
as the tobacco heart, characterized by irregularity of the heart sounds, 
accelerated action and weakness of the cardiac muscles. Chewing of 
tobacco is even more to be deprecated than smokinpf, as the injurious 
elements are dissolved by the saliva and not infrequently swallowed. 
Dr, Woodhull points out that cigarette smoking by the young develops 
a greater tendency to acquire an appetite for alcoholic liquors, premature 
puberty is induced, increasing the sexual propensity and leading to im- 
proper sexual practices. There is a consensus of opinion among educa- 
tors that the use of tobacco dulls the memory and intellect. When a 
promising pupil in a public school begins to decline in his work it is 
almost certainly found that he ban begun the use of cigarettes. 

On the whole we may conclude that the use of tobacco is not a physio- 
logical necessity, and its abuse, like that of other nerve stimulants, is 
doubtless a fruitful cause of a break down, Tt is especially harmful in 
nervous subjects and those of insufficient will power properly to restrict 
its use. A German authority maintains, and no doubt correctly, that the 
danger is g-reatcr frotn smoking cigarettes, because of the ease with 
which the smoke is inhaled. In any event, the practice of inhahng the 
smoke into the lungs, or smoking before breakfast, is a bad one. Pipes, 
cigar or cigarette holders and the month should be kept clean. Symptoms 
of shortness of breath, obscure pains around the heart and nervous irrita- 
bility are indications to reduce or stop the habit altogether. 




•Tbe ''Lancet," London, 190S, CLXXV- 
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THE ALCOHOL QUESTION. 

In our sociological survey of 1,217 families in this city wc found the 
average cJipenditure for alcoholic beverages to be $16.14 per annum. In 
view of the importance of the subject from an economic, social and 
sanitary point of view a study of the alcohol question seems very de- 
sirable. Before doing so it will be well to refer briefly to different alco- 
holic beverages in most common use. 

Fermented Liquors (Wine). — Among the oldest and best-known 
of alt:Dliolic beverages is wine, which is oblained from the fermented juice 
of grapes. The juice contains waterj proteids, grape sugar, levulose, 
inositj pectins, tartaric and malic acids and their salts, also small quan- 
tities of mineral saUs (sulphates and chlorides), coloring matter and 
tannic acid. In off years maUc acid predominates and there is a deficiency 
of sugar. The quality of the juice and the resulting wines depend upon 
the character of the grape (soil, climate^ ripening process), and many 
other faclors in tlie preparation of the must. 

If a white wine is desired the skins and stems of the grape are re- 
movedj while for colored wines they arc pennfttcd to remain, the blue 
and yellow pigments during fermentation and under the influence of free 
acids turn red. 

Fermentation of the grape juice is usually carried on at a tempera- 
ture bclween 60 and 75 degrees F. and is the result of a natural ferment 
or yeast plant found on the akin of the grape. During fermentation 
the proteids in the must are to a great extent used np in the formation of 
yeast cells and the grape sugar and part of the Icvulose are split up info 
alcohol and carbonic acid. The inosite remains unchanged, the pcctous 
matter is changed and a portion of the salts are precipitated in the form 
of cream of tartar. In addition, glycerin and various aromatic ethers, 
which impart to the wine its flavor, and small quantities of the higher 
alcohols and free organic acids are formed The resuhing wine may be 
said to contain, apart from water, alcohol and carbonic acid, also small 
quantities of proteids, inosite, free malic, tartaric and succinic acid, salts, 
glycerin and aromatic ethers, and in the case of grapes fermented with 
their skins also tannic acid and coloring matter. 

The lighter wines of this and other countries, viz: the Bordeau^c, 
Burgundies, Rhine and Moselle wines, Hock, Saulernes, Clarets and 
Champagnes usually contain from 9 to 15 per cent of alcohol by volume. 
The fortified or stronger wines like Port, Sherry, Tokay, etc., contain 
from 16 to 27 per cent of alcohol. The amount of sugar varies from 
in dry wines to 26 per cent in the sweet wines. The natural wines con- 
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tain little or no carbonic acid, as most o£ it escapes during fermentation. 
The effervescent wines like Champagne are the product of a second fer- 
mentation in the bottle, 3ug:ar and flavoring: extracts having been added 
for the purpose. 

The dietetic effects of wine depend entirely upon the amount of alco- 
hol present. Dry wines usually promote peristaltic action and act upoa 
the kidneySj the red wines commonly retard the movements of the bowels, 
which is due to the astringent ejects of tannin. 

Cheap wines arc frequently made from other fruits and even the natural 
wines have been subject to various forms of adulteration, such as the 
addition of sugar, glycerin^ various ethers, logwood and other coloring 
agents, like malvey leaves, red heets, carmine, fuch*iin and other analin 
colors- 

Un fortunately the manufacture of artificial wines appears to be every- 
where extending. Some years ago Petiot considered it perfectly legiti- 
mate Lo extract repeatedly the skin and seeds of grapes with a solu- 
tion of sugar, which was then permitted to undergo the usual fermen- 
tation, the percentage of alcohol varying with the amount of sugar pres- 
ent. Harrington informs us that an artificial wine known as "piquette," 
and of which over 50,000,000 gallons were made in France in 1898, is 
made as follows: *'To each gallon of water used are added one pound 
of raisins and one of dried apples, the mixture is placed in an open 
vessel and allowed to stand three days. It is then bottled with a 3^ 
teaspoonful of sugar and a small piece of cinnamon in each bottle. It 
is said to be "a pleasant and harmless beverage." Indeed, so serious 
and widespread has become the manufacture of artificial wine in France 
that the wine growers in 1907 revolted and demanded adequate legis- 
lative protection. Harrington and Wiley furnish other examples of the 
methods followed by those engaged in this nefarious trade, '^Port-^Cxilc^r^ 
30 gallons; alcohol, 5 gallons; sirup. 4 gallons; Kino, >^ lb.; tartaric 
acid, }i lb- ; port wine flavor, 6 ounces, IVhUe vfine — Dissolve 25 lbs, 
of fiT^pc sugar and one of tartaric acid in 25 quarts of hot water, add 
75 qiiarts of cold water and 50 pounds of graps pulp, stir, cover, let 
ferment for 4 or 5 days and strain, Clarei — California hock, 40 gal- 
lons; extract of Kino, 8 ounces; essence of malvey flower, 8 ounces." 
These samples are given to show how easy it is to deceive the average 
customer, who often pays a high price for beverages assumed to possess 
food values or medicinal properties. 

Fruit Wines. — Home made wines are often made from the fermented 
juice of apples, pears, currants, gooseberries and oranges, they contain 
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then screeoed for the rentovaJ of the sprouts and, after being crushed, 
15 steq^ed in water at a te m peratnre of 160 degrees F., which has the 
effect of convertii^ tbe balance of starch in the wort into maltose. The 
resulting infusion, after the addtdoo of hops, is now boiled for a couple 
of hours, during which about 1/3 of the bitter principles of the hops are 
taken up, tbe coagulable proteids are separated and all existing micro- 
organisms are destroyed. The decoction is then rapidly cooled in tanks 
and transferred into vats, where, after the addition of yeast, it is allowed 
to ferment at a temperature of 60 to 66 degrees F. ; during this process 
the maltose is split up into alcohol and carbonic acid. When fcnntnta- 
tion has gone far enough the yeast is removed and the beer is nm into 
casks. Good beer, apart from alcohol, carbonic acid, glycerin, succinic 
acid, also contains some proteids, sugar, malt extracts, salts atuL bitter 
principles. The percentage of alcohol varies from 3 per cent in the lighter 
kinds to 6 or 7 per cent in ale and porter. In the 28 specimens examined 
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by Mr, C A. Crampton, of the Internal Revenue Office, the amount of 
alcohol averaged 4.63 per cent by weight or 5.79 per cent by volumcn 

The so-called "Weiss beer" is made from a mixture of barley and 
wheat malt and usually contains more carbonic acid aud yeast particles 
and less alcohol than ordiiia.ry beer Porter, ale and Bock beer arc made 
from a stronger wort and hence contain more alcohol The chemical 
analysis sliows that beer is not only a beverage, but also a food stuff, 
because 2 liters of beer contain about 10 grams of proteids and 100 
grams of carbohydrates or nearly 1/10 of the protein ration, and 1/5 of 
the daily requirements of carbohydrates. 

In recent years beer has been known to be adulterated by the employ- 
ment of glucose and invert sugars obtained by the action of dilute sul- 
phuric acid upon rice and corn. 

This sophistication affects not only the nutritive value of the beer 
by a deficiency of the proteids, but may also be a source of arsenical 
poisoning, if the sulphuric acid happens to be derived from arsenical 
pyrites. Snch an instance occurred in 1900 at Manchester and Salford 
in the northwest of England, where over 3,000 consumers of beer de- 
veloped symptoms of arscTiical poisoning, such as paralysis and wasting 
of certain muscles, functional disturbances of certain sensory nerves, with 
36 fatal cases from peripheral neuritis. Specimens of the glucose showed 
from 0,02 to 0.05 per cent of arsenious oxide and the beers made from 
it contained from 0.10 to 1.50 grains of arsenic per gallon. It is gratify- 
ing to note that adulterated heer is quite uncommon in this country, as 
none of the 476 samples examined in the State of New York contained 
hop substitutes. The effects of beer and wine depend upon their purity, 
the quantity consumed, and the susceptibihty of the individual. Quite 
a number of authors believe that these beverages, consumed in modera- 
tion, say from y^ to y2 liter of wine or from J4 to 1 liter of beer during 
24 hours, in otherwise normal persons, will have no injurious effects, 
and may even possess certain advantages, such as aiding digestion, by 
promoting the flow of digestive juices, while the bitter principles of 
hops possess certain tonic properties. On the other hand Buchncr, 
Ogata and others claim that beer retards digestion and all agree that, 
if taken habitually in excess, both beer and wine, in the language of 
Parkes, "lead to the storage up of superfluous fat in the tissues, and they 
interfere with the proper elimination of effete matter; imperfect oxidation 
leads to an excessive formation of uric acid, and the plethoric and 
gouty liabit are produced, eventually tending to palpable disease," 

finAHDY. — Brandy, the strongest alcoholic drink, is derived from the 
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distillation of wine, but as commonly sold it ia for the most part 2. mix- 
ture "of varying amoimts of spirits from the distillation of corn grain 
spirits, etc/' Apart from water it contains 55 to 65 per cent of alcohol 
by volume, or 39 to 47 per cent by weight, in which are bdd aromatic 
ethers, also traces of tannin, coloring matter and various secondary prod- 
ucts, including aldehydes, furfural and higher alcohols. Harrington gives- 
a number of examples showing how fictitious brandy is made, of which 
the following is reproduced: "Boil 5 ounces of raisins and 6 of St, John's 
bread in water^ filter and make up to 10 quarts, mix this with 20 quarts of 
alcohol, y2 ounce of essence of violet flowers and 10 ounces of brandy 
essence." 

Rum, — Rum is distilled from fermented molasses and arrack from 
fermented rice or cocoa nuts; they contain from 55 to 65 per cent of 
alcohol b> volume and more or less of the objectionable fusel oil and, 
like otlier strong drink, arc frequently adulterated. 

Whiskey. — Whiskey is made by distillation of malted grain, especially- 
rye, com and wheat, although barley^ oals and potatoes are sometimes 
used. The mash for Scotch whiskey consists of two parts of malt, 7 
of barley and 1 each of oats and rye; the mash for Irish whiskey is 
the same with the exception of the rye; the peculiar smoky taste of these 
whiskeys is due to the creosote products evolved in peat and turf fires 
over which the malt is dried. Good Bourbon whiskey has an agreeable 
flavor, the mash being a mixture of corn and rye. All new whiskeys, in 
addition to abottf 45% of elhylic alcohol^ contain amylic alcohol or fusel 
oil and other impure alcohols. These impurities are very irritating to- 
the mucous membranes of (he throat and stomach and produce rapid 
intoxication; the fusel oil is also responsible for the headache, nausea 
and general depression so often observed after the consumption of im- 
pure liquors. The amount of toxicity of the fusel oil depends upon the 
character of the raw material, it being greatest when derived from po- 
tatoes and leai^t when obtained from grapes. The aldehydes can be 
removed by redistillation and the fusel oil by charcoal or a fractionating 
patent still. The fine spirit secured by rectification contains from 
72 to 90% of absolute alcohol and only traces of the impurities referred 
to, while ordinary whiskey contains from 35 to S0% by volume of alcohol 
and almost always some of the toxic principles. It is a familiar but true 
saying that whiskey improves with age in taste and flavor. This is due to 
the fact that the constituents of fusel oil are converted into non-toxic 
aromatic ethers which impart the agreeable flavor I0 aged whiskeys and 
brahdies and also constitute, with other compounds, the bouquet in differ- 
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«nt wines. The new and cheap grades of whiskey are decidedly injurious 

to health and when fusel oil is present to the extent of 1 part per 1,000 
it Is unfit for use. 

There is abundant evidence to show that whiskey is frequently manu- 
factured from alcohol, water and various flavoring compounds, of which 
the following example is given by Harrington: 

Scotch IVkiskey, — "Alcohol, 46 gallons; genuine Scotch, 8 gallons; 
water, 18 gallons; ale, 1 gallon; cresole, 5 drops in 2 ounces of acede 
acid; pclargonic ether, 1 ounce; houcy, 3 pounds." 

The writer fears that in the manufacture of fictitious whiskeys methyl 
or wood alcohol is also used on account of its cheapness; this, when em- 
ployed as an intoxicant, lias been known to produce total blfndnesfl. 

The Nation's Dbink Bill,* 



"As the nation grows in population and wealth, so does its expenditures 
for stimulating beverages. This is the more surprising in view of the 
warfare waged against the saloon and the milder beverages. The per 
■capita consumption of spirituous liquors for the year ending June 30, 
1907, 15 the highest on record, reaching 23,53 gallons per capita, an 
increase over 1906 of 1.27 gallons. 

The advance in the consumption of distilled spirits from 1-52 gallons 
per capita in 1906 to 1.63 gallons in 1907 is more notable than an increase 
-of .12 gallons in the use of wine and a rise of h04 gallons in beer, 

The year was one of phenomenal prosperity, and this may account for 
the increase in expenditure for stimulants, which was quite as narked 
for coffee and cocoa as for alcoholic drinks. The use of tea seems to 
have declined considerably, as it falls below the yearly average for five 
years. 

A gain of 1,600,806 in population will not account for the increased 
use of stimulating beverages. Possibly extensive advertising is re- 
sponsible for no small share of the increase, which seemingly goes for- 
ward in spite of all efforts to check the sale of intoxicating beverages 
and to kilT the demand for coffee. "There's a reason," but it baffles 
solution. There are many theories or opinions, but the finding of a rea.- 
sonable check to the use of spirituous beverages seems as far away as 
ever. Legislation does not seem to curb the curse of drink. 



■This article appeared in Ihe ^'American Grocer," May 27th, 1908, and is reprc^- 
-duced hy permission of the editor. 
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Retail Cost of All Beverages. 



The various estimates of cost, presented by the American Grocer, com- 
piled, so far as quantity is concerned, from the report of the V. S. Bu- 
reau of Statistics, shows that the average annual cost of alcohoUc and 
non-alcoholic stimuianls, in the United States, 1905-07, was as follows; 

Alcoholic Urinks J 1,466,584,3^7 

Non-alcoboUc attmularts — 

Coffee $161,598,437 

Tea 41,902,680 

Cocoa lO.OOCOOO 213,501,117 

Total, 1907 ¥1,608,085,444 

Total, 1036 1,660.489,520 

Total, 1905 - l^,70y,307 

Total, 195* 1,498.622,715 

Total, 1903 1,451,633,379 

Total drink bill, tve years, 1903-1907 7^7,S4H,365 

Average annLsl Urink IhU, 19aT-1907 1,571,509.673 

The above represents a per capita expenditure for beverages in 1907 
of $1974 for the 85.817,239 inhabitants of the UnJced Slates, or $98.70 
for each family of five. Yearly average for five years, $19,00, or $95,00 
per family. 

The quantities of the four leading beverages consumed annually for 
three years, 1905-07, as estimated by the ''American Grocer," were as 
follows : 

Gallons. 

Beer 1,686.667,659 

Caffrt 1,6I5.9S4.370 

Tea 55a500,O0O 

Spirita find wines 156,029,318 

Per Capua Consumption Alcoholic Drinks. 

The following table shows the annual per capita consumption of liquors 
m the United States for ten years: 

Year ending June 30: Spirits. Wines. Beer, Total 

1898 \A2 28 15.96 17.36 

1K9 MS ,35 15,2S 16.81 

1900 1.28 .39 16.m 17.68 

1901 1,33 ,37 16.20 17.90 

1902 1,36 ,53 17.49 19.48 

1903 1,46 .48 18.0* 19.98 

1904 1,46 .53 18.28 30,35 

1905 1.45 ,42 18.50 20.38 

1906 ..- 1,52 ,55 20.W 22J6 

1907 1,63 J67 21.23 23.53 
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Total Alcoholic Drink Bell. 

Bringing together the quantities of liqucirs consumed, estimated at 
retail cost, on the basis of previous reports, it is shown that the American 
people spent for alcoholic stimulants for the year ending June 30, 1907: 

B«r $&*3,333,829 

Whbkey (exclusive of quantity used in aria) . h > > - 113,^56,091 

Grand total 190?, cat. cost 1 1, 466,544,327 

Grand toia[ IP06, est, cost 1,450^5,448 

Grand loial 1905. est. cost 1,325,439,074 

Grand Iota! 1904, esL cost 1,2;7 ,727.190 

Grand Iota! 1903, est. cost 1,24^,943,118 

Grand total 1902, esL cob( 1,17^,565,235 

Grand lotal 1901. cat. co^l 1,094,(544,155 

GraTid total 1900, esL cost 1.059363,787 

Grand toral 1899. est cost 9r3,589,OSO 



Liquor and Tobacco Tax, 

The total revenue of the United States Government in 1907 from 
spirituous and ma!t liquors, and from tobacco, the ally of liquor, was 
$247,458,911, or $2.83 per capita, equal to $14.40 tax on every family. 

Conclusion, 

We must leave to students of social economy the question of a great 
nation spending an average of over one and one-half bilhons annually 
for stimulating beverages; a sum about as great as the appropriations 
of the Congress for a session. Nearly double as much per capita is 
spent for drink as ts spent for the matnlenance of public schools. It 
nearly equals the value of exports of merchandise per capita. It is 
double the amount of the public debt. It is more than the farm value of 
the com crop, which exceeds 2,500 million bushels; three times the value 
of the wheat grown ; more than double the worth of the cotton crop. The 
indirect cost is beyond estimate, and so great is the waste and misery 
created that Stales are fighting the evil and endeavoring to banish the 
saloon as a distributing factor. It is easily the foremost question of the 
day, and places the support of a big navy or an army in the shade." 



Alcohol as a Food Stuff. 

Professor Liebig was perhaps the first to declare that alcohol stands 
only second to fat as a respiratory material, but wisely added that the 
same effect could be produced in the body by means of saccharine and 
farinaceous articles of food at one-fourth or one-fifth the cost. 
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Professor Atwater, in order to determine the food value of alcohol, 
iubstiiuud for a portion of the n on -nitrogenous food a quarlit/ of 
ethy! alcohol equivalent in enerj^ to the food which it replaced — 2j4 
ounces of atsolute alcohol per day in six doses — and found what had been 
taught in fact by Licbig-: 1. Extremely little of the alcohol was gtvet) 
off from the body unconsumed in the breath or otherwise. The alcohol 
was oxidized, i. e., burned as completely as bread, meat and other 
ordinary foods in the body and in the same way, 2. Ir the oxidation all of 
the potential energy of the alcohol was transformed into heat or muscular 
energy. In other words, the body transformed ihe energy of the alcohol 
just as it did that of sugar, starcb and fat. That Is, whether the body 
was at rest or at work, it held its own JTist as well when alcohol formed 
a part of the diet as it did with a diet without aicohol. 

These experiments dearly demonstrate the food value of aJcohol, but 
Atwater wisely sdd^ that it should be remembered that the physiological 
action of alcohol involves much besides its nutritive effect. Its influ- 
ence on the circulatory and nervous functions is especially important. 
He also said: "Whether alcohol is to be called a food or not depends 
upon the definition of the food." The writer does not question the 
scientific deductions made from these experiments, but objects that 
alcohol should be considered anything else than an accessory, to be used 
with extreme precautions. Prof, Atwater has told us, in one of his 
excellent Bulletins, that "the most healthful food is that which is best 
fitted to the wants of the user; the cheapest food is that which furnishes 
Ihe largest amount of nutriment at the least cost, and the best food is that 
which is botli hea]l^ful and cheapest/' 



Phvsiolcx;ical Effects ok Alcohol. 

Absolute alcohol, on account of its afiinity for water, exerts a caustic 
effect on the mucous membranes, When properly diluted, it is rapidly ab- 
sorbed and speedily oxidized. Tt is a stimulant to the central nervous 
system and the sympaiheticus of the heart, and produces a feeling of 
exhilaration, vivacity of the mind, accelerated pulse and increased mus- 
cular activity. Bunge denies these properties, and claims that its pri- 
mary action is that of a depressant, and thai its apparent good effects 
are simply due to the obtusing influence upon physical and mental suffer- 
ing. Bur this is scarcely a correct assumption, as there are individuals in 
whom the smallest doses produce palpitation of the heart, throbbing of the 
carotids, and great mental activity. He also claims that alcohol does not 
produce renewed vigor in tired individuals, but simply obtuscs the feeling 
of exhaustion. Dr. Henry Smith Williams, discussing the relation o£ 
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ftlcohol to muscular work, states that alcohol docs not increase the capac- 
ity to do muscular work, but distinctly decreases it. ("McClure's Maga- 
zine," October, 1908.) Atwater's expennienls conclusively show that in 
die oxidation of alcohol in the system all the potential energy h trans- 
formed into heat or muscular energy; and there is certainly reason for 
believing that it is also a stimulant. Kow else can wc explain the action 
of brandy in cases of heart failure? It would be absurd to talk here of 
an obtusing or stupefying effect. It is a stimulant which, like other 
agents of this class, is followed by a stage of depression. 

Alcohol^ in moderate and diluted doses, evidently stimulates diges- 
tion, as shown by its beneficial effects after a hearty meal; but large 
quantities interfere with or arrest the peptonizing process, and frequently 
produce acute gastric catarrh. These effects are liable lo be observed, 
when present, to the extent of 10 per cent of the gastric contents. Alco- 
hol also exerts a marked diuretic eifcct which is believed to be due to a 
direct irritation of the renal epithelium. 

Pathological Effects op Alcohol. 

The habitual use of immoderate doses of alcohol cannot fail to pro- 
duce serious injury to mind and body. One of the most constant effects is 
chronic inflammation of the stomach, with consequent impaired digestion 
and nutrition. It produces fatty degeneration of the heart, liver and 
arterial coats, a most common cause of apoplexy, probably because It 
promotes the conversion of albuminoid tissues into fats. The connective 
tissues of the body increase in amount and their subsequent contraction 
gives rise to cirrhosis (hardening of the liver), Bright's disease and 
chronic meningitis. It is one of the most fruitful causes of insanity and 
affections of the nervous system — like inflammation of the nerves, palsies, 
epilepsy, etc. Dr. Macatee's investigation shows that during the past 9 
years 9,510 patients were treated for alcoholism and 409 for delirium 
tremens in the City Hospitals of Washington, the majority of the patients 
at public expense. 

It is a lamentable fact that while the mortality from the so-called 
preventable diseases in the United States has markedly declined in the last 
two decades, the death-rate from Bright's disease, heart disease, dropsy, 
apoplexy and pneumonia are apparently greater than in 1890. For 
reasons just stated we may well pause to inquire whether our ever- 
mcreasing "National Drink Bill/' may not be a factor in the undue prev- 
alence of these diseases, as also in the increase of insanity and nervous 
disorders. 
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Alcohol Tncheases the Susceptibility to Disease, 

Professor Hodge, of Clark University, in 1895 demonstrated the in- 
jurious effects of alcohol upon dogs. The more recent experiments of 
Taavlaitmen, cited by Eabcock.f apparently show that in dogs, rabbits, 
guinea pigs, fowls and pigeons alcohol distinctly increases the suscepti- 
bility to experimental infection; and that the abnormal temperature of 
cxperirvicnlfll diseases persists longer than iti infected animals that do not 
receive the drug. Dr, Reid Hunt, of the Public Health and Marine Hoa- 
pilal Service, in 1906 conducted a similar hne of experiments and arrived 
at the same conclusion, MetchnikoftJ attributes this to the fact that 
alcohol lowers the resistance of the white corpuscles of the blood, which 
are the natural defenders of the body. 

Lanceraux has shown that in 2,192 cases of tuberculosis studied by 
him over one-half were confirmed drunkards, and Guttstadt's Statistics* 
also indicate that consumption is especially common among bartend- 
ers and brewers. Indeed, every physician knows that alcohol not only 
predisposes to tuberculosis, pneumonia, typhoid fever and other infectious 
diseases, but also that these diseases are more fatal or run a more severe 
course in alcoholic subjects — probably because of the impaired digestive 
functions and a general depraved nutrition of the system, with conse- 
quent diminished power of resistance. Apart from the diseases already 
referred to, alcohol also increases the tendency to rheumatism and gout, 
and according to Babcock ''there is a distinct relationship between the 
incidence of alcoholism, insanity, venery and crime." 

Effects of Alcohol upon Longevity. 

The following figures, taken from Dr. Ogle's Report (4Sth Annual 
Report of the Registrar- General of England), show the effect of intem- 
perate habits in shortening life: 

Comparative Moetality of Males 25 to 65 Yeaes of Age. 
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Life Insurance Tables bascti upon English Statistics cited by Jcwetl 
(Town & City, p. 8?) : 
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Effects op Alcohol upon Mental and Moral Faculties. 

Perhaps one of the most deplorabk effects of alcohol is that it pro- 
duces structural changes of the cells of the brain and spinal cord — a fruit- 
ful cause of insanity — and leads to a mental and moral deterioration, 
characterized by the loss of will power, blunted moral sensibilities and 
the ruin of character; and, saddest o£ all, these effects arc often trans- 
tnitfcd through vulnerable anatomical elements to the offspring. 

A curious record has been compiled by Professor PeJIman of the 
University of Bonn, It relate? to the career of a notorious drunkard 
who was bom in 1740 and died in ISOO. In investigating her history her 
descendants were found to have numbered 834, of whom 709 have been 
traced from their youth. Of tlie^e, 7 were convicted of murder, 76 of 
other cnmes, 142 were professional beggars, 64 lived on charity and 181 
■women of the family led disreputable lives. Further inquiry, moreover^ 
showed that the family cost the German Govertiment for maintenance 
and costs in the courts, almshouses and prisons, no less than $1,250^000 — 
in other words, just a fractioii under $1,500 each. It would probably 
be difHcult to find a more remarkable example than this of the evil efTects 
of the drink habit and the transmission of hereditary defects. 

The statistics of the Elmira Reformatory for 19Q0 show that 3,363 
of the 9,344 convicts had drunken ancestors and the records of every 
police court reveal the startling fact that about 60% of all sentences are 
imposed for drink. 91 of the 175 prisoners examined by Dr. Paul B. 
Johnson in the Washington Workhouse were sentenced for drunkenness 
and disorderly conduct, and 171 admitted the use of alcohol, most of 
them to excess. Mr. Boies estimates that the share of alcohol in the ex- 
pense of crune in the United States is $4.34 per capita or over 420,000,000 
per annum (Jewett, p. 24-25), 
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Professor Dcmmc'a statistics of 10 temperate and 10 intemperate 
families, based upon 10 years' study and observation, are also of interest: 

Temperance families. Drunkards' families. 

Number of children 61 57 

Died before six weeks old - - - S 25 

Idiots 6 

Stunted in growth ---- 5 

Epilepsy . . ..,.,......,.,... 5 

Ner-vous in childhood but cured 6 D 

Ordinary good healih in childhood 81.5% l7.S?b 

Moreover, Von Bunge has shown that the davigliters of alcoholic 
fathers in the third generation are usually unable lo nurse their offsprings. 

Alcohol as a Cause of Accidents, 

ConBiderahle evidence might be adduced to show the relationship of 
alcohol to railroad and other accidents. Those who are familiar with the 
effects of intoxicants need no argument in favor of sobriety. All business 
men and railroad corporations realize the value of sober habits among 
their employees, and quite a number insist upon total abstinence at all 
times, whether on or off duty. 

On the whole we may conclude that, for persons in health, alcohol in 
any form presents no advantages not found in other food stuffs or stimu- 
lants, and which are, moreover, comparatively free from the dangers at- 
tending lis use. Indeed the subsequent depressing effects, and the bane- 
ful infiuence of its misuse, should make us careful in the eniploymetit of 
alcoho], even for medicinal purposes, especially when rest» proper food, 
and some of the beverages and stimulants like coffee, tea or beef tea may 
accomplish the same object. 

Causes of Tntempeeance, 

The writer has watched wilh satisfaction the physical development 
of the population of the United States, which has more than justified the 
opinion, long since expressed by scientists, that a mixture of the blood of 
different nations of the same race is better than either of the parent stock. 
Our typical American is a very differenl type from his English, French, 
Irish cr German ancestor. As a result of a commingling of (he blood, he 
has developed into an individual of strikingly superior physical and in- 
tellectual qualities, destined lo play a very important role in the affairs of 
the world. And yet one of the dangers which appears to threaten us if 
the growing evil of intemperance, which is intimately connected with our 
mode of life. In a general way, there is no class of men more ambitious, 
more industrious and more fond of accumulating wealth than our people. 
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The very excellence of our progress and its accelerated speed ha^ 
quickened (he pulse, stimulated ihe nerves a^id inlcllect and fired the am- 
bition of men until Ihey overleap the limits of their natural powers. 
Under this high-pressure system the nch and poor alike strain their 
pbygicral and mental energies. Rest and recreation seem impossible to 
many and the temporary stimulant derived from the tempting' cnp offers, 
for the time being, relief to our physical and mental exhaustion, ll is, 
however, a dangerous remedy, Tt is like the whip applied to the tired 
horse and the result is generally bad. 

Professor Kraeplin. one of the foremost experts on insanity in Europe, 
in his monograph on "Alcohol and Youth/' in discussing the causes which 
lead up to the drink habit, says: "The blacksmith offers as an excuse ex- 
posure to heat, the liveryman pleads exposure to cold, ma^nns and brick- 
layers plead outdoor exposure, the miller blames the dust, the sailor the 
fog, another his wife and still others business reverses," From lliis he 
concludes that the very diversity of causes assigned show that none of 
them will stand the test oi scrutiny. Mr, Wurm, in a very interesting- 
address on the alcohol question, delivered at Essen, September 20tb, 1907, 
takes issue with Kraeplin and proceeds to present some of the causes 
which operate in the drink habit among wage-earners, Tlie writer quite 
agrees with him that the dust-producing occupations are at least predis- 
posing factors, especially when the employer makes no attempt to furnish 
pure water or non-alcoholic beverages to allay the thirst and when the 
rules and regulations for the prevention and removal of dust are totally 
ignored. In like manner he makes a strong plea for the operatives ex- 
posed lo extremes of high temperature, the inhalation of injurious and 
offensive gases, and very properly insists ihat the causes of abnormal 
thirst should primarily be prevented by efficient and copious ventilation. 
He attributes, and we believe correctly, the drink habit so prevalent among 
painters to the fact that they resort most unwisely, upon the appearance 
of the first symptoms of lead colic, to alcoholic beverages to allay their 
suffering, ^vhen, as a matter of fact, the most rational preventive measure 
would be to abolish the use of lead pigments altogether. He describes, 
graphically, the exposure of quarrymeii, stone-cutters, masons, brick- 
layers, joiners, teamsters, motormen, etc., to the dements, and points out 
that the men engaged in construction work are rarely supplied with a 
shack and a cook stove where they can warm up and take their noonday 
meal. In the absence of suitable conveniences the workmen are compelled 
to frequent the saloons, and here highly seasoned Titbits promote thirst, 
while the social element is also conducive to excesses. All of these evil 
conditions are very much aggravated in this country by tlic pernicious 
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system of treating. This abominable custom can not be too strongly 
condemned as it is almost as vicious as the seduclion of a young man to 
take his first drink. Many a young man has fallen a victim to the habit 
by the encouragement of his older companions to "be a man and lake a 
drink." 

Among the causes staled by 171 of the prisoners in the Washington 
Workhouse investig"aled by Dr. Paul B- Johnson^ we find the following: 
Bad companions, dusty employments, long hours of work, cspeciaHy at 
night, exposure to cold and wet, work in hotels and bottling establish- 
ments. Given toddy, beer^ etc., as children four years old and upwards^ 
Death of relatives and troubles. 

Mr. Wurm considers the effects of mental and bodily fatigue as a 
cause of intemperance and emphasizes the peculiar effects of mental 
strain combined with monotonous machine wort, in which, after all, 
constant attention is demanded to prevent accidents and spoiled products. 
Mr. Emmet L. Adams. Master of the American Machinists, also believes 
that the monotony of machine work, especially when combined, as in the 
Naval Gun Shops, with strict orders not to converse durinp the work, is 
conducive to mental fatigue and emptiness, which the wage-earner seeks 
to counteract by the use of alcoholic beverages. In his opinion long 
hours^ dirly work and low wages are fruitful causes of discontent and 
intemperance. 

Poverty and Drink. 

Referring to the effects of low wages as a cause of intemperance Mr. 
Wurm (|uotes Professor Justus von Liebig, who in 1S60 declared 
"Alcoholism is not the cause but the result of distress. It is the exception 
to the rule for a well -nourished individual to become a drunkard. When, 
on the other hand, a man's earnings are insufficient to provide the quantify 
and quahty of food required for the restoration of his working capacity, 
sheer necessity compels him to have recourse to alcohol/' It wilt be re- 
membered that Liebig was the first to demonstrate the food value of 
alcohol, and this view may have been justified at a time when wages in 
Germany were extremely low, and the cost of whiskey so nominal as to 
be classified as one of the most inexpensive articles of food. Wurm 
also quotes Friedrich Engel. who appears to have been aware of the fact 
that the social conditions, as obser\-ed by him in England in 1845, are 
not only a cause of alcoholism, but that the drink habit is also very often 
the primary cause of the low standards of living. 

Engcl says: '^Seduction and every possible temptation combine to 
produce the drink habit. Ardent spirits at present constitute the working- 
man's only source of pleasure. He returns wear)' and exhausted from his 
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work to a damp, gloomy and unattractive home, devoid of all the ordinary 
comforts of life. He is sadly in need of good cheer and encouragemen! ; 
his body weakened by improper ftx>d and exposure to had air demands 
souie for»i of stimulant. He wants to meet his friends and resorts to the 
saloon as the only place to gratify his longings. Under such circum- 
stances drunkenness ceases to be a vice." 

We have, on the oiher hand, die opinion of John Burns, the English 
Statesman, himself a former wage-earner, who, in his lecture on "Labor 
and Drink," p, 5, declares: "Drinking' is bad enough in the prosperous, 
well-fed and comfortable classes^ who can mitigate its heavy drain upon 
their health, strength and resources by rest, change and counter-attrac- 
tions. But on the poor it is an additional load, piled upon thtir own 
backs, loo often by their own hands, and nearly always at the time tbcy 
are least able to bear it- From their strength as a class, from their 
powers of endurance as individuals, and from their capacity as crafts- 
men, it is a never-ending drain." 

On page 12f in speaking of "Poverty £ird Drink." he says: "The 
theory, dogmatically asserted, that poverty causes drink is rudely shaken 
by the fact that the drink expenditure per middle and upper class family 
who have the means, is two and a half times greater than that of the 
working cla.ss family, although the effect is less apparent But the 
strongest answer is the statistical fact that as wages rise general drunk- 
enness follows, insanity increases and criminal disorder due to drink 
keeps pace with all three. The converse generally holds good, for in 
rural districts, where wages are low, drunkenness la lower, and insanity 
due to drink is scarcer. In support of these views and tables, the Prison 
Commissioners' report (p, 16, Judicial Statistics, 1899) : 'A year of great 
prosperity, 1899 was also a year of great drunkenness.' Yet drunken- 
ness in 1899, I am pleased to say, per 100,000, was much lower than in 
previous periods of prosperity, as for instance in 1884; the year 1875, out 
busiest year, was the most drunken of any recorded. 

"It may be urged, in extenuation of tlicsc deplorable facts, that the 
determining cause was the previously low wages ; also that it is the sud- 
den rise from rural to urban wages that sweeps the appreciated wagc- 
earuer from his simple, sober ways, to exciting, heavy drinking habits, 
If this be accepltdj it diminishes enormously the force of the theory that 
poverty causes drink. * * * 

"Industrial prosperity is always the measure of wages, generally the 
standard of drunkenness, the gauge of insanity, and too often the stimu- 
lus of crime. This is strikingly confirmed by that patient, devoted and 
capable investigator, Mr» W, D. Morrison: 'A glance at the criminal 
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returns for a series of years will at once show that crime is highest in 
summer and autumn^ — a lime when occupation of all kinds, and espe- 
cially for the poorest members of the community, is most easily obtained 
— and lowest in winter and spring, w!ien economic conditions are ad- 
verse.^ All these facts, instead of pointing to poverty as the main cause 
of drunkenness, point the other way," 

Wurm -Stoutly maintains that in Germany higher wages have created 
a greater demand for the less harmful tul more expensive beverages, like 
wine and becr» and quotes from the "Volkstimme" of Frankfurt that in 
all trades where there has been a reduction in the working hours alcohol- 
ism has diminished, because the men have an opportunity to enjoy nobler 
pursuits than to sit around in common saloons," 

Justice De Lacy, of the Juvenile Court of Washington, informed the 
writer that quite a large number of deserted wives, pleading for com- 
pulsory support, declare that when their husbands earned from $2.50 to 
$3-50 a day they led exemplary lives^ but now when they are earning 
from $4-00 to $5.00 a day a number of days are lost in idleness by the 
drink habit. 

The writer does not pretend to offer an authoritative view and prefers 
to adduce the evidence on both sides of the qucslion. He is strongly in- 
clined to the belief, amounting to a conviction, that the subject is so broad 
and the evil effects so far reaching as to deserve a systematic and ex- 
haustive study by a Special Commission. 

Reference has been made in a former report to the fact that malnutri- 
tion, whether the result of insufficient or improperly prepared food, or 
the consumption of cold victuals, is a very fruitful cause of intemperance. 
In our sociological study of 1,217 families it was found that 750 wage- 
earners carried dinner pails and 205 were reported as being accustomed 
to consume alcoholic beverages with their meals. The number in each 
case was greater among the white tlian the colored wage-earners. Every- 
one at all familiar with the subject knows that badly cooked food, espe- 
cially when consumed from the *'cold dinner pail," produces derangements 
of the stomach and a craving for alcoholic stimulants which in lum 
aggravate the original gastric disturbance and readily lead to the drink 
habit. 

In addition to the causes mentioned, the unnecessary number of 
saloons, not infrequently connected with employment agencies or located 
in the vicinity of workshops, wharfs and the homes o£ wage-earners in- 
crease the temptation. Last but not least the characteristic American 
bar — drinks being consumed in rapid succession, aided by the pernicious 
system of treating — is a very fruitful cause of the drink babJL 
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Remedial Measures, 

The remedy is difficult to suggest. Prohibition does not prohibit antT 
all such attempts are repugnant to the masses and lead to the substitution 
of even greater evils, such as the drug and oilier niorhid habits. In Dr. 
Johnson's investigation quite a number of the prisoners admitted that 
when unable to secure liquor they have resorted to alcohol diluted with 
water, hot water and sugar> soda water, sarsaparilla, etc. Wood alcohol 
was stated to be used in the U. S. Navy, obtained from shellac varnish 
stolen from the paint room, the shellac being precipitated by water and the 
fluid poured off and mixed with hot water and sugar. The following 
substilLites for liquor were also alluded to : Duffy 'fi Malt Whiskey, Joliann 
I-Ioff's Malt Extract, Jamaica Ginger, Feruna, S, S, S., renewed pre- 
scriptions and forged prescriptions. During my Army experience at 
posts situated within the heart of an Indian country and where it was 
impracticable to establish grog shops within a reasonable distance, whis- 
key was brought into the garrison through the mail in various disguises, 
or in express packages and peddled in two ounce vials by the soldiers 
themselves. Others resorted lo the purchase of essence of ginger, lemon^ 
vanilla, bay rum, alcohol, patent and proprietary remedies containing 
alcohol in various percentages — hence even the most favorable environ- 
ment failed to prohibit. It was not until the eslablishmenl of the canteen 
Svstem that better conditions were offered. It was tlie creation of the 
Soldiers' Club with the sale of light wines, beers and non-alcoholic bever- 
ages which reduced drinking to a minimum and promoted not only tem- 
perance and contentment but also lessened immorality and crime. 

In spite of the fact that beer and wine drinking, viewed in the abstract,, 
is unproductive of good, quite a number of friends of temperance believe 
that saloons dispensing light wines and beers should pay a very much 
lower license tax than those selling stronger alcoholic beverages. They 
also deprecate the tendency to suppress the sale of beer by the quart, 
because it is found that the men, instead of "rushing the growler/' wilt 
purchase whiskey by the pint or quart with infinitely more harmful effects. 

So long as human nature is weak, and the masses are not properly 
educated, the substitution of a lesser evil is not only justifiat>le but will, in 
the future as it ha^ in the pasf^ prevent excesses which are fatal to soul 
and body. At present every effort towards total abstinence merely 
opposes theory to facts and sentiment to statistics. 

While it is true that nearly one-half of the poptilation of the United 
States is now living under prohibition Liquor laws and nme States have 
prohibition outright, there is no marked diminution in the consumption 
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of akoliolic beverages. One of the immediate effects has been an appall- 
ing increase in tlic number of drug stores m "dry States." The subject 
was deemed of sufficient importance by Mr, Harry B. Masort, Editor of 
the '^Bulletin of Pharmacy/' to bring it to the attention of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association at a meeting held at Hot Springs, September 
6th, 1908, 

Mr, Mason said in part: "We are facing a great world-movement. It 
has been instituted by society for the protection and maintenance of tt& 
own interests. It will cortinue its onward development whether we like 
it or noC, and as pharmacists we are aJTtcted in so vital a manner that our 
future reputation and welfare are largely at stake. Prompt and vigorous 
measures are necessary if we are to avoid public calumny and disgrace, 

"Wliy? For the very simple and apparent reason that a small minor- 
ity of druggists are willing, nay, eagcr^ to take advaiitagc of the downfall 
of the saloon and seize upon the business which it is no longer able to 
continue. ]n some of the prohibition Stales, and in most of the "dry" 
towns and counties, it is recognized that liquor is a medicinal necessity, 
and the dmggist is consequently given the legal right to dispense it for 
legitimate purposes. Sometimes a physician's prescription is demanded; 
in other instances Jt is provided that the sale must be only for **medicinal, 
chemical and sacramental purposes " and strict registration of every sale 
is required ; in still other sections different methods are prescribed, but 
the fundamental eKpeciation everywhere is that the pharmacist shall ob- 
serve the spirit of the law and refrain from selling hquor as a beverage. 

"Now, it is unquestionably wise and proper that, by some method or 
other, people who need liquor for legitimate purposes should be left with 
the means of procuring it, and the drug store is the natural and practically 
tht only place to look to in such an emergency, 

"No article in the materia mcdica is more useful and necessary tliarr 
liquor, and it would be unfortunate indeed if pharmacists were every- 
where denied the legal right of dispensing it. It would be nothing short 
of a professional disgrace of the most himiiliating character if this privi- 
lege were to be taken from us through inability on our part to respect it 
in letter and spirit, and yet this very thing has been done in some States 
and sections and is threatened in others. 

''Every county or city association in 'dry' territory might well make 
the matter a local issue, take control of the situation, outline a policy, 
eject members who violate the law, co-operate with the legal authorities. 
and convince the public, the newspapers, and the officers of the law that 
pharmacy is a dignified and honorable occupation which will tolerate no 
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liquor abuses. This, 35 I ace it, would prove tlie most effective mctliod 
of remedying the evil and averting the crisis." 

As a result of Mr. Mason's address, the Association adopted resolu- 
tions declaring that any druggist who goes into the illegitimate sale of 
liquor is a dispjrace to tlie profession and should be ostracized by It, and 
■calling upon the local authorities to assist in exposing and penalizing 
those druggists who abuse their privileges and who thus drag the name of 
pharmacy into the mire of infamy and degradation. 

Laudable as this cHort is, it will prove of little avail until higher moral 
standards reach all classes, including even the libera! professions. The 
American Medical Association has preached for years against the ne- 
farious traffic in secret and proprietary medicines, but in spite of solemn 
protests and ostracism, the frightful list of such harmful compounds in- 
creases at the rate of about 200 a year. Mountebanks and hypocrites are 
not easily subdued and when compelled to respect the liquor law may have 
recourse to a number of medicinal preparations which arc protected by 
patents or trade-marks. The following list of medicinal preparations 
have been analyzed in the Office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and are classed as compound liquors for the sale of which a special tzx 
is required: 

Patent and Proprietary Compounds Containing Sufficient 

Alcohol to be Intoxicants, 



% Alcohol 

by Vol. 

16.15 American AHmentary EHjclr. 

4S-CJ0 Angostura Aromatic Tincture Bit- 
ter 5, 

15.G0 Aroma Stomach Eitters- 

42.14 Aromatic Bitters. 

32,70 Alwood^s La iGrippc Spcdfic- 

35,65 Augiucr Kidney Aid. 

^.13 Augaucr Bitters. 

20-32 Cdvcdtre Stomach Bitters, 

21-14 BistTiatck LaxAtivc Bitters, 

20,67 Uismnrck'a Royal Nerve Tonic, 

16 JS H Jack berry (Karles Medicine 
Company). 

19.84 Blackberry Cordial (International 
Co), 

19.96 Blackberry Cordial (Irondequoit 
Wine Co. 

21.50 Blackberry Cordial (Strother 
Drug Co). 

25-fi2 Blackberry & Ginger Cordial 
(Standard Chemical Co). 

44.62 Black Tome, 

20J4 Bonekamp Stomach Bittern 

3?Xi3 Bonekamp Bitters. 



% Alcohol 

by VoK 

42.H Brown's Aromatic Cordial Bitters. 

19-45 Brown's Utryma Tonic. 

27.32 Brown's Vin Nerva Tonic. 

20.44 Botanic Bitters. 

IB.82 Celery Pe[jsir Bitters. 

27.44 Cinchona Bitters, 

35.90 Clifford's Cherry Curt 

24.77 aiJTord's Peruvian Eliiir. 

16.SS Cooper's Nerve Tonic. 

4Z&S Crescent Star Jamaica Ginger, 

Coca Wine, 

10.7S Califiaya- 

31.09 Cuban Gingeric. 

JO.IS Dandelion Bitters, 

23,36 De Witffi Stomach Bitters. 

29.04 Er. Brown's Blackberry Cordial 

19.64 Dr. Brown's Tnnic Bitters. 

1S.S2 Dr. Hopkins' Union Stomach BiN, 

Icrs. 
36.30 Dr. Hoffman's Golden Bitters. 
21.67 Dr. Stcrki's Ohio Bitters. 
2S,?4 Dr. Dade's Blackbcrrv Cordial 
39.83 Dr. Bonvier's Buchu "Gin. 
3:^.70 Dr. Fowler's Meat & Malt. 



% Alcohol 
bjr Vol. 

18.30 Dr. Graj's Tonic Bitters. 

15.59 Dr. Hortrnbacli Stcjmacli Bittcia. 
Z792 Dr. Wonnc'a GcsundheiL Biltcts. 
27,10 Dr. RalUDgcr's Billcra. 

Dubonnet. 
18.?^ ' Dubonnet Wme, 

DuSy's Malt Whiskey. (Whis- 
key.) 
2301 Ducfo'B Alimentary Eliacir 

16.94 Elixif of Bitter Wme tFleasant 

Tonic Bitters Co). 
2256 Elixif Calisaya. 

9.18 Eucalyptus Cordial 
32 10 FcTTo China Baacal. 
28^ Ferro China Bisskr. 
1&.96 Ferro Quina Bitters. 
1635 Fine Old Bittfr Wine. 
26,10 Castrophar- 
Z9.9S Gentian Bitlcrs- 
J3.2S Genuine Bohemian Malted Bitter 

Wine Tonic, 
23.81 Gilbert's Rejuvenating Iron and 

Pferh Juice. 

25.31 Ginger Tonic. 
14.86 Ginseng Cordial 

39,72 Glycerine Tonic fElUir Pepsin). 

37m Green's Chill Tonic, 

11,06 Gitincr'a Blackberry Cordial. 

17,79 Harrison's QoinJnc Tonic. 

19.35 Health Bitters. 

16,76 Herhiop. 

14.95 Herbs Bitters, 

Z4.95 Jack P^l Laxative Bitter Tonic 

14.60 Jarvis BJaclcterry Brandy. 

15.75 Jerotnc's Dandelion Stoinaeh Bit- 
tcri, 

■ Jtmcs" 5iomadi Bkters. 

23,89 JuTii-Kola. 

24,21 Juniper Kidney Cure. 

21.56 Karl&badcr Stomach Bitters. 

27,ffl KaUrno. 

24,12 K. K. K. 

20£S Kola and Cdery Bitters. 

1J54 Kola Wine. 



Alcohol 
ly Vol. 
40.22 Kreuzberger's Stomach Bitters. 

29.33 Kurirn^. 

16.11 Lee'^ CekbraLed Stomach Bitteran 
28-ii8 LcLnoiL Ginger, 

LaAd Bark Tonic. 

12.80 Magcn Bitters, 

32,93 Meta Multa. 

16.B0 Mikado Wine Tonic. 

20.68 Milburn's Kola & Celery Bitten. 

10.55 Miod Honey Wine, 
32.02 Neurcpin. 
1S.36 NewTon'i NulriHve Elixir. 

44.93 D'H^re's Bitters. 

16.56 Obcrmueller's Bitlers. 

40.02 Old Dr. Jacques Stomach Bittera. 
24,74 Old Dr. ScrogKiti's BitlerB. 

26,24 Our Ginger Brandy. 
3-10 Ozark Stomach Bilters. 
32.83 Panama Biticrs. 
34.96 Pepsin Stomach Bitters. 

23.12 Peptonic Stomach Bitters. 
11,.t4 Pioneer Ginger Bitters. 
1874 Quinquina Dubonnet. 

17.38 Rimsovo Malto-Sove Vino Chmo. 
23. Sj Rockantly Cough Cure. 
19.30 Ro>al Pepsin Tonic, 
ia.l2 Scheclz Bitter Cordial. 

22.66 Sevcra's Stomach BiKcrs, 
19-92 Sirena Tonic, 

11.94 Smart Weed. 
3^.41 Smith's Bitters. 

32.03 Steinkcnig's Stomneh Bitters. 
1S.S8 St. Raphael Quinquina. 
16.3.1 Strauss Exhilarator. 
22.90 Tarra. (Latra.) 
30.0a Tnlu Rnck and Rye. 
26.09 True's Magnetic Cordial 
32.14 U^Go, 
30,06 Uncle Josh's Dyspepsia Cure, 

19.67 Warner's Stomach Bitter3, 
31,96 Westphalia Stomach Bitters. 

17.34 While's Dvs,pep5ia Remedy- 
37-00 William's Kidney Relief 
13.00 Zeman's Medicinal Bitter Wbe. 



*The percentage oi alcohol was ascertained from the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in a commnricatron dated November 28, 1908. 

On the whole the problem must be solved by ciiucational methods, 
and hygiene offers man^' valuable suggestions. It teaches that intemper- 



*<:ompiled from Circular No, 7l3, Dec. 3, 1907, and No, 727. 

Circular No. 713 contain.i; the following paragraph: "Tt must be clearly under- 
stood, howpv^^r. rbar the list here g:iven is not eicctnsive and does not purport to 
give the names of all the preparations for the sale of which special lax i^, or may 
be required, but embraces cnly those which have been analyzed by this OlTice. and 
held lo be msuflicienlly mcdicsled to render them unsuitable for 
bcvtraue. ' * •'' 
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atice is a vice the result of a violation of natural laws and in order 
«ra.dicate the evil and far-reaching conseqnences we must endeavor to 
remove the primary causes. Reference has been made to mental and 
physical fatigue as an important predisposing^ factor. The indications 
arc to regulate our life so that wc do not burn the candle at both ends, 
take more rest, more recreation and more interest in genteel amusements 
calculated to counteract the influence of saloons. The eight hour labor 
law is indicated in the interest of health and morals. Quite a number of 
clear-headed employers appreciate their responsibility in this matter and 
have appointed social secretaries^ "whose duty it is to watch not only 
over the health, comfort and happiness of the force during working hours, 
but also to obtain sufficient knowledge of their private life to be a real 
help in times of trouble. The Secretary establishes luncheon rooms, rest 
rooms, mutual aid associations, thrift funds and penny provident banks. 
Besides the usual betterment features the Secretary also arranges many 
forms of amusements, such as dances, lectures and musicales. If this 
functionary did nothing more than to teach working people how to enjoy 
Ihemselves in a sane, healthy way the work would be justified, * ■ • 
The cardinal principle of the social Secretary's gospel are sanitation, 
recreation and equalization/' (''Review of Reviews," August, I90S.) 

Hygiene long ago recognized that dust -producing occupations, ex- 
posure to extremes of heat and cold and to the inhalation of oifcnsive 
gaseSj etc., are fruitful causes of disease in general and the drink habit in 
particular, and has also pointed out how the injurious effects may be 
prevented or at least mitigated. Until this is accomplished by universal 
factory sanitalion, pure drinking water and non-alcoholic beverages 
should be furnished by the employer. Indeed, efforts are being made in 
<^nnany to limit m every reasonable way the consumption of alcoholic 
beverageSj by the establishment of canteens in industrial plants for the 
Bale of coffee, tea, cocoa, milk, hot soups and soft drinks of every de- 
scription, all of which allay thirst, while many are stimulating without 
the injurious effects of alcobot 

In 1905 the breweries of Munich and other Bavarian cities stopped 
the issue of free beer to employees, bnt allowed an extra compensation of 
25 cents a day for beer money. The consumption lias been reduced from 
an average of 6 quarts lo IjS quarts for each employee a day. 

Money spent in temperance saloons, especially for warm, wholesome 
food and drinks, will be a good health investment, provided, of course, 
they are consumed within reasonable limits. It may be stated in general 
terms that, while coffeej tea, cocoa, spices and condiments in moderation 
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stimulate the central nervous system^ and increase temporarily the elas- 
ticity of mind and body, their abuse ia fraught with danger, and we may 
have "coffee and tea topers" who sUffer from diseases of the nervous 
system. 

One of the most effective weapons against intemperance will be found 
in the thorough training of our girls in domestic science, preferably in the 
public schools. Apart from the fact that the average expenditures for food 
are larger than for any other single item, the question of well selected and 
properly cooked food and of "home making" generally, is of the utmost 
importance to the health and morals of the community. No woman can 
aspire to higher accomplishments than to be a good cook; and a true 
"housewife" can do more for the physical and moral development of her 
family, and the cause of temperance, than all the moralists combined. A 
thougiitful mother, apart from seeing that her faiijily is supplied with 
good food^ will also make the home attractive, inculcale esthetic home 
tastes and, above all, a spirit of thrift and economy- The habit of saving 
money can not be too strongly urged upon children, and when once 
strongly rooted offers one of the best safeguards against expenditures for 
immoral purposes. The beneficent effects of Che provident savings sys- 
xem are fully recognized by charity workers and quite a number of Ameri- 
■can cities have introduced the stamp saving system into tlie public schools. 

Much may be done for the cause of temperance and general sanitation 
"by introducing the subject of hygiene as a part of the curriculum in our 
schools and colleges, so that the children, the future parents and citizens, 
Tmay acquire accurate knowledge upon this and other subjects in relation 
to health and disease. 

Apart from educational methods we should bear in mind that man is 
-essentially a social animal and if he asks for bread we have no right to 
■offer him a stone. He needs opportunities for recreation to vary the 
monotony and turmoil of Ufe^ and many a young man, with the best of 
intentions, has found his way to saloons and places of evil resort for lack 
-of better opportunities. When we supply clean and decent amusements 
we can indeed hope for a higher cultivation and moral training of the 
male youth of all classes. The writer notes with gratification that such 
an effort was made in 1902 by the establishment of the *'Everett Clark 
Oub House," the gift of Mrs- Potter, wife of the Bishop of New York, 
and her son. Lieutenant Clark, U. S. A., to the members of Grace Epis- 
copal Church, Elizabeth, N- J. The special interest of this gift lies in 
the fact "that it is a signal example of intelligent contribution to the needs 
*of the whole man — religious, physical, social and esthetic. Under one 
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roof ihere is a chapd, kitchen, restaurant, dimng, reading, card, cotnmit- 
tee, smnkitig, shufile board and billiard room, a swimming tank and other 
baths, gymnasium, mnnmg track ard bowling alleys," ("Outlook") 

Similar efforts have been made in connection with our local churches, 
and it is to be hoped that the time is not far distant when every church 
and school in the land will also become a social center. 

The writer is fannliar with the excellent re^^ults obtained in one of the 
Boston churches, in co-operation with the medical profession, in the cure 
of consumption and nervous invalids. While not deprecating such efforts, 
it must be conceded that the most substantial and permanent results will 
be achieved by preventive rather than curative measures, which primarily 
involves the removal of the cause. So, for example, every effort to di- 
minish intemperance, the drug habil and se.vual excesics, will reduce the 
number of nervous, mental and moral wrecks. Likewise every effort to 
improve the housing conditions and standards of living will diminish the 
number of consumptives. 

It J£ sincerely hoped that the wage-earners of this country, in addition 
to cultivating home life and higher ideals, will hold their meetings in 
huilding!h wholly divorced from saloons, along strictly ethical lines and in 
every way hi keeping with the dignity of labor. There is certainly room 
for special buildings dedicated to the improvement of artisans and their 
industrial and social conditions. 




RECREATION AND INEXPENSIVE AMUSEMENTS. 
By Mabel T. Eoardman- 

That all people, from the lowest savages to the most civilized races, 
crave recreation and amusement is a fact that is recognized by all, but 
the importance of providing sane and wholesome entertainment to satisfy 
this craving is too much overlooked in the case of the least resourceful 
people. The playg-round system, boys' and girls' clubs and social settle- 
ment entertainments are fortunate movements along this line as far as 
children are concerned, but too little has been done to meet this same de- 
sire in the older generation. The habits of intemperance and kindrel 
vices are formed not in a man's working hut in his recreation hours. 
The saloon has been frequently called "The poor man's club." and it is 
quite natural that a man's social inclination should take him where he 
may hnd congenial company- He desires the recreation of a chat with 
his fellow-men. His home is loo small, or loo much occupied by his 
family, for him to gather with them there. The factories, or the other 
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places \i'here he may work, are dosecJ, and where save in the saloon can 
he find the companionship he clcsires? He cannnl frequent a saloon with- 
out becoming its patron, and while at first he seeks it merely for ihc sake 
of social companionship, he may become its habitue for the sake of drink. 

It is Linfortimale that in this country there exist so few places like the 
beer gardens and halls of Germany, where a man can take his family and 
at a very small expense listen to good music, gossip with his friends and 
spend a sane and wholesome evenijig. If only the philanthropists of a 
city wonld bn:!d and partially endow some large amusement hall, so con- 
structed that in summer it could be turned into an almost open-air 
garden^ where every evening a good orchestra would provide popular 
music, or some unobjectionable vaudeville performance be given, while 
the men could sit talking and smoking around the tables, their families 
gathered about Ihem, a great deal could be accomplished in the way of 
keeping them from the temptations the saloon affords. Young men and 
women of the famihcs could have a respectable place in which to meet, 
and, with some oversight, arrangements might be made for part of the 
lar^e hall to be devoted to dancing. Soft drinks and beer could be sold. 
Men and women whose daily labor may be of a ralure that requires 
little mental work would find the dally task much lightened, for while 
their hands are occupied with routine work their minds would be filled 
with the memories of a pleasant yestereven or the anticipation of another 
one to come. 

The dreary and monotonous home lives of many of the women would 
not onlv be lightened by the opening of such great halls during- the after- 
noon hours, but the opportunity on cold and rainy days in winter, or on 
the hot days in summer, of keeping their children about them in a 
physicsMy and morally healthful atmosphere would prove of great benefit. 
The influence of the mother over her children is far greater than can be 
that of the father, whose work keeps him so much occupied during the 
day, and anything that can help to improve and better her existence can- 
not fail to directly affect that of her children. For a time taken oift of 
the drudgery of her daily life amused and entertained, much of the dull 
and tired feeling that often makes her cro^s, nagging and irritable, will 
depart and the home will become a far happier place for the husband 
and children. 

Educarional departments have in many cities wise!/ provided public 
lectures on a great variety of subjects, mainly of an educational character, 
but human nature docs not wish to devote all its hours of recreation to 
improving its mental conditions. It desires relaxation; it wants to be 
amused. The children of the larger growth need their play lime, too, and 
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it is to the satisfyinf^ of this craving on the part of the least resourceful 
people that too little consideration has been given. Of themselves they 
can provide little or nothing, and the natnral desire for amusement makes 
ihcm loo often the pre/ of the saloon, the cheap sensational theater, or 
the morbid shows of the penny-: ii-lhc-s lot character. Thousands of boys 
and ^rls leave school every year at the most formative period of their 
lives> and the nature of the recreations and amusements they indulge in 
will have a lasting influence and may properly be considered as having 
still to do with their educaiion in a broad sense. The enormous growth 
of the five and ten-cent theaters and their popularity in all of our large 
cities is sufficietil proof of the need of cheap amusements. When the 
entertainments provided by them are sane and wholesome, even though 
not of the most elevated nature, they should be encouraged, but certain 
powers of supervision over these places should lie in the hands of some 
civic authority, possibly the Board of Education, 

Public lectures of a popular nature, travel monologues with stereopti- 
con views, etc, should be provided by the educational department of the 
city and the pubbc schools used for this purpose in the evenings. Doubt- 
less, volunteers for many such lectures could be secured, so that with 
lecturers and places provided free of cost, the expense need not be great. 
The parish halls, chapels and Sunday school buildings of churches might 
also be utiliied for this puqiose. 

If the importance of healthful and wholesome aiuu.sement to gratify 
this demand of human nature ts recognized and provided for, there is no 
doubt there would result a marked reduction of intemperance among the 
l*-asi resourceful people and a general upbft in their social condition, 

THE DRUG HABIT. 

The writer, as a member of a Committee of the Medical and Surreal 
Society of the District nf Columbia, appointed in 1896 to investigate the 
extent of the opium habit, had occasion to witness the physical and moral 
impovcriahmcnt which results from the use of drugs which enslave- 

The Report of the Committee was published as Senate Document No, 
?4j 54th Congress, i^nd Session, and shows that, during the ten years 
ending June 30ch, 1S95, seven persons died from the opiiun habit, Z6 
persons died from accidental or negligent opium poisoning and 36 com- 
mitted suicide with opium or its preparations. Of the accidental deaths 
12 were under five years of ag^, while the remainder were over 20 years 
of a^. 



^^P The statistics have been e^cf^nded by Dr. H. C. Macatee, and are as ^H 

W follows : ^^M 
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^V In addition there were treated during the same period in the four ho3- ^J 

r pitals of this city 125 cases of opium poisoning and 70 patients for the ^M 

^H opium habit. Dr, Macatee has continued this investigation up to date ^| 

^B and finds that during the last nine years 256 patients have been treated ^H 

for the opium habit in seven of our hospitals, and 62 patients for the ^H 

cocaine habit in three of our hospitals. Tlie Report of the Committee re- ^H 

fcrred to says: '*Without a most exhaustive collective investigation it ^| 

is impossible to even estimate the number of persons treated by physicians ^H 

for acute or chronic opium poisoning who may recover from the imme- ^^ 

diate effects of the drug or who have died victims of the opium habit and J 

in which the cause of death may have been assigned to some remote ^H 

pathological effects of the drug." ^| 

The investigation of the Committee revealed, however, the fact that ^M 

"there are quite a large number of persons in this city who have become ^| 
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the victims of the opium habit, and that the different preparations of ihc 
drug are used in the following manner: 

(1) The hypodermic injection of morphia. 

(2) The use of morphia by the mouth and rectum. 

(3) The use of alcoholic preparations of opium by the mouth. 

(4) The use of gum opium by tiie month (opium eating), 

(5) The use of the extract of opium by inhalation (opium smoking^- 
In regard to the actual extent of the morphine habit and the amount 

consumed, either by the hypodermic method, by the mouth or rectum, it 
h diffimh to present any iefinile data, but, judging from the statements of 
our pharmacists, thcrr is scarcely one who does not recall one or more 
victims to the drug:, and, while many refuse to sell moq>hia in unusual 
quanhtieSf it is evident from their sales, general observations and calls 
for the drugs that the habit is widespread ; some of the victims use as 
high as 1 dram of morphia a day, one store alone selling about $100 worth 
of murphia a month. 

Quite a large number of pharmacists report sales in unusual quantities 
of the alcohohc preparations of opium, such as McMunn's Elixir, 
laudanum, papine, Squibb's Mixture, and proprietary or secret medicines 
containing opium, the demand for McMunn^s Elixir being especially 
active, while paregoric and Squibb's Mixture supply the wants of many 
victims to the use of narcotics. 

The use of gum opium (opium eating or chewing) is not so very com^ 
mon. Nevertheless, a sufficient number of sales in suspicious quantities 
reveals the existence of habitues to this form of the drug. In regard to 
the use of the extract of opium by inhalation (opium smoking) the data 
are quite meager. Pharmacists have occasional calls for the extract, but 
are of the opinion that the bulk is supplied by Chinese merchants. Dr. 
Wade H- Atkinson recently reported to this society a fatal case from 
opium smoking in the person of a white man aged 28. Dr, Atkinson, in 
presenting the case, says : 

"I know of about 20 in this city, and I have asked a few others who 
could most probably estimate the number correctly, A popular drug 
clerk estimates the smokers at IW. A very noted clerk in a lunch room, 
who is well acquainted with several amokersj consulted with them and 
estimated the number at 500, A special detective in the police department 
says he thinks there are not more than 20 smokers, and only one "joint" 
here, Chinese are not considered in these estimates. 1 believe a fair 
average of 150 or 200 habitual smokers are in Washington, and know 
of two "jointsJ' 




Investigation into the causes of the opium habit leads to the conclusion 
that one class of subjects have contracted the habit by the use of the 
milder preparations of opium, such as McMunn's Elixir, paregoric, 
Squibb's Mixture, and some of the various proprietary or secret remedies 
usually employed as domestic remedies. 

Another class have evidently acquired the habit by the constant use of 
prescriptions containing opium or its preparations for the relief of pain, 
the individuals being at first quite unconscious of the enslaving nature of 
the drug- Competent and experienced pharmacists are of the opinion 
that prescriptions containing opiates are more frequently refilled than 
other prescriptions; that copies of such prescriptions arc frequently 
multiplied for friends, and that suppositories containing opiates are 
commonly renewed. 

The social condition of the foregoing classes appears to be of a mixed 
character, and includes all grades of society, the rich and intellectual 
predominating. Another class of persons belong lo the moral degenerates, 
or fast men and women, who have acquired [he habit by contact with 
opium habitues and through solicitation, invitation and persuasion of 
fallen victims to the vice. In the opinion of many prominent pharmacists 
the habit, from whatever cause, is readily established, because opium and 
its preparations are altogether too easily obtained. Before considering 
the question as to the extent lo which the State should exercise control 
in the interest of public health over the sale of poisons, reference should 
he made to the obligations of the physicians in the matter. 

There can be no successful concealment of the fact that the prolonged 
and indiscriminate use of opium and its preparations, especially in 
neurotic subjects, has been a most fruitful cause of morphinism, and 
while inquiry reveals a decrease in the amount of morphia prescribed by 
the physicians, there are still a goodly number of so-called ^'morphine 
doctors" who have received this appellation by pharmacists because they 
are in the habit of making it one of the ingredients in nearly all of their 
prescriptions. 

In view of the fact that prescriptions containing opiates are frequently 
refilled and taken in increased and unauthorized quantities, and may thus 
esCabltsh a habit^ iu the absence of legal restrictions all physicians should 
endeavor to reduce the danger from morphinism to a minimum by a 
judicious employment of the drug and careful supervision of the patient. 

While some pharmacists believe ihat the request of the physician on 
the prescription "not to be renewed" would be generally respected, others 
believe that the prescription, having been declared the personal property 
of the patients, is subject to their orders only. It would possibly be wise 
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not to incorporate opium and its preparations in any prescripiJOTi^ and 

when its use is indicated it might be dispensed by the physician wiihonl 
the knowledge of the patient as lo the nature of the rcjiiedy. But per- 
haps the easiest way to solve the question would be to follow the lead of 
the New York legislature which, in June, 1887, enacted a law that no 
pharmacist, druggist, apothecarj', or other person shall refill more than 
once prescriptions containing opium or morphine, or preparations of 
either, in which the dose of opium shall exceed one-fourth grain or 
morphine one-twentieth grain, except with the vcrbd or written order of 
a physician. 

The Committee submitted drafts of two bills for consideration which 
it was believed would go far towards preventing the spread o£ the opium 
habit, and also expressed the opinion that, with regard to the sale of pro- 
prietary and secret medicines containing poissonoiis drug?*, the contents 
should be clearly expressed on the label and the word '^poison" added 
as required in the sale of poisons under existing acts. No action was 
taken for several years upon these recommendations, which were clearly 
in the interest of public health and morals. In the meantime the cocaine 
habit also assumed alarming proportions, so that Majur Sylvester, Chief 
of the Police, in his annual report for 1904, p. 2"? , called attention to the 
fact that examination of the poison register of ^wt dealer's place alone 
disclosed 40 sales in one day. The goods having been put in properly 
labeled envelopes, there was no violation of the law. In his report for 
1905, p, ^^^ he pointed oul that parties have been apprehended for 
peddling the drug from door to door and that some most worthy and 
capable people have wrecked their own lives and made that of others 
miserable. In each of his reports he urged appropriate legislative action. 

A new pharmacy law was finally enacted and approved May 7th, 1906, 
which placed greater restrictions upon the sale of poisons in general and 
the habit-forming drugs, such as opium, morphine, cocaine, chloral in 
particular, and also marie the filling of prescriptions containing such 
drugs in certain doses, except upon the written order of the signer of the 
origiual prescription, unlawful. 

The Chief of Police in his report for 1906, on p. 23, says; *'Thc 
cocaine habit and sale is the most difficult to cope with and the law should 
be so complete as to prohibit other than licensed drug^sts, physicians, 
dentists or veterinarians having it in his or her possession except on a 
physician's prescription, and then the package to bear the name of the 
physician and the patient for whom prescribed/' In the report for 1907 
he states "that the sale of cocaine has been largely reduced, but there are 
many who dispense the drug under cover/" 
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Dn Paul B, Johrson, in his investigation of 175 prisoners in the Wash- 
ingron Workhouse^ found that IS had intimate knowledge of the use of 
cocaine, "Cocaine was described always as used by sniffing the powder 
into the nostrils, either from the package, or from the palni of tlie hand, 
or from tlic fingers like snuff, or most often by dipping a short quill into 
the powder and placing the other end to the nostril. It was stated as 
easily purchased in drug stores or in the rear of bar roomK." Dr Lyman 
F. Kebler, Chief of the Division of Drugs of the Biireau of Chemistry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, in a recent paper on the *Mope ques- 
tion," refers to Ihc cocaine habitue as socially inclined, oflfering a friend a 
*'siiiff," * * * In fact, whole circles assemble to enjoy a cocaine spree, 
where the dope, commonly known as '*coke," is passed from one to 
another to take an allotted sniff. In speaking of the effects. Dr. Kebler 
stateii that ^'cocaine in some cases transforms otherwise safe and tractable 
citizens into dangerous characters, and in most instances wrecks the indi- 
vidual and all depending on him as well as jeopardizes the lives of many." 

Major Sylvester, in a letter dated December 6th, 1908, writes as fol- 
lows: *' Investigation shows ihal there were about a half dozen dmggists 
making a specially of the sale of cocaine and other drugs, and a doien 
or more selling such to a few customers; the other druggists in the Dis- 
trict would not make such sales except to persons whom they had reason 
to believe would use the same for legitimate purposes, and some of them 
would nor handle it at all. 

"Upon the passage of the present pharmacy law, such sales were stopped 
by druggists, except a limited number who continue the sale to customers 
upon whom they could rely not to betray them, and who were actuated by 
sympathy rather than other motives; three or four others continued the 
sale, only to be apprehended and fined, 

"The member of the force detailed as Inspector of Pharmacy has had 
occasion to hrirg to Court three physicians for writing prescriptions for 
morphine and cocaine, all of which were aggravated cases, and he has 
given notice to others not to indulge in the practice. 

"The Department, in ihis work, lias had the cordial co-operation of 
physicians generally, and finds that in their opinion the drug habit, eape- 
cially morphine, is due largely to the injudicious prescribing of drugs, 
and it has evidenced an inchnation on the part of physicians to curtail 
thf use of them. 

"In the course of his investigation (he Inspector found that morphine 
fiends, with two exceptions, had become addicted to the use of the drug 
through sickness or injury; one of those excepted stated he formed the 
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habit through no other cause than that of the lowest depravity, while 
other stated he became addicted to its use through having it prescribed 
by a physician after getting* over a long spree. 

"1 am informed that there are one or two physicians who have a few 
patients whom they feel in duty bound to supply with the drug. 

*'lt is believed that if the law could be made sin'iigent enough to put the 
sale of morphine beyond the reach of such persons, after they had been 
treated under confinement, they would make useful citizens. 

''The morphine, laudanum, and kindred drug users, according lo the 
observation of the Inspector of this department, have been greatly re- 
duced in number through the efforts of the medical profession. 

*'The habit of opium smoking has never become serious in this city; it 
was slightly increased with the passage of the pharmacy law, as the drug 
is easier to gel from Oiinamen, who are hard to delect. It is confined 
principally to degraded persons, both white and black, who are beyond 
reformation. Arrests are made b>' the police and penalties imposed upon 
the Chinese engaged in the traffic, 1 think if the penalties inflicted were 
a little more severe the effect would be more ample- 

"The Inspector states that in the course of his investigations he has 
learned of no foreign white people who arc addicted to the drug habit 
He finds that the cocaine habit is by far the greatest menace to society 
because the victims are generally vicious. The use of this drug superin- 
duces jealousy and predisposes to commit criminal acts. In districts 
where druggists formerly dispe[ised cocaine, disorder has decreased 
SO noticeably that it is commented upon by the neighbors and the police 
officers on the beats; it has also had the efEect that a large percentage 
of persons using cocaine will not make an effort to get it when it is 
accompanied by the risk of arrest. 

'*The present source of supply is mainly through druggists who are 
not now in the business^ and clerks who are employed at drug stores, who, 
it is believed, deliver it to persons to peddle when they can find anyone 
who will purchase. Others procure it from the near-by suburban towns, 
localities without this jurisdiclion. 

"It is quite a difficult matter to convict these people, as possession of 
the drug is not held to be sufficient evidence. Tn Virginia possession is 
held to be evidence of intent to sell, and is punishable by not less than 
one nor more than five years in jail. Under the present law there is no 
distinction between a clerk and a proprietor; if a person is registered he 
can purchase any amount. Xo person other than a druggist should 
have the privilege of handUng cocaine. 
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"It is believed that there are about a dozen persons who pecltlle cocaine 
from time to iiiji^, and those who use it are numbered approximately by 
the Inspector's report at about one hundred. Tlie number of persons who 
use morphine cannot be approxiniatetl. as they arc distributcil ihroughi^ut 
all classes of society, Many who use the drug are not known as such 
habitues outside of their own homes. There have been a number of 
peddlers or writers of Iwgus prescriptions arrested and fined from fifty 
to two hundred dollars, or sent to jail. My information is that the sale 
of cocaine is about one-Lcnth of wlial it was before the present law 
went into effect/' * * * 



Medicinal Prepasations Which Contain HAUir-FoaMiNti Dhuob. 

Dr. Kebier says: "There are upon the market many medicinal prepara- 
tions which contain, as ing;redicnts, habit-forming drugs. Such dniga 
are: alcohol, opium and its derivatives, notably morphine, codeine and 
heroiTi ; cocaine, chloral, cannabis indica, acetanilid, etc." 

The presence of most of the habit- forming drugs, under the provisions 
of the Pure Food and Drugs Act, must now be declared upon the label 
of drug producta, and the public is thus made aware to aomc extent of the 
nature of preparations containing these agents. The drug products 
which contain opium and its derivatives most frequently are the pain- 
IdUers, cough and consumption cures, and soothing sirups. 

Below is given a \hi of some of the medicinal preparations which con- 
tain habit-forming drugs other than alcohol: 



Coco-Bola. (Cocaioe.) 
Godfreys Cordial. (OpiuriL) 
Harrison's Opium EIiKir- (Opium.) 
WriEhE's fitJtant Rditf. (Opium.) 
Crossman's Specific Mixture- fOpiunt) 
Pclil's Eye Salve. (Morphine.) 
Biou's Injcctioa. (Moiphine,) 
C^TTiey CommMi Setise Cure. { Morph- 
ine-) 
Habilina^. < Morphin e. ) 
Anglo-Amtrican Catarrh PowcSef- Aj- 

ncw's Powder, (Cocaine.) 
Capi^^L (Chloral.) 
Gowan'« pHPirmonia Cart. (Opiinn,) 
Dr Jaxnts' Soothinf Syrvp^ (Heroin.) 
Mr>. Win^kiVi Sooininp SynB. 

Cliildrcvi's Condon. (UorpJiiDc) 
D, D. D> Rcmedr- (Oilonl.) 
IfCEkcaa on. (Opiim.) 
One Dajr Cbiwh Cure. (UorpUne. 

Cannotiii htSa,} 
Tonsley') Soeezekw SmntL (Uorpb- 

) 
WMfc»'> ABodrnc (Ueroo.) 



Dr. Drake's German Croap Remedy, 

( Opium, ) 
Dr. Seth Amold'i CTduRh Killer. 

(Morphine.) 
?iKi'» Cure, (Onnabis Indict.) 
Boschee'a (jtrman Synjp. (MorpHip<-) 
SEuloh'a Cure, (Heroin.) 
Tubcrcme. (Opiom.) 
Hooper' I Anodyne. Tbe Infanl't 

F rien d. ( M orphine. ) 
Pieree'j Stnart W«d. (Opioni.) 
Colw«l]'» Egyptian OtL (Opiom-) 
Magnrre's Compocmd Extraet Beiiae. 

( Morpbrn^.t 
Dr. Fabmey's Tcgtiiing Synq*. (Iif'^fpb* 

ine.) 
Jaync'* Expmoratt. (OptBv.) 
Tajrlor** Swevt Gvn md UnlkiD Com' 

pooMtd. fHorplnpe^) 
Vktov Lone %P^ (Opinm.) 
Dr, Moffetri TctAima. TcctSnaf Pmvd- 

CTt- fOphsB.) 
TmJcm'i Aj&Ma Cvc (Coc^ttft.) 
Reval ChfAtn Can. (Opnv.) 
Fruit'Ux. (UorpUnc-) 
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Danger of Soft Drinks Containing Habit-Formikg Drugs. 

In this connection attention is directed to the danger of soft drinks 
containing caffeine, extract of kola nut and extract of coca leaf, the 
active principle of the two latter being cocaine. According lo Dr. 
Kebler, sec Appendix^ there are now nearly one hundred different medi- 
cated soft drinks on the market 

These beverages arc extensively advertised, some,jn fact, as head- 
ache remedies and nerve tonics, and sold at nearly every soda-water 
fountain or as carbonated goods in all parts of the country without the 
slightest warning to the public of the harmful ingredients contained 
therein. We restrict the use of coffee and tea in children and dehcate 
nervous individuals, and yet these same persons frequent the soda faun- 
tains, rcg^c themselves with soft drinks, quite unconscious of their 
contents, experience the stimulating and refreshing effects and soon fall 
victims to tlie habit, so that even "Coca Cola fiends" have come into 
prominence. We have seen how the opium habit may be acquired by the 
use of the various proprietary or secret prejjaraiiuns (pain killers), usually 
employed as domehlic remedies, and so the cocaine habit may be de- 
veloped by the use of these much-lauded soft drinks. 

It is a significant fact that Mr. Van/^nl, the special police officer 
charged with the execution of the Pharmacy Law, with the exception of 
the Chinese opium fiends, has never encountered other foreigners who arc 
addicted to the drug habit This may be accounted for by the fact that 
nowhere is the habit of self-medication with secret or proprietary 
medicines for each and every ailment so widespread as in this country. 
No wonder thai insanity and diseases of the nervous system are on the 
increase, and that the physical, moral and mental wrecks of the alcohol 
and drug habit continue to swell the number of dependents In hospitals, 
insane asjlums and other public institutions. 

From a careful analysis of the evidence it is apparent that the sale of 
habit'forming drugs is still carried on through the instrumentality of 
(I) unscrupulous local dealerSj (2) depraved and unscrupulous local 
physicians and (3) through dealers, physicians, agents and peddlers 
located in other jurisdictions. 

Tlie writer has reached the conclusion tliat Major Sylvester's proposed 
amendment to the present law will not prove effective unless a law is 
enacted permitting the revocation of a hcense to physicians, dentists and 
veterinarians whenever in the judgment of the Court such persons are 
abusing the privilege of prescribing these drugs. A law should likewise 
be enacted regulating the transportation of habit-forniing and poisonous 
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drugs ir inter&ta.te and foreign commerce, as contemplaled by H. R 
21^82, introduced by Mr. Mann, May 12, 1908. 




REMEDIAL MEASURES FOR THE VICTIMS OF THE ALCO- 
HOL AND DRUG HABIT, 

The Reports of the Chief of Police show that during; the five years' 
period ended June 30, 190S, there were 27,985 arrests for intoxication 
in the District of Columbia, an average of 5,596 per annum. Of these, 
1S»075 were arrests for simple intoxication, and 8.288 arrests for intoxi- 
catioTi anr] disorderly conduct. There being no law against simple in- 
toxication, those detained for this cause are released by the police after 
they have sobered up. Such cases are taken up as obstructions and for 
their own security and welfare, and of these 18,075 cases no doubt 
"many were saved from injuryj robbery and sickness, if not from death." 
Jn spite of precautions taken by the police, a number of deaths from 
acute alcohol poisoning have occnrreJ in police cells^ indicating the neces- 
sity of greater discrimination in the care and Ireatmenl of such cases. 

Tlicre were 1.622 arrests, an average of 324 per annum, on tlie charge 
of habitual drunketinesSn and these, together with those charged witK 
disorderly conduct, are held for the court and many find their v^ay into 
the workhouse or jaiL Ii is lamentable that 15 of the 6?5 arrests of 
persons under the age of 21 years were arrested as "habitual drunkards." 

Number of Arrests in the District or Columbia for Intoxication, 

AWD I>T0XlCATlON CoUPLED WiTH DlSOKDEKLV CoNDUCT, FOR 

TEE Five Years Ended June 30, 1908: 
Ukdu 31 Yfabs of Ace, 

Male- Female. White- Colored. 

1904 Habitual drunkard 2 .. 2 .. 

Intoxication , 50 4 45 19 

Intoxication and disorderly 60 20 17 63 

1905 Habirnal rtninlfard _ 3 Z 1 

IninKicaiion S9 4 47 16 

Intoxication and disorderly fi9 16 25 56 

1906 Hahiiual drunVard 1 .. I .. 

Intoxication SS 9 37 27 

Intusiiiaiion and disorderlj 44 19 20 ^ 

1907 Habiiual drunkard 4 .. 2 2 

hiloxicaiiod 50 B 27 31 

Inloxicaijon and disorderly 51 2S 27 49 

1908 Habitual drunkard \ 4 13 2 

Jnloxicafion SO 4 29 25 

InloicaEion snd di£ordcrl^ - ..-..- 35 IS 17 3A 

547 128 305 370 
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Om 21 YfiKfta OF Age. 

Male. Fcroile. Whitt Colored. 

1904 Habitual drunkard 214 U 188 38 

Inloxication -.2978 150 2457 fi71 

Intoificacion and disordedy .....1551 201 945 787 

1905 Habitual druufcEird 261 13 211 63 

Intonicailon 3265 206 2674 797 

Tnloxicaiion ard disorderiy 1459 198 986 681 

1906 HabJlual drunkard 272 18 ' 227 63 

luioxkaiioij 3529 241 2833 80? 

Inloxication and disorderly 1518 236 976 778 

1907 Habitual drunkard 413 25 341 97 

Jniojiicacioii 3521 236 2870 S87 

IntOKJcation and disorderiy 1246 182 692 736 

1908 Habitual drunkard 340 39 27J 106 

Jtitoxkalioo 3395 251 2775 S71 

Intoxication and disorderly 1215 135 684 666 

25,157 2143 19182 8128 

27^10 

Dr. Macatee's investigation shows that during- the past nine years 
9,510 patients were treated in the hospitals of the ciiy of Washington for 
alcoholism; 409 for delirium tremens; 256 for the opium habit, and 61 
for the cocaine habit; the majority of these were treated at public 
expense. 

An investigation of the records of the Board of Charities reveals the 
fact that the daily average number of insane chargeable to the District 
of Columbia has increased from 1,035 in 1901 to 1,317 in 1908. The 
Board, recognizing that the alcohol and drug tiabit are two of the best- 
known cati?ei^ of insanity, in 1907 made provisions, in connection with 
the old almshouse building, for the cure and treatment of such habitues 
among the dependent classes. A bill introduced by Senator Gallinger, 
April 6, 1908, is now pending before Congress, making habitual drunken- 
ness, the habitual use of opium or other narcotic drugs a misdemeanor, 
punishable by a fine or incarceration in the hospital for inebriates for not 
longer than two years. The act contemplates a rational care and treat- 
ment for the cure of the habit, which ts best secured by a good dietetic 
and hygienic regimen^ followetl by some useful occupation as soon as the 
patients arc able to work, so as to make them self-supporting during thcj 
period of abstinence and restraint. The former system of confining such 
persons in the workhouse and jail is cruel and wholly ineffective. 

The crying need for compulsory restraint has been pointed out by the 
Chief of Police over and over again, and the appeal for humane and 
scientific treatment of husbands, fathers, brothers and wives is not of 
recent dale. As a matter of fact,* Congress, in an act approved March 

♦Extract from letter of the Board of Charities to the CommisEionerB, February 
4, 190& 
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30, 1876, known as "An act to incorporate the Washington City Inebri- 
ate Asylum in the District of Columbia," approved the principle of com- 
pulsory restraint and treatnicnl of inebnatcs. This act provided for the- 
organization of a private institution authorized to receive both free and 
pay patients, and provided for comniitment by court to said institution, 
■ * ^ Apparently the incorporators never organized the institution 
as authorized in the act 



Advertised Habit CtntES. 

It Is high time that some rational method for the permanent reclama- 
tion of these unfortunate victims be adopted in this and other communi- 
ties. As it is now the rich and poor alike fall an easy prey to advertising 
charlatans, who profess to cure the drug and alcohol habit, when as a. 
matter of fact these so-called drug cures merely aggravate the habit and 
never cure it, and in the case of the alcohol cures, the patients' stomach 
and digestion are often permanently injured and no real good is accom- 
plished. Mr. Samuel Hopkins Adams, in "Collier's Weekly," Septem- 
ber 22, 1906, published a list of sixteen advertised cures for the opium 
habit when in each case the remedy contained morphine, and says: 
"The whole purpose is to substitute for the slavery to the drug purchased 
at the corner pharmacist, the slavery to the same drug disguised, pur- 
chased at a much larger price from the "Doctor" or "Institute" or "Soci- 
ety" It was hoped that with the enactment of the pure food law, 
which requires that the amount of habit-forming drug in any medicine 
be stated on the label, such nefarious practices would cease. Imagine 
my suqjrise at the audacity of a firm, when shown by Dr. Kebler a 
preparation known as 'Habitina/ recommended ai a cure for all drug 
addictions, etc., when the label disclosed the fact that one ounce of the 
solution contains 24 grains of morphine." Mr. Adams mentions a remedy 
procured from the Rev, W. N. Richie^ D. D-, 156 Fifth avenue. New 
York, which contained 2.12 grains of crystallized morphine per dose; 
the ordinary dose for medicinal purposes is from !*§ to J4 of ^ grain. No 
wonder this courageous writer 5l)caks of the opium, morphine and 
cocaine cure quacks as the *'wrcckers who lure their victims to destruc- 
tion by false signals." Nor are we surprised that one of these victims 
wrote to Mr. Adams: "When I tried to stop the remedy I found I could 
not and it was worse than the morphine itself. I then went back to plain 
morphine, but found that I required twice as much as before T took the 
cure. That is what the morphine cure did for mc,'' In "the appendix 
will be found Dr. Kcbler's list of £2 alleged cures for drug and liquor 
habits. As an analytical chemist, be confirms the behcf, long since held 
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by the profession, that the drug cures in almost every instance contain a 
generous proportion of an opiate and most of the nostrums for the cure 
of the liquor habit contain some nauseating ingredients or slow emetics. 
The object of the latter treatinenl is in most cases to make the victim's 
stomach so sensitive that it will instantly reject itnything of an irritating 
nature hkc alcohol- It will be readily conceded that such treatment 
ts of no real value and is likely to produce permanent injury of the stom- 
ach and digestive functions. Mr. Adams' comments in ''Colliers Weekly'* 
on this subject are very much to the point. *'The Sunday newspapers 
and small weeklies teem with advertisements of drink cures which 
are supposed to exorcise the alcoholic craving when secretly given in the 
tea or coffee. Few of these concoctions can be described as immediately 
dangerous, though none of them is really safe. All are swindles. They 
do not cure the drink habit. Once in a while some drunkard will sue- 
ceed in breaking his fetters synchronously with the taking of the 'rem- 
edy,' and the wonderful 'cure' is heralded to the world. But the 
percentage of these cures is so small as to be practically negligible. • * * 
Speaking of the safe rule to follow in the cure for the dm^ and alcohol 
habit, he says: "'Reptatable sanitariums there are in plenty for this pur- 
pose; most physicians know of them. The addict who can not be cured in 
Ihem can not be cured anywhere, and might better buy his poison at the 
regular rate than at a fancy price from the vicious quacks of the adver- 
tising school." 

The Harmful Effects of So-Called Ethical PROPftrETARv Medi- 
cines, AcETANiLin, Antipyrin and Pheivacetin. 
Headache Remedies^ etc. 
Before considering the nostrnm evil in general, attention should be 
invited to Dr, Kebler's excellent unpublished article on the harmful effects 
of the above remedies when employed promiscuously and without medical 
supervision. For the purpose of this paper it is simply necessary to state 
that these preparations were used at one time rather extensively by 
physicians for the reduction of temperature in fevers and for the relief 
of pain, especially in neuralgia and headaches. The profession, however, 
soon learned that the administration of these drugs was attended quite 
frequently with profound symptoms of depression and other untoward 
effects, and this, together with a number of fatalities iTicident to their 
use, resulted in a gradual but not complete discontinuance of the drugs. 
In the meantime, however, the pain -relieving properties of these drugs 
T>ecame known' to the laity, and they are extensively used in their original 
fonn for the relief of headache and other painSj or as ingredients of many 
advertised cures for headaches, etc. 



According to Dr. Kebler, ihcrc are a^jproiiinAtdy 365 headache reme- 
dies now on the market, and the list is b_v no mons complete ; aboui one* 
half of tJiese have so far been examined by the Bureau of Chemistry 
under ihc Pure Food and Drugs Act tsec appendix). Among these J* 
the remedy known as Harper's "Cnriorbeadake Brane Fude," whieh 
acquired, recertiy, notoriety in the local courts, and which, according to 
the Bureau of Chemistry, contained, amcrag other ingredJersts, acetanilid 
and antipyrin. In regard to the ridiculous claim that such preparations 
act as food for ihe nerves or biain. the Judge in the case just referred 
tOf in his charge to the jury, said : "*!£ that word *brain food,' spelled in the 
tTVO different ways that it 15 spelled, would convey to the ordinary citizen 
the idea that it was a food for the brain as contradistinguished from the 
id^ of a food for the whole body, then it is-*^nd I so char^ you in 
this first prayer — misleading and therelore a vioTation of the law." 

The Department of AgricuUure has carried on a very exhaustive 
investigation into the poisonous properties of these drugs for the very 
laudable purpose of soundingf a note of warning' as to the injurious and 
ever fatal effects which may follow their ill-advised, prolonged or 
habitual use. The following table shows the number of instances iir 
which poisoning, death or habitual use has been known (o result: 

Total Numca or Cj^^^^ 

Poiaontng. Death. Habitual MX. 

Acetantlid 909 31 144 

Antipyrin 392 15 7 

AcetpheacEidin (Pheoaccrin) ^ 164 8 18 

Tcrtal 166S 54 169 

Of this total number, 852 were found in medical literature and 813 
were reported by 400 of the 925 physicians to whom letters of inquiry 
had been directed by the Department. Dr, Kebler says: '^Granting that 
the 525 physicians who did not reply had no cases Co report, the question 
may be profitably asked — if 925 physicians have observed 813 cases of 
poisoning by these drugs, 28 deaths which were attributed to their use and 
136 instances of habitual use, how many such eases have in ail probability 
teen observed by the 125,000 physicians scattered throughout the United 
States?" 

Thyboid Extracts is Obesity or Anti-Fat Cubes. 

Dr. Kebler,* and more recently Drs. Reid Hunt and A. Seidell.t of 
the Hygienic Laboratory of the Public Health and Marine Hospital Ser- 

•"Joumal A- M, A./' Novemb*! IC, 1906. 
f'Joumal A. M. A./' Oclc^tfr 24. 1908. 
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vice, have called altentioii to the frequency with which thyroid prepara- 
tions arc being used in the anti-fat nostrums. As in the case of the reme- 
dies just discussed, so, with thyroid extracts, have physicians become 
extremely cautious in their employmetit. These preparations were pri- 
marily used for the cure of goitre, and while they produced a marked 
reduction in the size of the tumor it was also found that they caused a 
marked loss m bodily weight, amounting in some, instances from 2 to 
11 pomids a week, all of which naturally suggested tlieir employment for 
the reduction of obesity. But the carciul observer soon found that these 
results were not without serious risks to the general health and practi- 
cally abandoned the remedy except in some well-selected cases. The 
manufacturer of proprietary remedies seized, however^ very promptly 
upon the opportunity to incorporate what must be considered dangerous 
remedies with other ingredlenla and offered them as '^Obesity Food," 
—■'Rcngo Fruit," *'Kcllogg's Obesity Food," ^'Arbolum Mi-xturc/' "Mar- 
mola," with the usual assurances of being scientific and effective prepara- 
tions for the reduction of fat. Since thyroid extract is characterized by 
Dr. Reid Hunt as "the most powerful tissue-destroying drug known"' 
the effects upon the unfortunate victims of misplaced confidence can be 
imagined. The employment of these agents for this purpose is, how- 
ever^ of such recent date that no fatalities have been reported. We know, 
however, that several fatal cases were reported when employed under 
the supervision of competent physicians and, in Novemlwr, 1906, in a5 
editorial in the "Journal of the American Medical Association," the dan- 
ger of ''organotherapy*' in produeirg arterial degeneratiof] was pointed 
out, as well as the necessity of being "careful in the application of such 
rawedies, and especially not to hand over llic employment of them too* 
freely to the public under such circumstances that they will be uscJ 
over prolonged periods without proper safeguards and the careful obser- 
vation of a trained medical mind." 

The Nostrum Evil in General.' 

Our sociological study of 1^217 families in this city shows that they 
expended S2A^2-,19 per annum for patent or proprietary medicines. The 
annual expenditure in the United States has been estimated to be not 
less than $62,000,000. The far-reaching consequences of this traffic^ 
which impoverishes the heahh and depletes the pocketbook of a large 
class of persons, has been made, in a fearless and most commendable 
maimer, the subject of popular education, notably by the "Ladies Homt 



*The author is indebted m Dr. M, G. Motter for valuable rrfcrerces ro the tirera- 
ture of the suhJFcI. 
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Journal," "Collier's Weekly," the "J'^'^''"^^ ^f ^^^ American Medical 
Association," 'Tharmaceiifical JonrnaV and by Professor Harvey W. 
Wiley and his associate, Dr. Lyman F. Kcbler of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, U. S, Department of Agriculture. 

The writer has Jong since taken a keen interest in the subject because 
as a sanitarian he felt convinced that the harmful effects of this nefarious 
business upon the health and general welfare of the community have 
never been siiRidently emphaj^izeH, even by the meiJical profession. The 
American Medical Association adopted the following principles over 
ftfty years ago: "It is equally derogatory to professional character for 
physicians to hold patents for any surgical instruments or medicines; to 
accept rebates on prescriptions or surgical appliances; to assist unquali- 
fied persons to evade legal restrictions governing the practice of medi- 
cine; or to dispense, or promote the use of, secret medicines, for if such 
nostrums are of real efficacy, any concealment regarding them is incon- 
sistent with beneficence and professional liberalilv, and i£ mystery 
alone can give them public notoriety, such craft implies either disgraceful 
ignorance or fraudulent avarice. It is highly reprehensible for physi- 
cians to give certificates attesting the efficacy of secret medicines, or 
other substances used therapeutically-" 

No effective work in the propagaiida for reform in Proprietary Medi- 
cines was done, however, until the creation of the Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry in the American Medical Association in February, 1905, 
This Council has rendered, and will continue to render, most meritorious 
services to the cause of humanity. To show the enormity of the traffic 
and corresponding dangers, the following statement (the data to De- 
cember 3!st, 1900, having been originally collected for my "Oration on 
State Medicinen^' delivered before the American Medical Association 
June 8th, 1901) is herewith presented. 

Patents issued by the United States Patent Office; 

To December From January 1, 1901, 

31. l»0, to October 31. 1908. 

Disinfectants 321 202 

Extriets 250 65 

Hair dyffs and tonics ,--,.-.,.-..,------.,,. 48 7 

InsccticiJF^i ISO 64 

Internal remedies ,.„ J76 JS 

Planter? S6 19 

Topical remedies , ...... 371 35 

Veterinary ?8 10 

1680 «S0 

Trade marks issued: 

Dri]}^a and chcmlcala ..,.......<...>...... .,>,...... 3!9 

Medical compoundB ..,..,.......>.. f S974 
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Under date of November I7tli, 1908, the Cominissioner of Patents 
infonns me that trademarks have been reclassified, and since January 1st, 
1901, there have been issued in sub class No. 6, Chemicals, Medicines 
ami Pharmacei] Ileal Preparalions, approximately 2.105 trademarks. This 
means that up to October 3lsl:, 1908, the office has issued 2,140 patenta 
and 8,35S tra<icmark5 on drugfs. chemicals and medical compounds. 

By the term patent medicine as properly employed, it must be under- 
stood that the composition is known and can be seen at the Patent Office. 
The proprietary medicine is a secret preparation protected by a trade- 
mark and hence jjreferred by the owner, but both are vaguely termed by 
the public patent metlicines. 

The proprietary medicines are subject lo iLe control of the State 
authorities and, if containing alcohol in sufficient quantity to be intoxi- 
cants, are subject to internal revenue law.';. But up to the enactment of 
the Pure Food and Drugs Law, June 30, 1906, nothing was done to 
control the sale of secret remedies and medicinal preparations contain- 
ing habit-forming drugs, (he composition of which need not even be 
disclosed to the patent office. 

Fortunately, Section 8 of the Act referred to provides that an article 
shall be deemed to be misbranded * * * if the package fails to bear a 
statement on the label of the quantity or proportion of any alcohol, 
morphine, opium, cocaine, heroin, alpha or beta, eucaine, chJorofom*, 
cannabis indica, chloral hydrate or acelanilid or any derivative or prepara- 
tion of any such substances contained therein. In consequence of this 
very wise provision of the law we are now enabled to estimate the enor- 
mity of the harm which must inevitably result from promiscuous use of 
such preparations. 

A most excellent report on "'Secret Drugs, Cures and Foods" was 
presented by Special Commissioner Octavius C. Beale to the Parliament 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, August 8, 1907, in which he dis- 
cusses the subject under six headings, vi;. : Prevention of Conception 
and Feticide; 2. Infanticide and Infantile Mortality; 3, Injury and Death 
to the Adolescent! 4. Injury and Death to Adults; 5. Advertisements; 6. 
Legislation, In view of the importance of the subject, it is deemed 
desirable to present here a brief summary of the most important facts 
collected by this painstaking investigator, not only in Australia^ but also 
in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, Germany and France, 




Prkvention of Conception and Feticide — Regulation" of Families, 

In this section Commissioner Beale writes: "The practice of interfer- 
ence with the sexual function is so common and the knowledge of it 
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SO umversal that it would be thinnest hypocrisy upon the part of any 
grown person to pretend that modesty may be shocked at considering 
its causes and consequences. The disaslrous effects upon men and 
women are set forth in plain and decent language in ihe Report of the 
New South Wales Royal Commissicjn tipon the decline in birth rate and 
lipon mortality of children, which It would be well lu reproduce by 
another inquiry over a wider sphere, or indeed merely to reprint for 
broadest distribution. Just because deception and falsehood are wide- 
spread there is occasion to confront them by candid truth. * * * Before 
me is a copy of the second volume * ■* * there upon page after page are 
photographs of the advertisements of obscene creatures who corrupt 
society ai its core and live like krve upon Ihcir own potson and the 
corruption it causes. The announcements appear today just as before, 
only more of them. To debauch and degrade humanity is a profitable 
trade. On those pages are also photographs of numbers of preparations 
to prevent births, of contrivances towards obscene practices. * * * There 
is only one remedy — morality by Act of T*arhamentj enforced by severe 
penalties. * * • Xo attempt will be made to give a comprehensive state- 
ment of the means adopted to induce miscarriage. The unnatural prac- 
tice is assisted by the free sale of drugs, often at exorbitant prices^ under 
proprietary names. These are openly advertised m Anglo-Saxon coun- 
trieSj which differ therein from one another only in degreCf the names 
and descriptions of the drugs being well understood by dealers and users," 

In order amply to elucidate the subject of criminal aborlion by drugs, 
Mr. Bcale quotes the following extract from Taylor's "Medical Jurispm- 
dcncCn" Vol. Jl, pages 166, et seq. : "The following generalization, which 
i"" strictly warranted by facts, conveys a warning to would-be abortionists, 
whether professional or habitual, or lay and occasional. There is no 
drug, and no combination of dmg^, which will, when taken by the 
mouth, cause a healthy uterus to empty ilself. unless it be given in doses 
sufHcietilly largre to seriously endanger by poisoning the life of the woman 
who takes it," 

In this country, as explained by Dr. Kcblcr, the publication of adver- 
tisiflg matter inviting attention to means whereby conception can be 
prevented or abortion produced is specifically prohibited by law. In 
order to circumvent the law, however, the advertising literature is so 
framed as to clearly indicate the purpose for which the preparation is 
intended, such as ■*French Female Pills, a safe, certain relief for sup- 
pressed menstruation. Never known to fail. Safe, sure, speedy," etc. 

Vital statistics show that the birth rate in England has dropped 
from 34J per 1,000 in 1878 to 28 per 1,000 in 1901 : in South Australia 
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from 39 in 1885 to 24 in 1906; in Germany from 40.4 in 1881 to 35,J 
in 1894. The great decline in the birth rate in France has been a matter] 
of much comment, and the latest statistics show little or no increase in 
the French population. The birth rate of Paris, already low in 1881. has 
further declined from 23.3 to 16.6 in 1894. Wc have no reliable birth rates, 
for the United States as a whole. The census statistics ot 1900 show 
that the birth rate has increased from 26.9 in 1890 lo 27.2 per 1,000 of 
the mean population in 1900. Harrington, in speaking of the decline laj 
birth rates in foreign countries says among the descendants of the 
original colonists and earlier immigrants the same decline Is most evi- 
dent. * * * In Massachusetts the statistics of 1898 show that the greatest! 
proportion of the number of births belongs to the foreign bom, the chil-. 
dren of native parentage on both sides representing 32.36, those of 
mixed parentage 19,42 and those of foreign-born parentage 48.22 per^ 
cent of the total births. The crude birth rate was 27.37" 

Mr. Roosevelt is quoted lo have said that ''tliere arc fewer descend-| 
ants of the Revolutionary forefathers living toda3- than tliere were fifty 
years ago. We must either alter our ways or we must make way for 
the other races, Asiatic or whatever they are^ that ^^■iIl certainly replace 
us." Every thoughtful physician and layman realizes that the declining 
birth rates are chiefly the effects of vice, unnatural interference and 
actual homicide. 

Dr. 14. S. Pomeroy of Boston over twenty years ago presented the 
mora], social and medical aspects of prevention in his bool<, "The Ethics 
of Marriage," which evoked the unqualified approval of the late Mr- 
W- E. Gladstone, The President of the United States has uttered notes 
of warning on the "race suicide problem," and Professor Emmet, the 
eminent gynecologist, asks: "Can anyone accustomed to treating the 
diseases of women say in truth the statement is exaggerated that we can 
see on any one day more sorrow and misery resulting from the abuse 
of the married state than would be found in a month from uncomplicated 
ehild bearing?'' 

Dr. Kebler has furnished me with a list of 51 so-called female pills 
or regulators advertised in this country (see appendix). While quite 
a number may act as abortifacicnts, the majority are worthless and frauds 
pure and simple. Among a number of fraud orders issued by the Post- 
master General during the past two years the following transcript from 
the records of ti^e Assistant Attorney- General's office, submitted May 
29ih, 1908, in the case of Mrs. A. Kirk and the Reliable Remedy Com- 
pany. 2317 Brooklyn avenue and 18th and Grove streets, Kansas City, 
Mo,, will be of interest; "Tt will be remembered that on October 29thf 
1907, a fraud order wai issued against the Dr, Price Remedy Co., itb 
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cfficers and agents as such, and Mrs. J, Linson and Mrs, A. Miller, 79 
Wootiland avenue, Kansas City, Mo, The scheme against which the 
order was directed was conducted bv a man by ibe name of Arthur P_ 
Miller and involved ihc sale through the mails, t>y means of advertise- 
ments in newspapers and circulars, of pills for women to act as aborti- 
factenta, which pills in fact were worthless for the purpose, as was well 
known to Miller. Milkr was indicted Nov, 5, 1907, in connection with 
the above case and on the following day he entered a plea of guilty and 
was sentenced to a term of six months in tfie Bales County Jail at Butler. 
Mo-, and to pay the costs of the prosecution. 

"A report has now been received from the Inspector at Kansas City, 
Mo,, that Miller, as soon as the fraud order was issued October 29th, 
moved his desk into the real estate office of a man by the name of William 
Abel, 18th and Grove streets, Kansas City, Mo., where the two continued 
the business until Miller pleaded guilty, and that during the time he was 
serving the sentence his wife conducted the business for him with AbeL 
* * * In order to rceeive the mail, these parties advertised under the 
fictitious names of Mrs. A. Kirk» 2317 Brooklyn avenue, which is the 
residence of Abel and Miller, and to those persons who repHed to their 
advert isemerts tlicy sent circulars under the name of Reliable Remedy 
Co., ISih and Grove streets, which was the office of Abel, in which cir- 
culars the addressee was solicited to remit $2.00 for pills, which were 
described in language calculated to cause the reader to hebc^'e they would 
act as abort! facients. * * *■ The Inspector says that about 2h letters 
are being received daily by those persons in connection with the scheme. 

'*Thc Inspector states that he presented the above facts to the United 
Slates Attorney, who caused the matter to be presented to the grand 
jury, which returned an indictment against both Miller and Abel on 
May 5tli, to wbfch indictments these parties have entered a plea of not 
guilty and gave bond of $1,000 each to stand trial. * * * Fraud Order 
issued May 29th, 1908. Abel was sentenced September, 1908, to pay $25 
and costs." 

Infantjcide bv Systematic Drugging of Childrew. 

In discussing the subject of infant mortality in relation to the occu- 
pation of women, the influence of ignorance and poverty has been 
cmphasizedH and we quoted Sir John Simon, on p. 63,' to the effect that 
"infants who should be at the breast are improperly fed or starved, or 
have their cries of hunger and distress quieted by those various fatal 
opiates which are in such request at the centers of our manufacturing 
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industry." We have al£0 referred to the injury done by abnormal cow's 
milk and the injurious quality of certain proprietary and other artificial 
foods. But when we contemplate the frightful mortality in illegitiniate 
children, and of the still births, especially in illegitimaie oiTsprings, we 
ma> well apprehend that this extraordinary destruction of life is induced 
not only by ignorance or poverty, but also by crime. 

Of the 66.808 births m Washington from 1879-95, 37,781 were 
white and 29,127 colored, with 1,136 illegitimate births in the white 
race and 6^06 in the colored element. Of the 7.249 still births in this 
city during the same period 2,750 were white and 4,449 were colored; 
of this number 2,053 were illegitimate, 307 or 15.1 per cent were white 
and 1.746 or 84,9 per cent were colorcd. 

In this connection it is desirable to point out the serioiis consequences 
of the systematic drngi^ng of children by '^Soothing Syrups," "Teething 
Syrups/' '^ChiTdren^s Comfort," 'The Infant's Friend/' etc. Dr, Kebler 
has furnished me with a list of six such compounds, all containing opium 
or morphine, not to mention the numerous cough and croup remedies 
in the market- Nearly every one is familiar with Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup, it contains morphine ; so does Dr Fahrney's Teething Syrup, 
for, according to Dr. Kebler, the label declares each ounce contains 
alcohol 95^0, morphine 1/7 grain, chloroform 2/3 min., combined with 
seven other articTes. "For babes. A ^ure remedy for all ailments 
incident to babes from one day old to two or three years * * * contains 
nothing injurious to the youngest babe and if given in proper do:^e will 
always relieve," Elsewhere upon the label occurs the following state- 
ment: "Mothers need not fear giving this medicine to the youngest babe, 
as no bad results come from the continued use of it. Many children 
have taken two and three dozen bottles and today are hale and hearty 
boys and girls." This langi:age shows on the face of it that the manu- 
facturer knows full well that the drug is dangerous. It should be'known 
that children arc especially susceptible to the toxic effects of opium and 
its preparations. In December^ 1905, a Coroner's Jury in Baltimore 
warned the public not to use "Kopp's Baby Friend" on account of the 
death of a white infant, aged 3 months and 14 days, who had been given 
this preparation by his mother while suffering from indigestion. The 
evidence at the inquest, according to the District Attorney, showed that 
not only this child, but probably three others in the neighborhood, had 
died recently from the use of patent medicines administered to them. 
The "Joiirnal of the American Medical Association/' February 9th, 
1907, reports the death of twin children 6 weeks old in New Castle, 
Penna,, caused, according to Drs. Cooper and Warner, by "Kopp's Baby 
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Friend," The parents gave it according to the directions accompanying 
ihe bottle; six drops every two or three hours to keep the infant from 
crying. The c^ild^e^ were not sick; they lived about one day after 
beginning to takt Ihe medicine. When Dn Warner, the attending physi- 
cian, saw them, they were in the last stagfe of opium poisoning. They 
had not been given any other medicine," In the same issue of the 
''Journal" are the reports of the death of a child aged 10 months from 
Mrs. Wins!ow*s Soothing Syrup, another death in a child from the 
effects of "Monell's Teething Syrup" and still another from the effects 
of "Rex Cough Syrup." Space will not permit the presentation of other 
cases or to point out the extreme <langcr which lurks in many of the 
Cough, Colic and Piarrhea mixtures and other proprietary remedies 
whieh have killed children and adults and yet are unblushingly advertised 
as safe and harmless for Babes. 

Every one ai all familiar with the subject knows how frequently nurses 
have to be discharged for "doping*' infants, and the fact that 44 chil- 
dren under 5 years of age have perished in this city during the last 10 
years from accidental poisoning is sufficient indication of the dangers 
attending the promiscuous use of poisonous drugs. 

Diphtheria Cukes. 

Dr Kebler has furnished a Ust of ten advertised diphtheria cures. In 
view of the fact that djphtlieria antitoxin is the only reliable remedy in 
this disease, there can be no question that recourse to advertised cures is 
fraught Willi danger to the ehikL The death rate from Diphtheria and 
Croup in 1890 was 97.7 per 100,000. in 1900 h was only 45.2, a decrease of 
52.5%. This splendid gain is almost entirely due to the use of anti- 
toxin. The average diphtheria mortality where antitoxin was used in 
1902 was 6.485^: and where not used it was 32,5%. The earlier the 
antitoxin is employed the lower are the death rates. The mortality in 
children when n^ied upon the fir'it clay was 1.459J>, but when used later 
than the fourth day it rose to 14.49%. 



Hc^erian Tonic. Dr. J- W, RohcTts. 

Cure for Diphtheria, etc. 
Humbtiff Oil- Cures Diphtheria. 
Colwflirs Egyptian Oih Dr. Colwell's 

Magic Kgypiian Oil, cures diphibc- 

ria, etc. 
HamlJr's Wizard Oil. Cures rheuma- 

ijsm, diphtheria, ctc- 
Dr, Winrhcirs Tt^thing Syrup. A ccr- 

taJTi preventive of diphtheria, 
Wiwrd Oil, 



Advertised Diphtheria Cures. 

Dr. Shoop*s Diphlheria Remedy. For 
The relief and cure of cliphiheria. 

Gar-Gol, An absolnrf specific ' * * 
for all kirrd^ ai sor? ihroaL Pre- 
ventive nf dip hi he ria, 

Indian RaKle Snake Oil. Wf Ritaran- 
lee a cure for • * ' diphtheria 
and calarrh. 

Vapo-Crcioline. "Cures while yon 
sleep" whoop mtj coughn * • * 
diphtheria, catarrh," 
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Injury and Death to the Adolescent, 

In ihis fiection Mr. Eeale considers the exposure of the yoiing to de- 
moralisation and even to debauchery by (a) the sale of intoxicants 
known as bracers — which are disguised alcoholics; (b) by preparations 
of cocaine, of acetaiiilid, of sulfonal and other synthetic depressants 
of opium (to a much less extent) ; (c) by compounded drugs supposed to 
excite aexnal desire; (d) by preparations intended to prevent conception 
or to induce abortion; and finally (e) by the sale of certain things manu- 
factured in Europe, which are designed and sold for the sole purpose 
of nameless and unnnatural vices. 

The subject of ^'bracers'' has already been discussed in connection 
with the alcohol habit. Those desiring additional information as to their 
general composition and effects, not infrequently seen in innocent women 
and clergymen, can do so by consulting the pages of "Collier's Weekly" 
for October, 1905, or Mr. Beale's report, pp. 90-94, Dr. J, D. Morgan 
informs me of a recent case of alcoholic multiple neuritis in a most 
estimable lady who had taken Peruna as a tonic, 

We have already discussed the cocaine and drug habit and the shame- 
ful traffic in lost manhood restorers on pages 127, 133 and 178. 

It is impossible, in the scope of this article, to give an adequate concep- 
tion of the enormity of the nostrrm eviK Some idea may be formed by 
a pemsal of the 431 pages of Mr, Beale's Report and an inspection of the 
storerooms of the Division of Drugs of the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, where thousands of preparations may be found, 
not one-tenth of which have been analyzed for lack of laboratory force. 
And yet the end is not in sight, but the supply is increased, as will be 
seen by reference to the statistics of the Patent Office, p, 193, at the rate 
of about 200 a year. "A most able and veracious physician has truly 
asserted that quackery has destroyed more is this country (Great Brit' 
ain) than tlie sword, famine and pestilence united," and never was there 
a period in the histor>' of British medicine at which the force and truth 
of this opinion was more obvious than at this day," ( Cited by Beale from 
the "Lancet/' London, Junej 1906, p. 1886.) The Standard Dictionary 
defines a Quack as a pretender and quotes the following: "South Ser- 
mons Vol, II Sermon XXX, p. 133, 'Quacks and mountebanks are doubt- 
less a very dangerous sort of men — -they are both of them always very 
large in pretense and promise, but short in performance and generally 
fatal in their practice," Dr. M. A. Clark, in a recent article on Quacks * 
quotes Steele in his "Spectator" of July, 1712, as saying: "Quack doc- 
tors who publish their great abilities in little green billets, distributed to 
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all who pass by. arc lo a man imposlora and murderers," and adds; "I 
doubt not but that the editors of our great newspapers of today would 
voice th« same sentiment, and yet we find these journals full of adver- 
tisements of quacks and quack medicines." 



Consumption Cukes, 

Dr. Keblcr has furnished me with a list of 35 remedies advertised for 
the prevention and cure of Const] mpiion. Many of these preparations 
contain drugs which enslave, but the chief transgression lies not as much 
in their composition "as in the fraudulent methods used in their exploita- 
tion, such as symptom blanks and mystic and misleading statements and 
false claims made in the advertising literature." The Medical Profes- 
sion knows that there is no specific remedy for the disease in any of its 
stages, it is also well known that no germicide, whether talcen internally 
or inhaled, which would kill the tubercle bacilli, could be administered 
without serious danger to the patient. It is also well known that good 
food, pure air and a rational hygienic regitnen offer the best chances for 
recovery, and that patients who resort to all sorts of quack remedies in 
the early stages of the disease deprive themselves of the most favorable 
opportunity for a pentiancnt cure. It is true the excuse given by many 
h inability to pay a doctor or druggist, but. as a matter of fact, no 
person belonging to the dependent classes need ever go without the most 
skilled medical care and treatment in connection with our dispensaries 
and hospitals. I have never known 3 reputable physician to decline to 
lend a helping hand in directing such patients into the proper channels. 
One of the interesting features in connection with the alleged consump- 
tion cures is ihat special attention is given to the dietetic and hygienic 
regimen, which is, after all, the fundamental basis of success, and can 
be had free as a matter of public education. Among the remedies exten- 
sively advertised is 'Tuberculozyne," which is claimed as having killed 
the consumption germs, and that all trace of the disease in blood and 
tissue was destroyed/' Dr. Kebler might have added "Liquozonc," 
which in addition to consumption is alleged to be a cure for 36 other 
diseases from Asthma down to Ttunors and Ulcers, 

Dr. Kebler's list of remedies advertised for the prevention or cure of 
consumption is as follows: 



Acker's En^jsh Rraedy- O) 
Allen's Lung Balsatn. < ?) 
Aycr'i Cherry Pccioral 
Bfl-llard't Hof^hQund Syrup. 
Birch Mountain Tea 
Chamberlain's Cough R^medv 
Dr. Ball's Cou^fh 5>Tup. 



Edcitian's Altera live. 

Ekhen'i Cnld and Cnn^amptiftn Cttr«, 
Father John's Wedictne, 
Foley's Honey and Tar. 
Fuumicr'?^ Thr-iat and Lung Rcnifdy. 
G^rnuciibt Vapof InhatiJon TrcatmcDl* 
Dr. Andcraon. 
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H aiid N Coj] sumption Cure* 

Tlickary Bark CoukH Remedy- 

HolTs Consumption CuTe. 

Dr. Kirtfi's New Discovery. 

Lung- Genu irie- 

Mrs. Wesley Ma^'«^ Coti sumption Cure, 

Xjizp&h Cure. 

Phoric Electric Metliod. 

Piso's Cure. 

Rifhardijon's K 7. T.irnff Tonic, 

Roger'*; Compnund Syrup of Liverwort, 

Tar and Canahalagita. 
Scvtra* Ltinff Balaam. (?) 



Sliiloh's Consumption Cure, 

Dr. Stevens' East India Consumption 

Cure, 
TuI>cTCuloida. i 

Vanderpool'g^ Con^iumptioii Cutc. 
Victor's Lung Syrup, ( ?) 
Vinci. 
Virgin Oil of Pine. Leach ChemicftI 

Co. 
Wilson's Preparation of Hypophosphii«s 

and RlDdgcni- 
Yonttfrman Consumption Cure, "Tuber- 

culozynt" 



Asthma and Hay Fever Cures, 

Tlie following is Dr. Kebkr's account o£ this class of secret remedii 
"These nostrums are usually sold over the counter. A few of them, 
however, can only be obtained from the producer direct. As an example 
of the latter class may be mentioned Tucker's Asthma Specific This 
preparation, which h widely advertised throughout the country and en- 
joys a large sale, consists of a smafi bottle of medicine and a spray 
atomizer. The price of the 'treatment' is $12.50. Analysis of a sample 
of the medicine disclosed the presence of cocaine. The remedy should 
therefore be a good 'repeater.' Additional supplies of the inhalant can 
be obtained from the producer upon payment of $1.00 per ounce. Some 
asthma cures are sold by the producer only after preliminary corre- 
spondence and the use of 'symptom blanks,' as in case of cancer cures. 
Hayes' Asthma Cure belongs to this class. 

■'The remedies themselves may in general be divided into three classes: 
medicines intended to be taken internally, medicines intended to be taken 
by inlialation and medicines intended to be burned and inhaled. The 
preparation known as Davis' Liquid Asthma Remedy is an interesting 
example of remedies belonging to first of these classes. According to 
the statement which appears upon the label, the product contains over 
five graiUsS of chloral hydrate to the dose. The directions state that it 
should be taken 'one tablespoonful 20 minutes after meals, at bedtime 
and on arising in the morning.' 'Adults can repeat dose every two 
hours.' 'Dose can be increased or ditninishcd, or taken oftener if 
needed/ The statement also appears that it 'keeps you from having: 
asthma.' The danger of the formation of the chloral habit through the 
use of such a preparation is ap^tarenl. 
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"Following is a list of remedies belonging to the general class of 
asthma cures: 

Himalaya Asthma Cure, Taft'fi Asthma Cure- 
Hart's Swedish Asthma and Hay Fever Ballard's Horehound Syrup. 

Cure. Japanese Oil, 
Haylene. Severa's Lung Balsam, 
Dr. OHn's Asthma Cure. Davis' Liquid Asthma Remedy. 
Dr. R. Schjffmann's Gerrnan Asthma Davis' Asthma Powder- 
Cure, Warner's Safe Asthma Cure. 
Green Moimtain Asthma Cure. Asthma Cura. 
Papham Asthma Specific. Birch Mountain Tea. 
Dr, Olin'5 Hay Fever Cure. Chilean Asthma Cure. 
Dr. J. R. Stafford's Olive Tar. Frontier Asthma Cure. 
Himrod's Asthma Cure, Hayes' Asthma Cure. 
Milk Emulsion. Upham's Asthma Cure. 
Tucker's Asthma Specific, Ascatco. 

Brater's Asthma Cure. Asthma Cure. Frank Wetrei, M. D- 

Dr. B. W. Hair's Asthma Cure. William's Asthma Cure. 

Bryan's Imperial Asthma Cure. Renacol." 

Catarsh Cures. 

According to Dr. Kcblcr: 

^'Nostrums belonging to this class are usually intended for locaJ appli- 
cation to the nose or throat and are generally prepared in the form of 
powder (or 'snuff'), ointment (or *jelly')» or in stick form for inhala- 
tion. In addition, there are liquids intended for use as spray or douche. 
When the *cure' rises to the dignity of a 'treatment/ a 'constitutional' 
or *blood' medicine is usually added, as in case of *Gauss' Combined 
Treatment/ "Dr. T. F. William's Treatment/ etc. The catarrh jellies, 
catarrh powders and catarrh cures generally are usually sold over the 
counter, but the 'treatments' are furnished upon application to the ad- 
vertiser direct. The initial advertisement generally contains an offer of 
free trial treatment or a free book upon the subject of catarrh, in return, 
for the reader's name and address. Accompanying the book or the trial 
treatment are numerous testimonials and other advertising literature 
intended to interest the correspondent and secure a sale of the remedy. 
It is possible that some of these preparations do good in chronic nasal 
catarrh in a palliative way through a cleansing or antiseptic effect, but 
none of them can possibly make good the extravagant claims made for 
them with regard to the cure of the disease. 

"A list of preparations belonging to the general class of 'Catarrh 
Cures' is given below: 

Btinsen's Catarrh Cure. Old Saut's Catarrh Cure. 

Crown Catarrh Powder. Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

Catarrh Powder, Briti, Loeffler & Weil, Gauss' Combined Catarrh Cure. 

New York. Century Catarrh Cure. 

Tousiey's Sneezeleas Snuff. Ozojell. 

Dr. A. W. Chase'a Catarrh Powder. Nosena. 
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Dr. Olin'a Catarrh Cure, 
Catarrh Bfllm. 

Eanfr^rd's Radical Cure for Catflrrh, 
Century Caiarrh Cure. 
Fonds Extract Catarrh Cure, 
I, C, R. Instant Catarrh ReUef. 
Ely's Liquid Cream Balm. 
Dr, Agnew's Catarrh Powder- 
Allan's Catarrh Cream. 
Bid's Catarrh Jp[|y, 
Dr Slack's Mexican Ointment. 
Milk's Caiarrh Cure. 
Kon (ion's Catarrhal Jelly. 
Cole'ii Catarrh Cure. 
Dr. Birijcy's Catarrhal Powder 
Thyme Catarrh Balm. 
Premium Prcic tip Lion- 
Bear's Catarrh Rcraedy. 
Dr. Evor^s Diamond Cfllarrh Remedy, 
London Catarrh Curr. London Balm. 
Hcrirg'i Vffielabk Specific Catarrh 
Cure. 



Pollantin Powder for Catarrh. 

Paracamph- 

Dr. Sykc'a Sure Cure for Catairrh. 

Ka-tOTi-ka. 

Branaman'^ Caiarrh Cure. 

McCode Catarrh Cure, 

Sproule's Catarrh Cure, 

Botanic Blood Bahn, B.B.B. 

Mederine. 

Grove'-i New Discovery for Catarrh, 

Dr. Shoop's Catarrh Remedy. 

Mucu-Tone. 

California Mineral Crystals. 

Hyomei, 

Davis' Oil 

Dr. Blosser'a Catarrh Cure. 

Catarrh Cure. Dr. W- O. Coffcc- 

Microcide, 

Dr. W. IL Loug^a Grcai Mountain Mosa 

Catarrh Jelly. 
Adlyne Caiarrh Treatment. 
Blackburn's Victory CainTrh T^eis." 



Skin Cubes. 

Dr. Kcblcr divides nostrums advertised for this purpose into two 
classes: *'First^ those whkh are claimed to cure skin diseases, like €C- 
2eina, paradtic skin affections, etc: and, secofid, the products which are 
claimed to be efficacious in the prevention and cure of less serious skin 
.affections, stich as erythema, pimples, and black-heads. They are ad- 
vertised to prevent and remove wrinWes from the faces of persons of any 
age; lo impart youthful properties to the skin, making it 'clear, soft ajid 
velvety'; and lo remove completely and permanently all facial blemishes, 
pimples, black-heads, freckles, tan, sunburn, sallowneas, etc. It is claimed 
in most cases that they accomplish these results through a nourishing 
effect upon the skin, 'feeding the skin through and through.' For this 
reason they are often called 'skin-foods.* They are analogous to 'nerve 
foods/ 'brain foods/ etc. With regard to this use of the word 'food' in 
connection with the names of medicinal preparations, it may be well to 
recall the charge to the jury in the recent case of the United States vs, 
R. N. Harper, seep. 19L 

"Following is a list of the remedies belonging to the general class of 
£kin cures: 



Med'AEcptic Cold Cream 5kin Food. 
Riker'5 Violet Ct rate Skin Food, 
HudtiLitine Toilet Cerate (Sfcin Food). 
Marvelous Cold Cream Skin Food. 
Eifwlsinr Skin Food. 
■Kirg,shiiry's Velvet Skia Food. 
De Meridor Granulus Cold Cream Skin 
Food. 



Acme Tablets, Dermol. 

Curicura Soap, 

Cuticura Ointment. 

Cuticura Resolvent 

VV- W. W. Wood's Ointmetif. 

Pumpeiaii Maasage Cream and Skin 

Food. 
D- D- D. Remedy for eczema, elc 
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Sartoin Skin Food Crane's Eczema Cure. 

Epp-O-Tone Skin Food. Para-camph. 

Cre-Mo-Jel. RexaiL Cream of Almonds. 

Wisdom's Rubertim (Skin Food). Sempre Giovine. Skin Food, 

Poslam, Laird's Bloom of Youth. 

Palmer's Vegetable Cosmetic Lotion. Mme. Hayden's Skin Food. 

Zema-Cura. Parisian Electro Skin Food. 

Dr. Agnew's Ointment Kintho Beauty Cream, 

Perfect Cold Cream Skin Food. Aughinbaugh's Cold Cream. Skin FootL 

Satin Skin Cream and Skin Food. Eureka Complexion Tablets. 

Red Cross Skin Food. Nadinola 

C. C, C. Eczema Cure. Gourand's Oriental Cream. 
Dr. Campbell's Arsenic Complejdon Lait Antipheniqae. 
Wafers- 

Rheumatism Cures, 

The following is an extract from Dr. Kebler's article on Nostrums an<f 
fraudulent methods of exploitation:* 

"Magic Foot Drafts. 

*'The following are quotations from the literature: 

Magic Foot Drafts are known all over the world as the safest, surest and simplest 
cnre for all kinds of rheumatism. They cure when everything else fails. Best of 
all, they cure to stay cured. • • • If lOO.OOO people from every Slate and Kingdom 
of the earth have been cared of rheumatism, of every kind and from whatever 
cause, by Magic Foot Drafts* can any prejudice exist in yoar mind to prevent your 
giving the remedy a fair trial ? 

"No one reading these quotations can arrive at any other conclusion 
but that *Magic Food Drafts' are capable of curing all forms of rheuma- 
tism. 'Magic Foot Drafts' consist of pieces of oil cloth, covered on the 
unfinished side, with a border of adhesive mixture, and the central por- 
tion with a plaster composed of the following : 

Poke root '.->>> ....,,,,...,,.,->..-'., 30 per cent. 

Pine tar 62 per cent 

Com meal .... - 8 per cent 

"These drafts are to be applied to the hollow of the soles of the feet 
and are claimed to effect cures in the following manner: 

By cutaneous absorption curative elements are taken from the draft. Thc^e are 
carried to the blood hy the lymphatics, and neutralize the pnisoTis. * * * It (Magic 
Foot Draft) stimulates the nerves to activity. The nerves in turn act on the 
muscles, veins and arteries, increasing the circulation of the blood, compelling it to 
hasten and deliver ap its poisons from the whole system to the sweat glands just 
beneath the skin, and from thence it is drawn by the Draft through the porea and 
absorbed. Thus is effected a cure, no matter where the pain is located, because all 
the blood of the body passed through the capillaries. 

'*There is nothing whatever in these drafts to warrant such claims and 
representations. They possess no curative clement whatever, which when 
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absorbed into the blood will neutralize the poisons which are supposed 
to be Ihe cause of the rheumatism and in this manner effect a cure. 

"A particularly intoresling feature connected with this scheme is that 
the promoters when asked for reasons for their claims drew on the 
writings of the best authors of the country^ such as the laic J. M, Da 
Costa, Dr. H. C. Wood, Dr J. V. Shoemaker, Dr, H, A. Hare, the medi- 
cal author of the 'American Dispensary.' and others. These authors, 
when informed relative to the use made of their writings, vigorously pro- 
tested, claiming that any interpretation of their writings which would in 
any way bolster up the schemes of the 'Magic Foot Draft' was absolutely 
unjustifiable," 

The following lists have been supplied by Dr. Kebler: ' 

Rheumatism Cures. 



Krnnedy's East Indian Bitters. 

Nalure^s Ofl. 

Kelly's Rhtumalic Syrtip. 

Warner's Safe Rheumatism Cure. 

T, Rhpumatic Cure. The Great Blood 
Purifier. 

Ath lop horn?. 

Griffith's Compound Miscture of Giiaiac, 
etc- 

Dr. Olin's Rheii malic Cure. 

Dr. MacDnnald's Atlas Compound. Spe- 
cific No. IB. 

Fi]][on'± Renal Componnd. 

Silo dyne, 

R, R. R. Railway's Rcailv Relief 

Dr, Sboop'a Rheumatic Remedy. 

Wrjfihi's Instant Relief, 

Japanese Oil. 

St. Jacob's Oil. 

Mysterious Pain Cure. 

Hamlin's Wizard Oil. 

Denver Mud. 

Albert's Remedy. Cure for Rheuma- 
tism, etc- 

Anrhnr Pain Dispelkr. ToxoL 

Rtjcall Rheumatic Cure. 



Dr. Slack's Mexican Ointment 

Dr. McCorkcj-'s Vigor of Life. 

Bogle's Quaktf Balm. 

Cdealial Oil. 

Dr Radchffe's Great Remedy Seven 

Seals. 
Dr. Kilmer's W. O. Oinlment. 
Perner's Kidney and Backache Cure. 
Pain Balm. 

White's Wnnder Worker Herbs. 
A- D, 5, Rhcuinati^Tn Cuic. 
Griswolil's X-ray Pain Killer. 
Dr. Bell's Aiici Pain, 
Sdirage's Rheumatic Cure. 
WuD<l*s RbcumaliAni Cure, 
Ka-Toa-Ka. 
Rcafian^is Positive Cure for Rheumatism 

and Asthma, 
The Wonderful Wintcrgrcen, Great 

Rheumatic Cure. 
RheumeCts. Etls warranted core for 

rheumati&ni. 
Bi-Lo-Zone. 
Vol la Powder. 
Quinine Whisky, 
Lane's Rheumatic Cure. 



Kidney and Bladder Cures. 



Dr. Goaaom's Kidney auti Bladder Cutc 
A specific for Brijrht's Disease. 

Bick's Lasativc Kidney and Liter Tab- 
lets. Curds Kidney and Liver trou- 
bles in all ita forms. 

Bick's Kidney Pilh. 

Brown's Compound Concentrated Fluid 
Extract of Buchu. 

Zoeller'i Kidney Retnedy, { Formerly 
Black Gin.) 



Warner's Safe Kidney and LJyer Cutt 

Alma-Bromo, 

Warner's Safe Diabetes Care. 

Palmetto Berry Wine with Asparagus 
Wine. 

A Te^ias Wonder. Hall's Great Dis- 
covery. Removes Gravel. 

Marsh Root, Kidney and Lwer Cure. 

Rexall Kidney Cure. 
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National Kidney and Livi-r Cure. 

Jay Newsy's KMney and 1-iver Remedy. 

McBurney's Kidney, Bladder and Rheu- 
matism Cure- 

Welch's Atyupo dill III. 

Moilier Gray's Australian D;a£, 

Dr. Olin's Kidney Cure, 

0. K. Specific. 

Dr, Maid's Celebrated Liver and Kidney 
Tabkts. 

Dr. Kilmer's Swamp Root. 

Dr. Swan's Celebrated Liver and Kidney 
Cure, 

Che wall a. 

Dr. Hobb's Asparagus Kidney PiLIs. 

Dr. Bell's Kidney Piila. 



Crane's Kidney and Backnchr Cure. 

liege's Pluuil PuriiTcr. 

Allan's Kidney and Uver Cure, 

Dodd'a Kidney Pills. 

Our Own Kidney and LiViir Cure, Cer- 
tain Curt of Briftht'a Diatasc, 

Kicincyctls, Etta watraiLlcd ■:ure for 
kidni:y and all urinary discaita. 

Bouvicr's Duchu Gin for the kldncyi 
and bladder. 

Dr. Hubbard's Kidney and Bladder Cap- 
suits. 

Uoan'^ liackacbt KJdnty Pills, 

Var's American Kidney PilU. 

J-'iteb'fl Kidney and Liver Cooler, 

Muryon'B Kidney Cure, 



Cancee Cubes. 

The following is Dr. Kebler's account of the method employed hy the 
sure cure school in incttrahle diseases. Additional information on this 
subject will be found in ^'Collier's Weekly/' Jtily H, 1906: 

"The initial step in the sale of these nostrums is usually the publication 
In the newspapers of an advertisement inviling atlenlicn to a certain and 
speedy cure for cancer. Following is an illuBiration; '1 have proven 
Cancer Can Be Cured At Home, No Pain. No Plaster. No Knife, £ 
have discovered a new and seeming-ly unfailing remedy for the deadly 
cancer. I have made most a&lonishing cures. I believe every person with 
cancer should know of this mar\'e]lous medicine and its wonderful cures, 
and T will be glad to give full information free to alt who write me and 
tell me about their ca^e.^ Those who seek further inforrnatton ui T^ 
sponse to such advertisements receive in reply a stock written letter, 
shrewdly demised so as to g:ive the impression that the comnitjnication it 
a personal one- Accompanying- this is a 'symptom blank,' which the 
prospective purchaser is requested to fill out, and printed matter, inc'ud' 
if^ fmmerous testimonials, all setting forth the claim that the remerly In 
question is a certain, speedy and painless cure for cancer. If there ii 
delay tn ordering the remedy^ the inquirer becomes the recapimt of leiur 
after letter in which the attempt i^ made in every conceivable way In 
cajole him into purchasing the 'cure.' The cost of the Ireatnu^ »* Uutu 
$15 to %25 per month, some concerns chai^'i^ more than oth«r»r The 
saSercr is therefore obliged at the outset to pari with a Cf>nft4d^abl9 
sam of money before he recave^ rhe firit svpp^ of 'trcaimeni ' Thf 
rexEili IS iararxablv keen disappointmail on tbe part of the viti\m, Ttl# 
trcamcaC* cmsutfl oi looic aod alterative remcdief for inlj^rnar n^ irnl 
for use tq>Ofi the ftkio, Tbcy arc it>4ett4 f>«fiiU«Q U\ 
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most cases and are utterly worlhless so far aa the permanent eradication 
of cancer is conccrnt^d. Followinpf is a list of concerns engaged in the] 
sale of remedies which are claimed to cure cancer;" 



Dr, Bye, Kansas Cily. Mo, 

Dr Curry Cancer CurCj Lebanon, Ohio, 

C Gee Wo Chinese Medicine Co,, Port- 
land, Oregon, 

Indian Black VpffpUble Salve & Reme- 
dies Co.< Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. Johnson Remeiiy Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Dr. L. T. Leach, IndianapoEis, Ind. 



Mason Cancer IrfitJtute, 1700-8 Broad- 
way, New York, 

Dr. Mixer, Ha&ting.s, Mich. 

U. Ncedham's Sons, Chicago, [lltnois, 

Radio-Sulpho Co,, Denver. Colo. 

E. E. Sonansiine, M. D.. Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Dr, Rupert Wells, St Loais, Mo. 

C, Henry Wilson, M, D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 




EriLEPSV Cures, 

The methods employed by individuals, institutes or firms who prey 
upon this iiofcrtunate class of patients are manifold and can best be 
judged by an extract of a Brief subn^ilted by Assistant Attorney General 
Goodwin to the Postmaster General, dated July 23rd, 1908, and which 
is as follows: 

'7h f^ The Epileptic Institute Company and the Epileptic Institute 
and their Officers and Agents as such at Cincinnati, Ohio, and Dr. H, J, 
Luecke at P. O, Box No. 99, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

"On June 6tli last this concern was cited to show cause why a fraud 
order should not be Issued against it. * * * The facts of this matter as I 
find them to be are substantially as follows: This business consists of a 
medical treatment by mail of the disease of epilepsy- One Otto Kalmus, 
a resident of Cincinnati, commenced the business in the spring of 1903 
under the name of Epileptic Institute, and so continued until July, 1907, 
when he incorporated it under the name of 'Tlie Epileptic Institute Com- 
pany,' he contimiing as president and general manager and principal 
owner. As a private address for patients, who it was explained might not 
care to have it known that they were corresponding with an epileptic in- 
stitute, use has been made of the name of Dr. H. J. Luecke^ a physician 
connected until recently with the institute. While not with the institute 
since last November, Mr. Pyle and Dr, Schoenling explained at the hear- 
ing that by agreement with Dr. Luecke his name has continued to be 
used and thai the institute receives that mail addressed to him which is 
also directed to Box No, 99 in the Cincinnati Post Office, 

"Until lately communication with epileptics was obtained through ad- 
vertisements in newspapers, chiefly Ihose circulated among Germans anti 
other foreigners. + * * 

"More recently the practice has obtained of purchasing the names and 
addresses of epileptics from, as the Inspector says, 'other concerns* that 
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liave obtained all of the money possible from such unforiunates without 
affecting a cure and then mailing circulars to such persons, urging them 
to take treatment from the institute, ^ * * The samples of these circu- 
lars arc among the papers. They are filled with highly colored and 
extravagant representations with reference to the unprec en dented success 
of the institute treatment which it denominates the 'Schonka' treatment 
as a cure for epilepsy; and among other things, it is represented that 
this tre^-tment is original with the Institute and by its means the Institute 
can successfully treat the heretofore considered incurable disease epi- 
lepsy, and in many cases effect a cure; that the treatment is something 
not known to medical science and is different from anything used by the 
profession in such cases, that the physicians of the institute are skilled 
and eKperieneed specialists and include 'one of the foremost examining 
specialists in America, etc-' 

*'The time that this institute urges its patients to continue the treat- 
ment is from a year to a year and a half, and longer, varying, of conrse, 
in different cases. Its charge for medicine ranges from about $3.00 to 
$9,00 a month, the variance depending, it seems, upon the amount which 
the patient can be induced to pay." 

Here follow ten pages of evidence. The report, on page 13, states: 
"The medical treatment so glowingly advertised by this institute as a 
'cure' for epilepsy is based on the bromides. It is what in genera! is 
known as the bromide treatment. Except, and this is where the institute 
rests its claims for unusual and pecuhar efficacy, that the drug Adonis 
Vernalis is used in conjunction with the bromides. In connection with 
the medical treatment the usual and ordinary rules regarding diet, 
hyfpene, etc., are also given, Dr, L. F. Kebler, Chief of Drug Labora- 
ton' Bureau of Chemistry, U, S. Department of Agriculture, informed 
the Assistant Attorney General 'that what is in general known as the 
Bromide Treatment is in common use by the profession in treating 
epilepsy, that its physiological action has been quite well defined, that it is 
not a "cure" for the disease, but acts simply as a sedative, and in this way 
tends to suppress the attacks; that medical science today has no drug 
treatment that will cure this disease; that the disease is among the most 
difficult and intractable of all diseases to treat and that a small per cent 
of the more favorable cases only have been successfully treated and that 
the success in these instances has been due most probably to the condi- 
tion of the patient himself rather than to the medication. Dr. Kebler 
has also drawn my attention to the following rccogniicd medical authori- 
ties, which, speaking of the use of bromides in treating this disease, and 
more especially of evil effects that may follow their long continued 
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use. Here follow qxiotalions from welt-known medical authors,' 
strongly opposed to the promiscuous and iniJiscntninaie use of the bro- 
mides liy tpileptics. Of these the opinion of Dr, Wm. T. Spratthug, an 
authority on this disease and Medical Superintendent of tbe Craig 
Colony for Epileptics at Sonyca, N, V., a Stale In^litution of recog:ni£ed 
merit, speaking of the evils that may attend the bromide treatment, on p. 
364, says: *'If pushed too far, death may supervene from acute bromide 
poisoning. This happened in the case of a boy of 12 years whom I knew, 
whose parents gave him too frequent doses of a patent nostrum, the 
essential ingredients of which, as with the bulk of patent epileptic cures, 
was bromide of potassium." 

All of the other citations from medical authorities are of similar im- 
port. The testimony also shows that in the opinion of such eminent 
physicians as Dr. J. H. Musser, Richard C. Cabot, N, S. Davis, E, L. 
Hunt, Charles G, Scocton, Wm. P, Spattling and Chas. S- Williamson, 
il is impossible to make a reliable diagnosis of epilepsy in the absence of 
llie patient by the use of what are kuown as *'symptom blanks" sent 
through the mails." The evidence further shows that, in the opinion of 
these physicians, the promiscuous and indiscriminate use of the bromide 
by epileptics, without the guidance of a physician other than advice sent 
bv ma:[, is attended by danger to the patient. As to the merits of Adonis 
Vemahs, the other drug used by the concern, six of the physicians knew 
of no instance in which the cure of epilepsy could be attributed to the 
use of this drug. Dr. Wm. P. Sprattling's answer is qualified as follows; 
*'No, not that drug alone. The proper treatment of all the epilepsies — 
there arc many kinds — can only be carried out under the following essen- 
tial heads: medical, general^ dietetic and surgical. Epilepsy of any type 
can no more be properly treated by the use of drugs alone than can 
tuberctdosis be treated by drugs alone, A combination of the essentials 
is called far in each case — and it is the scientific application of these 
that alone can produce the best results." 

The evidence discloses the fact that "there have been connected with 
this institute since it commenced business in the spring of 1903, three 
physicians, namely, Dr. E. H. Schoenling, Dr. H, J. Luecke and Dr. A. 
L. Guertin." Dr. Schoenling slated at the hearing that for about the 
first six: months, being half owner for the first three months, he attended 
to the medical end of the business for Mr. Kalnms, examining the symp- 
tt«n blanks and diagnosing the cases, prescribing the treatment and 
compounding it as well, that after he left Dr, Luecke did this work 
until December, 1907; and that since then he has again done the diagnos- 
ing and prescribing and Dr. Guertin has done the compounding. Dr, 
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Schoenling- graduated in 1900, when about 22 years oi ag^, has made 
no special study of epilepsy except Jii connection with this mail order 
business, is not a member of any medical society, is not regarded in the 
profession as a specialist, and has most of the time since his |:raduation 
worked for $25,00 a week for a Dr. Chas. Sbafer* of Gncinnati, who 
advertises in the public prints, soliciting kidney and urinary and sexual 
cases. The salary paid him for his work at the institute, he says, has 
been le&s than $100 a month ; he stated that he spent but a few hours each 
day at the institute and r^arded it as a sort of side line to his r^ular 
work with Dr. Shafer." 

"Dr. Luccfce graduated in 1901^ went to this institute in 1903, has had no 
special preparation in epilepsy^ does not consider himself a specialist, and 
was paid by the institute, the Inspector says, only $15 a month. He is 
no! a member of any medical society, his professional standing is doubt- 
ful, his regular practice is sexnal and urinary diseases, and in December 
last his advertisements were excluded from the Cincinnati papers on the 
ground that they related to the sale of abort! facienta and the performing 
of criminal operations in violation of the statutes of the United States. 
Dr. Guertin receives $35 a month from the institute for his services, 
works there but a few hours each day, is not a member of anv medical 
society, his standing in the profession is questionable, he has little or no 
practice in Cincinnati, and was investigated by this Department in 1905 
for giving a concern against which was pending a charge of fraud under 
these statutes, and against which a fraud order was later issued, a testi- 
monial as to its medicine, which he later admitted to the Department was 
done for a valuable consideration and without reading the statement 
which he was paid to sign, and which he repudiated as untrue. He 
admits he is not a specialist," 

"These are the self-styled specialists, and "'foremost examining special- 
ists of America" of this institute. No comment is needed on these facta 
to show the utter fasity and fraudnlcncy of the representations in 
question." 

The brief, which cOTcrs 32 pages, also discloses the fact that this 
institute has treated in all about 6,000 persons, and concludes as follows: 
''"Die physicians of the institute were not specialists as pretended, nor 
did the staff of the tnstirure incTude the foremost examining specialists 
of America, but in truth the physicians of the institute were young 
graduates and men without standing in their profession and following 
questionable lines of practiccn and were men employed at what wou* ' 
setm to be about as small salaries as any at which the required service 
cotild be obtained; and the treatment intended to be administered was not 
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entirely harmless, but was of a nature that might wreck the health and 
even reason and life themselves of the patient. Therefore, while, ia{ 
wliat may be saiJ to be a comparatively few instances — as the institute 
has not disclosed its records in the great number of its cases, patients 
have experienced from the treatment what is the ordinary effect of the 
bromides and may feel satisfied with so muchj yet 1 feel it is not true 
that the other and the greater share of the patrons of the institute have 
not been deliberately deluded with false hopes and representations, and 
defrauded of the mouey which they probably would not have paid if 
aware of the facts, in addition to having their health, reason and life, 
endangered, 

"The answer to the claim that certain of the patrons are satisfied with' 
what benefit they do get from the treatment, is that in that event^ were the 
business conducted with an honest purpose, there should be no occasioi|| 
for promising any more. 

"The satisfaction of the few is not justification for the defrauding o\ 
the many. Furthermore, this scarcely is a case in which the patients are 
sufficiently familiar with the facts to be able to determine whether they 
should be satisfied or not, and this is especially so of the patient who h; 
commenced the treatment but comparatively recently, and particularly^ 
among the class of people among whom it appears the most of the busi^j 
ness of the institute is solicited. 

^*r find that the business conducted by Otto Kalmus under the name ol 
Ihe Epileptic Institute and the Epileptic Institute Company at Cincinnjlij 
Ohio, referred to above, is a scheme for obtaining money through the 
mails by means of false and fraudulent pretenses, representations and 
promises^ and I therefore recommend the issue of a fraud order. The 
United States Attorney at Cincinnati has caused criminal proceedings to 
be instituted against Mr. Kalmus for having devised and used the mails 
in ilit operation of a scheme to defraud In violation of Section 5,084 R. S. 
m connection with this Epileptic Institute business." Signed, R, P,: 
Goodwin, Assistant Attorney General, 

A fraud order was issued July 23rd, 1908, 



The Miracle WoPiCEHs. 

Mr. Samuel Hopkins Adams, in "Collier's Weekly," August 4th, 190^ 
gives an excellent account of several magnetic quacks, radio-quackery, 
etc. The following memorandLini is copied frc«n the records of lb* 
Assistant Attorney General's Office in the case of Professor T. A. Mann 
Institute of Radiopathy and Central School of Psychology and their 
Officers and Agents as such at Rochester, N. Y- The Postmaster Gen- 
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eral, April 29th, 1908» issued an order forbidding the delivery of mail 
matter and money orders to this concern, ■ • * "In these advertise- 
ments he endeavors by the use of misleading and extravagant assertions 
Co lead the reader to believe ttiar he is a doctor of eminence in the United 
States, that he has discovered a wonderful force of nature possessing 
marvelous curative properlieSj tlial by means of this power he is able to 
and will cure diseases which are generally considered hopeless. Among 
the representations calculated to produce this behef are those lo the 
effect that 'with his phenomenal power this man works wonders, the 
blind see, the paralyzed walk * * * there is no illness which he cannot 
cure'; he gtves back health in a most incomprehensible manner to sick 
people who have been declared by physicians to he incurable; that he can 
and will cure blindness, deafness^ consumption^ paralysis, cancer, etc.; 
that he has found the most marvelous power man has so far invented- 
• • * His advertisements extended to the foreign press and complaints 
are in the case from the Italian Consular Agent at New York, from a 
member of the Berlin Press Association, from Mr. Louis Michel, a 
prominent American residing in Germany, and from several other per- 
sons, to the effect that Mann Is swinclliiig tliousands of poor persons in 
Italy, Germany, France, Spain, South America, Central America. Mexico 
and Cuba. One of the pamphlets issued by him state that "We thor- 
oughly explain to you how to renew youth and how to keep it; how to 
acquire force and how to use it to conquer environment/' 



OtHEE FoEMS of QuACKEttY, 

Topical Remedies.* 

Among these may be mentioned the fraudulent and misleading- adver- 
tisements in ccnnection with many of the Hair Restoratives, Tonics, Hair 
Dyes and a number of cosmetic preparations especially intended for 
colored people, like "Glossine," "Anti-Kinkine," "Kinkine;' ^'Straigh- 
tine," "Ozcnizcd Ox Marrow," for which it is claimed that they will 
make kinky, knotty and curly hair straight. The hair restorers arc 
credited with the property of producing a luxuriant growth of hair, 
'*make the hair grow out on bald spots/' *'turn gray hair dark/' etc, 

Medical literature contains a number of instances in which symptoms 
of lead poisoning and cases of paralysis were traced lo the habitual use 
of cosmelicSj hair dyes and hair restorers. In the "Pharmacal Journal," 
VdI LXXIV, p. 223, wilJ be found a list of hair restorers. In twelve 
articles analyzed the percentage of lead varied from 0.3 to 2.32, Other 



■Sec Dr Kcbler'a intcTeslinK article on nostrums and fraudulent methoda oi 
exploitation, "Jour. Am. Med. Assoc." Nov, 10-17, 1906, 
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drugs in such preparations have been known to prMuce violent inflam- 
mation of the scalp. 

In this category also come some of the skin tonics, face lotions and 
toilet preparations- One of the nine analyzed contained 47 grains of 
corrosive sublimate and this same poison was contained in varying pro- 
portions of 1 to 15 grains per ounce in all; and yet it is claimed that tbey 
are "perfectly harmless for the removal of freckles/' "to make pretty 
faces, etc." In discussing the subject of skin bleachers and heautifiers, 
Dr. Kebler says thai one of the agtnls used for itJiproving the complexion 
■was found on analysis lo consist largely of Rochclle salts. Another 
product sold under the designation of "Complexion Tablets'' contained, 
among- other ingredients, strychnin, and he relates an instance where a 
child 2yz years old accidently consumed a number of these tablets and 
died from strychnin poisoning. In this connection he also exposes the 
fraudulent claims of the Mexican Remedy Company for its "AqLiamiel/* 
"a nmgica! bust developer and the most marvelous bust producing, blood 
enriching, tissue forming preparation — a product of the famous Maguc 
Plant of Mexico." Analysis showed that the medicine is absolntdy worth- 
less as a tissue developer, etc. In Hke manner he disposes of the numer- 
ous plasters advertised as "positive cures for consumption and other 
ailments," *"tbe American Herb cure," and "Force of Life remedies," 
''Nutriola/* etc. 

Prescription Nostrums, 

Since the passage of the Food and Drugs Act, which forbids the use 
of any statement, design or device which Is false or misleading on the 
label or package of any drug product, etc, the mamifaclurcrs of nos- 
trums found themselves seriously handicapped. But as in all diabolical 
pursuits, a way appears to have been found to circumvent the provisions 
of the law. Dr. Kebler informs us that as long as the law does not for- 
bid the publication of misrepresentations and fraudulent statements in 
newspapers^ this opening is taken advantage of by manv promoters nf 
medicinal agents. A rather common method is the publication in the 
newspapers of advertisements extolling the virtue of certain remedies in 
certain diseases. Often the receipt is published in connection with the 
advertisement or furnished upon application free of charge. The pre- 
scription, however, always contains at least one product bearing a unique 
coined name, the nature and composition of which is known only by the 
advertiser, or the parties interested in furnishing the sale of the remedy. 
As a result the local druggist is either unable to compound the prescript 



^CondcnaaiLon of ihf aubjccl maUcr coEiLdJned id a apet:]^] paper prtpartd for the 
Commiaiion by Dr. Lymsu F. Kebler* Division Df Drut^a, U, S. Dcpt. of Agricalture. 
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tion, or in docig so he is compelled to obtaio it from the parties in qiicS' 
lion, or the patieat is compelled to have the prescription filled by the 
advertiser at an exorbitant price. Dr. Kebler states that this is really 
an old scheme, which was exposed in the "Dniggists' Circular," p. 3, 1859, 
in comiection with the consumption cute of a fictitious Reverend Edv^ard 
A. Wilson, and a questionable "Extract Blodg^etti,*' The individual be- 
hind this scheme during recent years was a Mr. C A. Abbott, who him- 
self has no medical knowledgfc whatever, and it appeared in the recent 
investigation by the Post Office Department that with regard to the 
Wilson Remedy, no such ingredient as Extract Elodgttti was used, 
This name was used in the prescription solely for the purpose of making 
it impossible for the average druggist to iill, thereby compelling the 
patient to send the advertiser $3.00 for the treatment, although he has 
no intention of including Extract of Blodgetti in the compound fur- 
nished by him on such orders. The Postmaster-General promptly 
issued a fraud order March 20th, 1908. 

Dr. Kebler calls attenlion lo the "Arabian Sea Grass'* prescription in 
connection with '*Lc Grande Arabian Recipe,'* exploited by a Dr. J. A, 
Lawrence of Brooklyn, N. Y., "for the cure of catarrh, bronchitis, hay 
fever and all diseases of the mucous membrane/' and of which the 
"Druggists' Circular" in 1885 said: "It thus appears that 9 out of the 16 
substances either do not exist or are not articles of commerce." The 
trap is so evident that no druggist need fail to see it, but we have no 
doubt that many persons are influenced to send the 'Doctor' $3.00 for 
the medicines," Dr. Kebler writes of a similar scheme under the desig- 
nation of "Dr, Stevens' East India Consumption Cure," and gives the 
following' sampJe of the advertisement used in newspapers: 

"C0WSUME*TI0N;' "An old physician, relirci from business, had placed is 
his hands by an East India Missionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for [he speeily -m^ permanent retief of Consumption, Bronchifis. Catarrh, Ailhma, 
and all Throat and Lung AfFcclioni; aho a jw^ittvp and radical cure for ntrvous 
debilii/ and all nervous complaint?. Having tested lis wonderful curative pnwErs 
in thousands of eases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send free ol 
charge Eo all who wish it this recipe, with full directions for preparing and uain^ 
Sent hy mail, hy addrca&ijii^H witti stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, M7 
Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y," 

As in ihe case of the Wilson remedy, the patient, upon replyitig to the 
advertisetrent, received printed matter setting forth a prescription, testi- 
monials and a story telling bow '*Dr. Stevens," who, in 1S86, was afflicted 
with consLimplion, was cured through the agency of the "Sativa remedy," 
which he received from the hajtds of an aged missionary who had spent 
many years in India and other ccumtries of the East, and who had given 
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the recipe to his successor, W- A. Noyes, the present owner of the busi- 
ness, with Ihe admonition to carr/ on the work of making tlie remedy 
bnown to the afflicted as long as was possible. 

The prescription contained ten ingredients, among them two unknown 
substances. Investigation by the Post OfBcc Department developed the 
fact that there was not at the time of the investigation nor had there 
ever been a Dr. Stevens or a missionary connected with the scheme, and 
a fraud order was promptly issued. 

It will be readily understood that such sclicmcs can not be carried on 
for any length of time without attracting the attention of the Officials of 
the Post Office Dcparlment or of the Bureau of Chemistry. The scheme 
finally evolved, according to Dr. Kebler, is "that the false and misleading 
representations, statements and promises should appear in newspapers 
in the form of 'reading advertisements/" The advertisement usually 
contained a prescription, the filling of which required several well-known 
efficacious agents, together with a '*fancy name" product. The prospec- 
tive patient was advised that the prescription could be filled by any 
druggist- The druggist, therefore, is made a party to the scheme. In 
order to render the scheme more effective, it was found desirable to place 
the advertisement in papers in such a manner as to make them appear 
either as editorials or general reading matter. As can readily be seen, 
this required tlie acquiescence and co-operation of those interested in the 
management of newspapers. On inquiry it was found that newspaper 
managers require an increased rate in placing these advertisements, dou- 
ble the regular price being the customary charge. From the large amount 
of advertising and the number of these remedies, this scheme has appar- 
ently been very attractive, not only to the newspapers, but to the pro- 
moters of these remedies as well. The earlier mail order remedies were 
intended for the ignorant classes, but the modernized scheme is for the 
benefit of the better educated, and that it does appeal to this class is 
shown by the fact that requests for information concerning the same 
come from law^'ers, congressmen, doctors, etc. 

The following is a copy of one of the advertisements: 



An Emroff's Advice to Eheumahcs. 

"It la truly said thai: die TorJ itmpers the vrind to the shorn lamb/ and he also 
SCTOia to send for evtT> ill a remedy- Modern science has done much to develop 
these remedies, yrt auffcrtrs from rtitumatism occaaionally find it hard to believe 
th»t ihere exisis any positive relief for ihcir distress. Nevertheless, we arc in a 
posiLiciji to recommend to our readers who sufTcr from rheumatism or kidney or 
bladder trouble or any derangement cf the urinary organs an unfailing relief for 
their pains. This, wc know, will be all the more vrclcomc news because the remedy 
13 easily produeed- 

"Go aek yotir druggist for one-half otmee F[uid Eirtract Cascara Aromatie, one 
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«unce of Concentrated ■ Compound, and four ouneei of Aromaik Elixir. 

The ■ Compound iJi put up only in one»Dunce bottles, so he sure you get the 

right article. Take thfse three things home, put them in a boiTle, min rh*m, and 
take one leaapoonful aftei each meiil and an bed time. For diildrcn. from one-thirj 
to one-fourth of this do&e will be enough. In order Lo make a permanent cure 
doubly ccrtajj] it is beat Id continue Liking the remL-dy ior several dayfl after all 
Xraiu and swelling have dJ^appf^arcJ. You will then be U free from pain ti if yoa 
had never known what rheumatism was," 

Investigation by Dr. Kebler shows that "since the passage of the Fcd- 
etTil Law about forty of these prescription nostrums have beer launched. 
* * * The price charged is exorbitant to a degree. * * * This is admitted 
even by the promoters, hut the contention is that it is necessary to charge 
a high price because of the extensive and expensive advertising neces- 
sary to bring the remedies to the attention of the public. The men back 
of these schemes arc usually now, or have been, connected with sotnc 
advertising agency or have acted in the capacity of advertising agent of 
some newspaper. They have no knowledge of medicines and claim none 
is needed, because the large pharmaceutical manufacturers are prepared 
not only to supply the medicine but the medical data as well The afflic- 
tions usually aimed at for treatment by these remedies are those affecting 
the lungs, stomach, liver, kidneys and heart." 



Efficient Wohk of the Post Office Department anc of the Db- 

PABTMENT OF AGSlCtrLrt]lt£ IN ENFORCING THE LaW AeOUSES 

Ofpositiok. 

Sufficient evidence has bceji presented to indicate tliat the Executive 
Departments of the Government are determined to administer the law 
upon the principle that "Righteousness cxaltcth a nation/' It was to be 
expected that the promoters of fraudulent transactions would leave no 
stone unturned to accomplish their purpose. In the language of "Collier'a 
Weekly/" June 23Td, 1906, "There was an ominous presumption of fore- 
knowledge in what Attorney Lannen, representing the National Food 
Manufacturers' Association, in its (ight for adulterated foods* said at 
tbc Pure Food hearing: "i say that it will be but a short time (wc) 
before Oie Post Office Department will be made U> conform U> better 
mies in promoting jc slice," 

On March I2di, 1906, a Bill was introduced by Mr Crumpudcer in the 
Huttse of Representatives to provide for a judicial review of orden 
excluding pefsoos from the tue of United Stales Mail faeilitieiv'' The 
eSect of Ibis legiilation, in the judgment of the Pott Office Deportment, 
woidd be to paralyze the good work by the Govermneot m Boyprcwnag 
"hkt get rkh Bcbemet." ''quack tnedicinal core alL^" and an incoocdv- 
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able variety of confidence games perpetuated through false ard misleading' 
ad vetti semen te, such as have in the past cost the public millions of dol- 
lars. 

According to the report of the Postmaster General "over 2,400 fraud 
orders have been issued by llie Post Office Department under authority 
of the Act of 1890 and tlic Supplemental Act of 1895. In lejis than 
thirty of these cases has the propriety of the order been challenged in 
court, and in none of them has it been held erroneous or unwarranted. 
This record is of exceeding significance and shows clearly that the 
administration of these statutes by the Post Office Department has been 
marked by the utmost care and conservatism. The period of time ex- 
tends over the administration of many different Postmasters General of 
varying- political parties* and the same tlioroughncss and judiciabcaution 
have characterized the administration of the statutes by all of these 
officers. This record is strong assurance that their future enforcement 
will be marked by full regard for the rights and privileges of all citizens." 

Tlje following are extracts from the statement of the case by the 
People's Lobby : 

'"Fraud Ohdsks Now Revizweo by the Courts. . 

'Troni this excerpt it is dear that the Courts do now review the action of ihe 
Po&tinasttr GtJicral in is^umg orders. In order to relieve the Depanmenl of unjust 
criticism, however, the pLialmastcr General i?» not opposed to an cxprcas proviibn 
of ihe law for a. review in the manrer provided h^ ihe bill prepared by Repre- 
sentative Foster, a nieniher of the Judiciary Committee, whJch meaiure was paascd 
over in favor of the Crumpackcr BilL 

'* Although the measure is of such vital importance, it was never suhmitted to the 
Postmaster General for his opinion, nor was he asked to appear before the Judiciary 
Committee o£ the House, The Assistant Attorney General for the Post Office 
Department appeared of his own volition and argued againEt the bill. ■ * * 

"Inflttence Behind tee Cxuufacker Btm- 

"Tt is posirively asserted hy the Post Office Department that the inflnenc^s behind 
the Crumpacker bill are E. G. Lewis of St. Louis. Mo., 'ProfesFor* Thoma*; F, 
Adkin, of Rochester, N. Y,, and the 'Honorable' E, F. Hanson, of Chicago, Illinois. 
Lewis was the prnmoter of the People's United Statf^ Bank, which was or^ni^fd 
TO transact all hi husiness through the mails. A fraud oidei was issued agauist the 
People'? Bank, Julj 6th, 190S, because of the alleged false and fraudulent repre- 
sentations which ihe PostnTasler General declared Lewis made in the promotion of 
his scheme. OE thc^c one of the moat important was the promise that no loaji of 
funds should be made to the president or to any of the directors of the bank. Up 
to the time of the ia^uance of the fraud order. loans had heen made to Lewis aiid 
to cctlaia of his business cntcrpriaea aggregating $90?,538,83 upon insufficient r^i^rur- 
ity, or no security at all, 

"The action of the Postmaster General in issuing a fraud order against the 
Peoplc^s Bank was reviewed hj- the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, and the 
Postmaster t^eneral was fully sustained. 

"Adkin waE the head of the so-ealled 'New York Institute of Phy&lciana and 
Surgeons.' of Rochestor, N. Y., which, in advertising a treatment for disease denom- 
inated 'Vilaopathy,' marie Ruch eieiravagant clairris as in the following sdvenisemcnt ^ 

^"DEAD MAN TALKED BACK TO LIFE. MIRACULOUS RESCUE FROM 
GRAVJE- MEDICAL SCIENCE COMPLETELY UPSET BY ROCHESTER 
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WONDEfi-WORKER, WHO RESTORES LIFE AND HEALS THE SICK 

wiTHotrr the use of drastic drugs or the suegeon-s KKIFE; 

HOPELESS !KV.\UDS RESTORED TO HEALTH, 

*"I i*el that it i* tny doty as a Owistian to use this wonderfal pow^r that hai 
been ^ven to Oit lor the bowfit of all maoldnd to cast out from thtir body the 
evils of <lisease- I hare cured than ihat quickly ihat 1 have been credited with 
worisitig miracl**.' 

"Adkin and tbe 'Xev York Institute of Physidarts and Sur^on^' were denied 
the a^ of ibe maitt, and the anioo of the Po£l Office I>epaTlmeiit was sustained by 
Ae SopmM Caart of ifae District ol CohtmbJa. 

''TTaDson ar^anized the 'Notriola Comptny' at Belfast, Maine, and cubseqt^ently 
moved his patent iDtdkkif biigae«& to Cbicago. IHinoi^ A fr^ud order waf issued 
ai^iGst ihij concern. Fcrtbermore, Hanson was inilirted and convicted on the 
charge of BU^ia^s i^ maih Lecauw bumc uf his liti^iature vaj improper and 
Obujenf. • ' • 

^Thc GwTCanooal Reorrd btais out the cbar^t that the Cmmpackrr biH waa 
railroaded (farongji l^ Hook. Three days before the holiday rece^^ the sponsor 
of thid mca^iLrc secured tbc pasHiKc of a resolution placing it on the calendar as 4 
privileged bilL It >s of particaUr importance to note that Mr. Crumpa^^r pat 
dvDugh his resolaajoo largely oa this fitatenKot 

■ 'I sobaiitted the bOl lo Mr. OversCrcet, the Chairman of the Cotmaittec on the 
Post Office and Post Roads * • * and he taid the hill onglit to be passed He ha« 
tiad expcnencc eaotj^ to believe die bill ooght to pa^ aad ail 1 am a&king nov b 
to gjre the bit! a statu on the calendar so as it can be taken up on its merits/ 

"Mr. Overstreet iras abvct trben thi^ ftatemecl va« made. As a matter of fact, 
the ChaTrmao of the Committee i:in ibe Post Office and Post Roads made the 
strongHt ^rcdh in opposition to the Hll when it came op for final action January 
7, 19Q7, and objected privately to Mr. Crunipacktr, that morning, on the inadequate 
tiire to be aUowrd for tbc conaderation asd discuMioo of so vaial a measure. 
Representative Maim erf TUbuti also craotcd fbe bill in a ngoroiu maimer. 

Tbc CrtnVipadifr biU is now id the /ndinary Coamuttec of the Seaaie^. vdiert it 
U bo^ed more conndervkv wilt be ^-tn to chc proieciian of the pablic and lesa 
weigfai atiadicd to ilic iMereAa of borTowcr Lewis, ibc 'HomuaUc' E> F. HansoUt 
and 'Piofessoi' AdkiiL 

*'It is eratiJyiag to note that the bill was held op by the Senate JtuLctajy Coxa^ 
Anttec for a careful constdcratioiL^ 

COKCLL'SIONS AJ«D ReOOMMBNDATIOKS. 

A rcvi*Ti of tbc cridetice in the foregoing pages reveals the fact that 
cxistii^ laws are Insufficient to cope with the evil. The enactment of 
Mr, Mann's Bill H- R. and other amendments to the Poison I^w, while 
Stqps in the right direction, will not prevent improper trsf&c m the hafak* 
forming drags, so long as we have to deal with un^r^pulous pcrsooa 
even ia the ranks of the medical, dental or Trtcrinary profession — Mad 
for whom at^equate puni&hment shotild be provided whenever, in tbc 
judgment of the Court, they have abused their professional rights and 
pnvil^es. As far as the eu|^fess:oD of qtiackery is concerned, nottrii^ 
diOTT of a total estclu^on from [he mails of letters, newspapers, circulars, 
pamphlets or putdication of anv kind containing anj advertt5croeDt oT 
flccrcl remedies for d>c cure and Ircalmenl of disease, vrill react the eriL 
As a matter of fact, no pbyEiaan shotild be permitted to prescribe bjr 
mail. 
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In view of the Importance of the £ubject, it is recommended that z 
special commission, composed of representatives of the Post Office De- 
partment, Professor H, W. Wiley of the Bureau of Chemistry, and Medi- 
cal Officers of Ehe Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of investigation and tlic formulation of such 
legislation as may be deemed necessary in the interest of public health 
and morals, 

ill the meantime, it is earnestly recommendecl that the Postmaster 
Genera] be requested to publish with the Monthly Supplements to the 
Official Postal Guide a Bulletin setting forth the essential facts in con- 
nection ^^ith the fraud orders issued during the preceding months. Such 
bulletins to be posted in Post Offices and to be distributed tn sufficient 
numbers along the Rural Delivery routes. It is also recommended that 
all information concerning the harmful ingredients in foods, medicines, 
soft and alcoholic drinks which may come to light during the execnrion 
of the Pure Food and Drugs Law, be publisherl by the Department of 
Agriculture in the same manner as Farmers' Bulletins are now being 
published. The public is entitled to be warned, and for this purpose it is 
essential that the indisputable facts should emanate from some official 
source. 

The "Journal of the American Medical Association" has done good 
work in educating the Medical Profession^ and many of our leading 
Magazines have disseminated knowledge of this kind among their 
readers, but after all the masses must be reached in the manner indi* 
cated, as the majority of newspapers will not publish the facts. 

SOCTOLOGTCAL STUDY OF 1,251 FAMTLTES, 
By G. H. Webee, Statisfician of the Commission. 




Sa)PE. 

The investigation, which was conducted during the months of Febru- 
ary to Jtine, inclusive, covered a total of 1,251 families, occupying 1,054 
houses and comprising 5,157 persons. The plan of the Commission was 
to investigate only those families whose incomes were below 51,000 
per annum. In some cases, where family incomes were greater, but 
where the families lived under the same general conditions and on the 
same streets and alleys, they were also included- In selecting the streets, 
courts and alleys, the aim has been to take a number of alleys where the 
living conditions were worst, a fairly equal number where they were 
medium and a corresponding ntimber where the conditions were the 
l>est. This was done in order to give, as nearly as possible, a true picture 
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of the housing, social and economic conditions of these people as a whole* 
It has also been the aim of the Commission to have the investigation 

cover a proportion of white and of colored families equal to that of the 

total white and colored families of that class in Washington. 

The following table shows, by streets and sections^ the number of 

houses, families and persons included in the investigation : 
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WHITE. 
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jTth Street ................ 

CisKl Alley 

Temperance ATcDue ........ 
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Vsllej Street .,...,..,..... 

Book Street ............... 

Snow AJIc7 ................ 
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Kh Street ■'..'-.-,.'>..,< 
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Molan'i Court *.... 

F Street 

Total 

Total, all aectiona 
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& Includa j mixed fbntlisi, 7 wblltf vid 5 colored ftdulCfl lltidB W|trtfaCT, aIL cDunlcd u 
cdlcrtd. 

■ InclTiiJing I houBC occupied by both <'oTi>frd and white fivraona. 
c Not itirluclini i house otcupicrf by Lioih colnred ard while persoTis. 
i> Ijicluding a tiDii9C9 cccupict by boEh i^olorcd aod wbilr perAEuia. 
£ Nol induding a Eioujes Dcrupjpd b^ boch colored and vrhlic perBons. 
r tnclijdin^ 6 liDiiEci oi'^upied by boTli cnlorrd and wbile persors. 
ii Nm LricLydinv 6 houses (iccupicd bj UciCb colurcd aud whiir pcrionD. 
? Including 7 nouBFs orcufiTpH by bclh 'nlortil and white ptFruiriB. 
i Not ijLi:ludiLiu } liuuBCB accupicd by buiL colored and wliitc perBoiiB. 

Of the 1^51 families investigated 594, or ^7}^%, were white and 
52y2% were colored, and of the total persons constituting these families 
2,658, or 51}4fo, were white, and 2,499, or 48^fc, were colored. 



Living Conditions. 

The poorer people of Washington, unlike those of most other cities, 
live maifily in small ooc-family houses. This is shown by the fact that 
2,151 families visited occupied 1,054 separate houses. These houses arc 
nearly all old, two-story brick or frame buildings without such modem 
conveniences as hot and cold vrater, bathrooms or inside water-ciosets. 
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Cases of overcrowding were common, especiaUy among the colored peo- 
ple, in some instances as many as eiglil or ten people occupying one 
"bed-room ai night. Cases were also common where families crowded in 
'One or two rooms at nigftit when sitting or dining rcwms could have been 
utilized for sleeping purposes. In general, however, where apartments 
were small and families large, all available space, even the kitchens, were 
used as bed-rooms. While the number of families keeping boarders or 
lodgers was comparatively small, not a few cases were found where 
members of families of both sexes, old and young, slept in th* same 
rooms with lodgers. The moral and sanitary effects of such conditions 
are obvious. 

Income anp Expenditubes. 

In the case of 1,217 families, for which fairly accurate returns were 
made concerning income and expenditures, 476, or 39 per cent, had ^ 
family income of $500 or less per annum; 159, or 13 per cent, had an 
income of from $500 to $600; 153, or 12j^ per ccat. from $600 to $700; 
153, or 12M- per cent, from $700 to $800; 89, or 7 per cent, from $600 
to S900: 93, or 8 per cent, from $900 to $].OfX); 82, or 7 per cent, from 
$1,000 to $1,500, and 12, or 1 per cent, had an annual income of over 
-$1,500, 

The average income and expenditures for each of these groups are 
shown in absolute and relative iigures in the following tables: 
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These iigurcs show actual moncj received and expended. In the 

expenditures no items appear unless they represent money actually paid 
out. Where items of rent, food, clothing, etc., were unpaid at the doae 
of the year they do not figure in the expenditures. 

The average family, with an income of $500 or less per annum, 
expended about ?G.OO per month for rent, this item constituting about 21 
per cent of the total family income. The average monthly rents for the 
other six groups were about $S. $^, $10, $9.50. $10,50 and $11, respec- 
tively. It will be observed, by consulting the second table, that the pro- 
portion of income paid for rent diminishes steadily with the increase in 
the family income. Thus^ an averagfe family with an income of $500 or 
less expended 21 per cent for rent, an average family with an income of 
$500 to $600 expends 17}4 per cent; $G00 to 700, 17j^ per cent; 
$700 to $800. ISys per cent; $800 to $900, Uyi per cent; $900 to 
$1,000. \Af^'3 per cent, an average famiTy with an income of $1,000 
to $1,500, and living in the territory investigated, expends only about 11 
per cent of its income for rent. 

In the matter of food, the average family earning $500 or less expend- 
ed about $147 per year, or about 44 per cent of the total income. Thi^ 
proportion also decreases almost steadily with the increase in income, the 
averag-c family in the highest class paying proportionately only about 21 
per cent of its income for food. 

The same ts true with regard to fuel and light, for which the average 
family of the iow^est income group pays $26, or 6^ per cent, for fuel and 
light, while the average family of the highest iocome group pays about 
$42, or 2j4 pei" cent- 
While for these necessities of life, \. e., shelter, food, heat and light, 
the proportion of expenditure increases with the decrease of income, it 
is not so with other items. In the matter of clothing, the proportion 
increases steadily from 9 to ahout llj4 per cent in the first six inconie 
groups, namely, those of 1,000 and under, and then decreases to lOj^ 
per cent in the highest income group. The proportion of the income paid 
for insurance varies irrcgTiIarly in the different income groups, being 
distinctly htgher^ however, in the case of families with incomes of less 
than $1»000 than in the case of families whose incomes are higher. The 
items of amusements^ like chat of clothing, increases proportionately with 
the increase in family income. The other items of expenditure show no 
marked tendency to increase or decrease in family income. 

The expenditures for liquor and tobacco, as shown in the table, ar« 
probably less than those actually incurred, as all the investigators report 
a tendency on the part of the families visited to minify this item of 
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expense. As it is, however, it shows that by eliminating this useless 
expense an avcrag;e family earning $500 or less per annum could save 
over $12 per year, wliidi, if added to the rent, would materially improve 
the home conditions of the family. In the case of the other families 
with incomes of $1,000 or less per annum, the average atmnal expendi- 
tures for liquor and tobacco range, in the different income groups, from 
about $24 to $32. Taken as a whole, the families investigated could add 
on an average of at least one room each to their overcrowded homes if 
the money expended for intoKicants and tobacco were devoted to the 
payment of rent. 

Sickness and death (inclutling expenditures for patent medicines) 
caused an annual expenditure ranging, in the different income groups, 
from about $6.50 to $50 per annum. 

The surplus remaining- after deducting the annual family expenditures 
from the annual family incomes, as shown by the income groups, in- 
creased steadily with the family income, ranging in amount from $6.40 
in the lowest group ($500 per annum and under) to $?18.92 in the high- 
est group, Jt must be remembered that this last group consists largely 
of families who live in tlie environments v^here they were found on 
account of business interests, such as families of grocers, saloon keepers, 
etc., or of foreign males who maintain co-operative households and send 
a large part of their earnings to their dependents abroad. 

The 1,123 famihes whose incomes were less than $1,000 per annum 
had an average income per family of $559 per year. Of this average 
income, $435. or 78 per cent, were expended for actual necessities, namely, 
for rent, food, fuel, clothing, insurance, sickness, medicines and death. 
This leaves but $124, or 22 per cent, for all other expenditures and for 
savings. Of this tialance $23^ or 4 per cent of the entire income, were ex- 
pended for intoxicating liquors and tobacco; $15, or 3 per cent, for 
amusements; $63, or 11 per cent, for miscellaneous; leaving $23, or 4 
per cent of the average income, to be laid aside as savings. 

Oc CUP Arrows. 

Of the total occupants of the houses visited, the occupations of 2,413 
wage-earners were ascertained. Of these, 821 were white males, 708 were 
colored male^, 153 were white females, and 731 were colored females. It 
will lie noticed that of the white people visited and whose occupations 
were reported, only about 17^ P^^ cent were females, while of the 
colored people over one-half of the wage-earners were females. 

Of the while males, about 42^ per cent were skilled workers, such 3s 
carpenters, painters, machinists, etc., 27j4 per cent were unskilled la- 
borers, 9j4 per cent were clerks, salesmen, etc., S per cent were ped- 
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dlcrs and hucksters; 5^ per cent were drivers and teamsters. The re- 
maining 7)4 P^f" cent were shopkeepers^ persons engaged in personal 
or domestic service, and various other occtipations. 

Of the colored male wage-earners, 56j^ per cent were unskilled labor- 
ers; 19% per cent were drivers and teamsters i 7^^ per cent were en- 
gaged in personal or domestic service ; 5 J^ per cent were skilled workers ; 
2 per cent were clerks, salesmen, etc., and the remaining S^ per cent 
were in other occupations. 

Of white female wage-earners, 3Sj^ per cent were clerks, saleswomen, 
etc.; 15^4 per cent were dressmakers and seamstresses; 7^ per cent 
were laundresses; 7j^ per cent were engaged as cooks and domestic 
servants; 6}i per cent were charwomen; SJ4 per cent were ahop- 
keepers^ and 4 per cent were waitresses and dish-washers; the remaining 
15 per cent being employed as nurses, hucksters and in other occupa- 
tions. 

Of the colored female wage-earners, 57j4 P^r cent were laundresses; 
34ji per cent were cooks and domestic servants; 3 per cent were dress- 
makers and seamstresses; 2% per cent were charwomen, and the re- 
maining' 2}i per cent were waitresses, dish-washers, nurses^ school teach- 
erSj shopkeepers, etc. 

These occupation statistics show that the colored population was en- 
gaged mainly in the unskilled manual occupations and in personal or 
domestic service, while the white population were mostly engaged in 
somewhat higher class work. 

The two following tables show the number of persons engaged in each 
of the leading occupations, in each section of the city and in the entire 
district covered by the investigation: 
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OCCUPATION OF FEMALES. 
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Of the total number of white wage-earners enumerated, 101, or lOj^ 
per cent, were reported as being members of labor organizations; and of 
the colored wage-eamers only 1^ per cent belonged to labor unions. 
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In the case of 2,439 wage-earners, returns were made concerning^ the 

continuance of employment during the year covered by the investigation- 
Of these, 993 were while and 1^446 were colored wage-earners. 

Of the white wage-earners, 581» or SS/i per cent, were employed the 
entire year; 42, or 4J4 per cent, were idle an average of 11 weeks on 
account of illness, and 370, or 37^'^ per cent, were idle an average of 
I6y2 weeks for other reasons. Of the whole number of while wage- 
earners (including those working full time), the average time lost dur- 
ing the year was about 6^ weeks out of the 52. 

The colored wage-earners show a larger proportion of unemployment, 
if the latter is measurerd by the number of persons idle, but the average 
time lost of all colored wage-earners is almost the same as that of the 
white. Thus, of I.M6 colored wage-earners, 634, or 43fi per cent, 
worked the full 52 weeks; 161, or llJ4 per cent, were idle an average of 
5.4 weeks on account of sickness, and 651, or 45 per cent, were idle an 
average of 13,4 weeks for other reasons. The average period of idle- 
ness of all colored wage-earners was a little less than Gj^ weeks. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that while the white wage-earners are more stcadv in 
their employment, their periods of unemployment, both on account of 
illness and for other reasons, arc longer than those of the colored wage- 
earners. 

The figures of unemployment arc shown by color and geographjcal sec- 
tion, in the following table: 

WEEKS EMPLOYED. 
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The reasons given for unemplo^inenl are very meager, the persons 
visited being g-enerally averse lo answering this inquiry. In the case 
of white wage-earners, the reasons given were iriahility to secure work 
in 43 cases ; illness in 42 cases ; old age in 4 cases ; drunkenness in 3 cases ; 
bad weather in 3 cases and laziness in I case. Among the colored people 
the causes assigned were illness in 161 cases ; inability to secure work in 
62 cases; laziness in II cases; bad weather in II cases; old age in 8 cases; 
drunkenness in 5 cases; incapacity in 2 cases and lack of skill in 1 case. 

Wage-Eakneks' LutiCHES. 

Inquiries concerning the meals of wage-earners brought out the infor- 
mation that in 67S cases they were compelled to eat cold victuals, 750 
carried dinner pails, and 205 were reported as being accustomed to 
consume alcoholic beverages with their meals, Tlic number in each case 
was greater among the white than among the colored wage-earners. 




Sickness. 

The returns concerning illness show that of a total population of 5,157 
persons enumerated, there had been 613, or 12 per cent, sick during the 
pa3t year. It is very likely, however, that in this erumeration many 
cases of slight illness had been forgotten by the famihes when visited, 
as the actual sickness rate must have been much higher. This rate was 
eonsiflerahly higher among the colored than among the white popula- 
tion. The average duration of sickness per case was reported to be 
29^ days for a total of 60? cases. The average duration of illness was 
reported to be much lon^r in the case of colored than of white per- 
sons, namely, 22.4 days and 35-6 days, respectively. 

The deaths reported during the past year were likewise surprisingly few, 
although The investigators made a special effort to obtain complete re- 
turns, Tlius, there were reported but 23 deaths among the white, and 
34 deaths among the colored population, making a death rate of 9 and 
13 per 1,000 respectively, figures which are obviously too low. The 
most frequent causes of death reported were tuberculosis^ II cases; 
pneumonia, 7 cases* heart disease and indigeslior, each 4 cases. 

The cases of permanent disability as shown by the returns are com- 
paratively few, namely. 42. The age was reported in 39 cases, of which 
3 were persons 19 years of age or under; 14 persons 20 to 49 years; 
19 persons SO (o 79 years, and 3 persons 80 years of age or over The 
most frequent causes of permanent disability were rheumatisnij 8 cases; 
senility, 7 cases and tuberculosis, 5 cases. 
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Insurance. 
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A surprisingly larg^ number of persons were found to carry life or sick 
tnsitraiice, Tn tabulating insurance relnrns, only memljers of farnilies, 
exclusive of boarders and lodgers, were considered because such re- 
turns concerning the latter would necessarily be incomplete. It was 
found that ot a population of 4,8S9, 2,202, or 45 per cent, carried life 
insurance of some sort, and 855, or 17}4 per cent, carried insurance 
against sickness. The insurance was almost entirely carried in either in- 
dustrial insurance companies or in fraternal or other mutual benefit as- 
sociations, and the premium payments were usually made in weekly in- 
stallments. About the same proportion of white and colored persons carry 
this insurance, although there were proportionately more white carrying 
life insurance, and proportionately more colored people carrying sick 
insurance. The ne3dr table gives the details by color and geographical 
sections : 
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Installment Payments. 

The investigators found it exceedingly diiTicuit to obtain information 
concerning installment payments on furniture, clothing and money bor- 
rowed, and in many cases the families refused to answer this inquiry. 
The returns, therefore, are necessarily somewhat meager. 

Transactions of this kind were found to be much more frequent among 
the colored than among the white population. Of 136 families who 
answered aflirmativeTy the inquiry concerning furniture purchases on 
the installment plan, 35 were white and 66 were colored. The total 
cost of the furniture so purchased was greater, however, in the case 
of the white than of the colored people, namely, $3,235 and $2,8?1 re- 
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spectively. Under furniture were also included one watch, one grapho- 
phone and four pianos. Clothing was reported purchased on the install- 
ment plan in 5 cases of white and S cases of colored families, the total 
cost of the dothing being $121 and $162 respectively. The furniture and 
clotliing installment payments were usually made weekly. 



Loan Companies. 

The practice of borrowing n^ney for repayment on the installment 
plan appears to have been confined mostly to the colored people, oniy 
3 white families having reported such transactions as against 26 colored 
families. The total amount borrowed in this way was $130 by the white, 
and $420 by the colored families. It was not possible in all these cases to 
ascertain the terms of repayment upon which these loans were made, 
but a sufficient number of cases is given below to show the exorbitant 
rates paid for the same: 
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In tabulating the statistics of illiteracy only those persoDS were con- 
sidered who had passed the school age, namely, 14 years and oven 
Of 4,161 such persons, 502, or 12,1 per cent, were unable to read or write. 
The percentage of illiteracy was more than three time as great among 
the colored than among the white population, namely, 17,5 and 5.4 per 
cert, respectiyely. In the case of both white and colored the percentage 
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ot illiteracy was greater among the males than among the females. 1 
following table shows the data eonceruing illiteracy by sex and color for 
each section: 
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School Attend aw ce- 
Figures showing school attendance are given in the next table; 
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It will be observed that a considerable number of children of com- 
pulsory school age were found who had either not attended school at all 
during the past year or who attended less than one-half of the school 



term. Thus, 91 children, from 7 to 14 years of age, had been kept out 
of school the entire year; and 96 were in school less than 20 weeks during 
the year. Those not attending at all were mostly colored children. On 
the other hand, 48 children under 7 years and 89 children over 14 years 
of age were found attending school. In 40 cases, children were kept 
out of school some time during the year on account of a lack of the 
necessary clothing- Of these, 7 were white and 33 were colored children. 
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THE BUSINESS RELATIONS OF WAGE-EARNERS. 
hy James Bronson Reynolds. 

In proportion as wealth increases devices for its protection increase 
in number, quality and efficiency. As wealth diminishes its safeguards 
diminish. When extreme poverty is reached, the supposed agencies of 
protection are frequently not only non-proiective, hut actually predatory. 
Among such are employment agencies where the wage-earner seeks 
work; pawn shops and loan companies for the wage-earner's borrowing; 
industrial msurance companies and mutual benefit societies for his sav- 
ing, and instalment-payment concerns where he purchases on credit. 

Believing that the regulation, protection and promotion by the govern- 
ment of these instrumentahties are quite as important to the industrial 
class as the protection of the home and the work shop through sanitary 
and factory legislation, this Commission has endorsed the recommenda- 
tions made to the President by the writer, that a new Department of 
Housing and I-ahor be created to have direct and complete supervision 
of these business enterprises. This proposed Department would not 
merely exercise the powers of restraint at present entrusted chiefly to the 
police, but in addition would promote efficiency of service- 
In view of the recommendation above mentioned, It is appropriate to 
indicate the present condition of these enterprises and to state the char- 
acter and extent of the improvements advocated, 

1, Employment Agencies, There were formerly about twenty-five 
employment agencies in the District, They were nominally under the 
control of the police, but a careful investigation showed that the pohce 
gave them very slight attention unless specific complaints were presented. 
Most of these agencies were indifferent to the character and occupation 
of the employers to whom they sent employees- This was especially true 
in regard to domestic agencies. The agencies which placed laborers 
took advantage of the applicants through fraud and misrepresentation 
and were careless in the fulfillment of their obligations to employers and 
employees. 
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The present employmenl agency law, passed in 1907, while inadequate 
in some respectSi lias produced a decided improvement in the service 
and paved the way for further progress. At present there are only 
eleven licensed employment agencies. Before taking out a. license an 
agent must give a bond and furnish evidence of ability to carry on the 
tuainess in proper manner. The character of the applicant is investi- 
gated by the poJice department. These agencies have been inspected at 
frequent intervals in the past* and with the beginnirg of the new license 
3"ear the inspection will be made monthly. Complaints against agencies 
under the present law are investigated by the District Commissioners, 
During the past year nine hearings were granted to persons bringing 
charges against emplojincnt agencies. 

Tliis service is probably as good as could be obtained under the exist- 
ing Iaw> but there are two serious defects in the law. 

First- Supervision by the police is inadequate. The work of the police 
must inevitably be confined to penal offeuHCS. The regulation and super- 
vision of the efficiency of employment agencies is necessary and should 
W performed by some properly constituted public authority. 

The effective distribution of labor is of snch supreme importance to the 
«ntirc community that either employment agencies must receive com- 
petent public supervision, or the European method of government em- 
ployment agencies, such as those of France and Germany, should be 
adopted. This commission has preferred to adopt the more conservative 
alternative. 

Second. Complaints should be tried not by the head of the District 
government, as at present, but by the official having direct oversight of 
the agencies. If the proposed department of Housing and Labor were 
established, the chief of the appropriate bureau or the head of the depart- 
ment, both of whom would be closely in touch with the service, should 
Irc the proper parties to conduct investigations and trials. 

2. Pawn Shops. There arc at present eight pawn shops in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The legal rate of interest charged is 3 per cent a 
month. The present law has some excellent features. A report on 
articles pawned is made daily to the police, and pawn shops are directly 
connected with police headquarters by an electric call bell. The records 
arc open at all times to police inspection and a proper bond must be filed 
to secure the observance of the law and the recovery on judgments against 
pawn brokers. 

The pawn shop is the only public agency for lending money to which 
the poor can resort, and since it is likely that recourse thereto will 
occur in times of extreme need, the terms of lending should he as mod- 
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eratc as circumstances will permit It is commonly supposed that the 
pawn broker lends as little as possible on articles pawned. Careful in- 
quiry and investigation reveal the fact thai the high rate of interest 
disposes the pawn broker to lend as mtich as possible. As the pawn 
broker takes advantage of the improvidence of the borrower and derives 
his profit from the interest charge, he determines the amount to be ad- 
vanced by his estimate of the likelihood of the redemption of the article 
pawned. If a lower rate of interest were charged, a smaller sum would 
be loaned, but a hghter t>urdec would be imposed on the borrower. The 
experience of the Pro\-ident Loan Society of New York cit\% which has 
rendered most important service to the community, is suggestive. Regu- 
lar New York pawn shops chaiging 3 per cent a month for the firs! six 
months and 2 per cent tticreafter report that from 70 to 80 per cent of 
the articles pawned are redeemed. The Provident Loan Society, charging 
but 1 per cent a month, reports that from 98 to 9? per cent of articles 
pawned are redeemed. It b probable that the loans made by the Provi- 
dent Loan Society on given articles are frequently less than correspond- 
ing loans made by the pawn shops. The policy of the Provident Loan 
Society, however, encourages redemption of valuable articles, while that 
of the average pawn shop encourages improvidence with ultimate heavy 
loss. Such features in the conduct of pawn shops merit the careful 
attention of public authorities quite as much as do the discovefy and re- 
turn of stolen articles, now the main concern of the police. 

3, Loan Companies. There are no official statistics regarding loan 
companies in the District. Their number is variously estimated to be 
from fifty to eighty. They arc wliolly without public supervision, though 
Commissioner West states that "the question of licensing, regulating and 
inspecting these loan companies is, in my judgment, one of the most 
important matters to l>e accomplished." During the last session of the 
Congress a measure was drafted at the request of Commissioner West 
by the corporation counsel of the District and introduced in both Houses. 
Investigations made by Commissioner West showed that these companies 
sent out circulars to school teachers, department clerks and others, urg^ng 
them to borrow money. The natural result of this solicitation was to 
stimulate the borrowing habit. It was also reported to this Commission 
by various chiefs of the Kational Government that thetr stibordinates 
were frequently led, through the plausible representations of the com* 
panics, to reckless borrowingj leading to subsequent embarrassment. It 
is beyond question ihat such companies render a necessary ser%icc. but 
they should be so supervised and controlled by public authority that their 
transactions would be bcncficia] instead of debauching. 
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The borrowing of money for repaynient on the irstalment plan, found 
in the invcsUgalion of this Commission to be confined mostly to colored 
people, is a device of certain loan companies which merits (he most care- 
ful scrutiny. It was not possible in £lI1 the cases invesligaled to ascer- 
tain the terms of repayment upon which loans were made, but a sufficient 
number was secured to show that exorbitant rates were charged, 

4. Iksubance. When the Department of Insurance was created Jan- 
uary 1, 1902, the Superintendent found eleven companies undertaking 
industrial or sickness, accident and deaih insurance. Seven of these were 
District of Columbiit corporations. They had 19,661 j>oHcies in force, 
representing $656,917 worth of insurance. The four foreign corpora- 
tions had 4,97S policies in force, representing $179,587 worth of in- 
surance h 

The Superintendent at first refused to re-license them, but subsequently, 
recognizing that it would be a hardship to thousands of innocent policy- 
holders to deprive them of their insurance, consented to grant licenses. 
At the present time nearly all of the companies refuse to pay the tax 
on their premium receipts, and consequently they are not licensed or 
examined pending the final decision by the court of their obligation to 
be taxed. 

There is, however, supervision over the Metropolitan, Prudential and 
other large insurance corporations which obey the law as construed by 
the Department. The lack of law governing the industrial assessment 
companies is fully appreciated by the Commissioners, and various bills 
to remedy existing deficiencies have been introduced at the request of 
the Commissioners and of the Insurance Department, As insurance 
is one of the most notable agencies for the encouragement and practice of 
saving and thrift, its thorough supervision is highly in the public interest. 

We also believe that the Friendly or Mutual Benefit Societies which 
are imder public supervision in most European countries should be 
tinder government inspection in the District, Such inspection would 
undoubtedly be in the interest and to the advantage of the members of 
such societies, hut as many organiialions prefer their independence with- 
out interference, rather than the protection afforded by government super- 
vision, it mie:ht be sufficient to provide that the Superintendent of In- 
surance should have power to inspect and report the condition and 
solvency of such organizations upon the request of the officers or of a 
certain number of members paying dues and eligible to benefits. 

5. Installment Payments. The purchase of articles on the in- 
stallment plan offers undeniable advantages to people with limited means^ 
and especially to those beginning housekeeping with small capital and 
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no reserve. It must, therefore, be regarded as an established and valua- 
ble feature of the business relations of the wage-earning class. Abuses 
under the system are, however, not infrequent and impositions are often 
practiced. Some measure of public supervision should be exercised 
over such transactions^ at least to the extent of requiring that concerns 
<1oing business on this plan should be registered and their transactions 
■subject to the scrutiny of the Department of Housing and Labor. 

THE SCALE OF WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING. 
By Geo. M. Kober, M. D. 

The Bureau of Labor has conducted an investigation on the subject 
of wages based on a large number of establishments in the chief manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries in the United States. The results 
arc set forth in Bulletin 77, July, 1908. 

The retail prices of food ate shown in a succeeding article of the 
Bulletin. From these investigations we learn that, with the single ex- 
ception of the year 1907, the scale of wages per hour has increased with 
the increased cost of living. In brief, wages in 1907 were 28-8 per cent 
higher than the average for the entire period from 1890-99, or 31.6 
higher than in 1894, the year of lowest wages. The variation in the 
purchasing power of wages may be measured by using the retail prices 
of food, the expenditures for which constitute nearly half of the expen- 
ditures for all purposes in a workingman's family. From this study we 
Jeam ttiat the retail price of the principal article of food weighted, ac- 
cording to family consumption of the various articles, was 20.6 per cent 
higher in 1907 than the average price paid for the 10 years period 1890- 
1899, or 26.3 per cent higher than in 1896, the year of the lowest prices 
during the same period. Compared with the average for the same 
year period the purchasing power of an hour's wages in 1907, as meas- 
ured in the purchase of food^ was 6.8 per cent greater than In the 
decade 1890-99. 

The differences between 1906 and 1907 are set forth as follows: In 
the year 1907 the average wages per hour in the principal manufacturing 
and mechanical industries of the country were 37 per cent higher than 
in 1906, and the retail prices of food were 4.2 per cent higher in 1907 
than in 1906, indicating that the purchasing power of an hour's wages, 
as measured by cost of food, was one-half of one per cent less in 1907 
than in 1906. 
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Unfortunately all of these vJuable data arc ba&cd upon a study of 
industries in which skilled, and presumably organized, wage-earners arc 
employed, who, it may be presumed, have insisted upon an equitable basis 
of wages. The writer iears that the great army of the working- classes 
earning $10.00 or less a week have not participated to the same extent 
in the general advance of wages, and yet have had ro carry the burden 
of increased cost of living. 

The following table shows the articles for which the price in 1907 
was higher than the average price for the decade of 1890-99, and also 
the articles for which the price in 190? was lower during the same 
period ; 



Relative 
Price 
1907. 

Bread, wlitat ID*^ 

Vinegar 1CW5 

Tea 1052 

Molaascs 107^ 

Rice 103i 

Beef, salt 114.1 

Milk* fresh, unskimmed Il6il 

Rour, wheat 117.7 

Beans, dry U8.S 

Beef, freah, roasts 119.1 

Beef, fresh, steaks 120.6 

Fish, fresh _ 120.fi 

Potatoes, Irish 120.6 

Fish, salt 12t.6 

Cheese 1232 



R(>]atJTe 
Price 
1907- 

Applcs, cTflporatcd 124^ 

Veal 125.0 

Butter 127.6 

MutlQD 130.1 

Pork, salt, ham 1307 

Chicken (year or more old] dres5ed.l31,4 

Corn meal 131.$ 

Lard 1342 

Eggs I37J 

Pork, 93it <lried or pickled^t 142^ 

Pork, fre5h 14^S 

Pork, salt bacon 1S7J 

Sugar 99.6 

Coffee 95.0 

Prunes B&4 



It is especially deplorable that there should have been such a marked 
advance in the necessaries of life, such as meats, beans, potatoes, com 
meal, and pork or bacnii, which with bread constitute the foundations of a 
substantial diet for wage-earners. 

The Bulletin does not take into consideration the items of clothings and 
dry goods. The cost of clothing, according to a recent report of the 
Chamber of Commerce, since 1900 has advanced 30 per cent, gingham 
30 per centi bleached cottor goods 60 per cent. 

The tables on pages 197-200 are also of extreme interest; for instance, 
llic table on page 197, based on the average food cost of 2,567 familieSp 
distributed over five geographical d.ivisions in the United Stales, show* 
that the average cost of food for each family in 1890 was S318.20. In 
1896, the year of lowest prices, it fell to $296.76, since which time it has 
gradually risen to $374.75 in 1907, 

The tables on pages 199 and 200 show the purchasing power of a 
dollar from 1890 to 1907 of various articles of food of the grade used 
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by the 2,567 workii^men's families. Some of the principal items arc 
here reproduced in a condensed form: 

189a 1907. 

Fresh beef, pounds 7.81 6.47 

Salt ia06 8i9 

Fresh pork 9.89 6J3 

Fish 10.09 8i3 

Eggs (dozen) S.33 3.89 

Milk (quarts) 16J4 M.« 

Butler (pounds) 4.23 3.29 

Cheese (pounds) 6J9 S.12 

Lard (pounds) 10.86 7.95 

Com meal 46.57 3SJ9 

Potatoes (bushel) X2Z 1.10 

The following table shows the average expenditures of 2,567 working- 
men's families for each of the principal items entering into the cost of 
living, and per cent of average total expenditure in 1901 : 

E^Tpenditure based on all families : 

Per cent 

of Total 

Items of Expenditure. Average, Expenditure, 

Food $326.90 42.54 

Rent 99.49 12,95 

Mortgage: 

Principal •S.lS 1.06 

Interest t3.98 .52 

Fuel 32,23 4.19 

Lighting 8.15 1.06 

Gothing: 

ifusband 3373 4,39 

Wife 26.03 339 

Children 48.08 626 

Taxes 579 75 

Insurance : 

Property 1.53 .20 

Life 19.44 ZS$ 

Organizations : 

Labor 3-87 JO 

Other S.18 jSf 

Religious purposes ..................>>...,.,.. 7.62 S9 

Charity 2.39 31 

Furniture and utensils 26J1 3A2 

Books and newspapers &3S' IW 

Amusements and vacation , 12.28 1.60 

Intoxicating liquors ........................... 12.44 1,62 

Tobacco 10.93 1.42 

Sickness and death 20,54 Z67 

Other purposes 45.13 S£7 

$768.54 lOOXX) 
*1ncluding interest paid by 13 families. 
tNot including interest paid by 13 families, included in principal. 
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In Bulletin 93 of the Census of Manufactures, 190S, published in May. 
1908, wp find some interesting data of earnings of wage-workers. The 
investigation covers 3,297,819 wage-earners of which 79.4 per cent were 
men; 17.9 per cent were women, and 27 per cent were children. The 
average weekly earnings oi all classes was $10.06, For men 16 years and 
over ii was $11.16; for women $6.17, and for children under 16 years 
$3.46. 

The grealest nnmber of men is reported in the $12 to $15 per week 
group, and of women in the $6 to $7 group, while the greatest number of 
children is reported in the group receiving less than $3.00 a weekn 

The important fact revealed by these tables is that ont of the total 
numtier of men inehided in the statistics 1^215,798, or 46.5 per cenl» earned 
$10,00 or less a week. It would be extremely interesting to learn how 
many of this group were married men. At all events the writer believes 
that an explanation for the large army of women and children engaged 
in wage-earning occupations may be found in these figures. It is simply 
impossible for a family of five to maintain a fiecent standard of living on 
an income of $10.00 a week, and hence the wives and children are 
compelled to participate in the fierce stniggle for existence. 

COMrENSATIOS OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 

Bulletin 94 of the Bureau of the Census, issued April 13, 1908, deals 
with statistics of 185,874 employees, of which 172,053 were males and 
13,821 females. The largest class, viz., 43,790 persons, or 23.6 per cent 
of the total number, receive from $900 to $1,000 per annum; next in 
nitmerical importance is the class earning less than $720 per annum, 
represented by 35^331 persons or 19 per cent of the total; 11.7 per cent 
of the total earn $720, but less than $840 a year: 5.7 per cent earn 
between $840 and $900, and 18.4 per cent earn $1,000 but less than 
$1,200 a year. 

The approximate average compensation is $948, Of the employees 
under 20 years of age, 71.2 per cent are paid at a rate of less than $72Q 
and 13.6 per cent at a rate of $900, but less than $1,000, making a total 
in these two classes of 84.8 per cent. 

Of the 25,351 Government employees residing in the District of Co- 
lumbia, 12,901, or about one-half of the total, are married. The fol- 
lowing shows the number of married employees in different salary- 
groups: 
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Total Married 

Compensation. Effiployees. Employees. 

Less than p20 6,S01 2,028 

$720 but less than S840 2,236 1^ 

i840 but less than S900 602 327 

$900 but less than $1,000 1,516 533 

$1,000 but less than $1,200 2,453 1.113 

|13J0 btit less than $1,400 4,S37 2,514 

$1,400 but less than $1,600 2.469 1,552 

$1,600 but less than $1,800 1,361 949 

$!.800 but less than $2,000 1,153 906 

$2,000 but less than $2,500 841 681 

$2,500 and over 617 504 

By piece work 1/M6 493 

Since the Bulletin contained no specific data on the question of the 
exact earnings of married men earning less than $720 a year, inquiries 
on this point were addressed to the Departments and the following table 
shows the number of married men employed in the respective Depart- 
ments and the wage groups*: 

Salary 

Salaiy Salary Below 

$600-$700, $50()-$600, $500. 

Department of Agriculture 90 47 4S 

Treasury Department 188 llS 2 

Department of the !merior 205 19 14 

Department of Commerce and Labor 42 3 

War Department 122 ., 1 

Navy Departmcni , . , , 54 < . 2 

Postmaster General 51 8 

Department of the Interior ..................... 6 

Department of State....... .,..,. ,, 3 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 13 

"m IS "ff 

From this tahle it appears that there arc 1,033 married men in the 
Government employ in this city earning less than $660 a year, 262 of 
whom receive $600 a year or less. 

In addition to the foregoing, according to information kindly fur- 
nished by Commissioner West, and the disbursing officer, Mr, Wilson, 
there are 515 married employees in the District Government earning less 
than $500 a year; 450 married employees earning between $500 and $600, 
and 251 married emp]o3^es earning between $600 and $720 a year. 

A general survey of the sittiation justifies the conclusion that the cost 
of living has far outstripped the present rates of wages of men earning 



*This does not include employees in the Government Printing Office and Navy 
Yard. 
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less than $720 a year and of salaried employees in general. This 
only be rerredied by an increase in wages or a decided decrease in the 
cost of the necessities of life. Since the ]aUer is beyond Che general 
control o£ wage-earners, except in so far as increased wages affect the 
cost of the products of labor, an increase in earnings amounting to at 
least 25 per cent appears urgently called for. 

No effort should be spared to improve the standards of living of poorly 
paid wage-workers, especially of married men earning less than $2.00 a 
day. Justice likewise demands an increase of 25 per cent in the pay of 
salaried employees^ especially where no such increase has been made 
during the past ten years, in order to compensate for the increased cost 
of living. 

It has come to the knowledge of the Committee that a large number 
of employees in the Navy Yard who have purchased homes and own an 
equity in the property, are likely to suffer financial losses should the 
intentions of the Department to have the work done elsewhere and 
reduce the nujiiber of employees here be carried out This should be 
avoided, if possible, on account of the evident hardships involved. It is 
believed that the best interests of the service and of wage-workers would 
be subserved if a reasonable assurance of permanent employment could be 
given. 

In the sociological study of our least resourceful neighbors we find 
ample food for reflection. We encounter families who, although the 
husband earns $2.50 a day when he workSj are on the borderland of 
dependency, because he lakes three drinks of whi^^key a day at 5 cents 
each and consttmes 25 cenls* worth over Sunday, which means not only 
an expenditure of $59.80 a year for drink, but also considerable loss of 
work on account of preventable illness. 

While the conditions as a whole in our family groups whose income 
is less than $700 a year indicate a 6erce struggle for existence, some 
splendid examples of neat and healthful homes, of thrift and happiness, 
could be cited for the emulation of less competent neighbors. The ex- 
planation is to be found in the fact that the parents lead a strictly tem- 
perate life, the mother is a good homemafcer and anxious to better the 
future of her children, and her spirit of economy, thrift and amhitlon 
animates every member of the household. These principles should be 
inculcated into the minds of every child. An attempt has been made in 
several cities to introduce the Provident Stamp Saving System into the 
public schools. There can be no question that all such efforts, and the 
establishment of Postal Savings Banks, would stimulate provident habits. 
If it is posKible for the agents and Friendly Visitors of the Associated 
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Charities to collect over $12,000 a year in this city from the least resource- 
ful people as Stamp Savings Deposits for emergency purposes, there ia 
no good reason why the great army of better-paid wage-earners, in- 
cluding salaried employees, should not cultivate similar habits of thrift 
and economy. While it is true thai a goodly number have established 
their homes and arc gradually payings for them, it is equally true that in 
these days of inordinate desire for pleasure, dress and social rivalrj-, a 
very discreditable number live wholly beyond their income and sooner 
or later fall into the hands of the "loan and salary sharks/' 



SUPPRESSION OF USURY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
IwTBODUCTiON — fly Geo. M. Kobeh, M, D, 

In view of the great number of cases of exorbitant rates of interest 
charged by salary and loan sharks which have come under the notice 
of the writer in connection with the Associated Charities, and also in our 
sociological study of families, it was deemed desirable to secure addi- 
tional information on the subject with a view of formulating suitable 
recommendations for the suppression of the evil, Mr. Charles F. Weller, 
of the Associated Charities, and Mr. George S. Wilson, of the Board 
of Charities, referred in their discussion of the subject to the efforts of 
the "Society for Savings" to bring about a more tolerable state of affairs, 
In a number of interviews with officers of that society it was learned that 
they had entered the field, for which there was an urgent need, with 
the hope of ameliorating (he condition of a large number of government 
employees by offering a better service at a reasonable price. The society 
found itself handicapped, however, by engaging in a business which 
can not be carried on at the present legal rate of interest (6 per cent), 
and also because good citizens do not care to invest funds which are 
loaned in violation of the law. The officers, anxious Co extend the use- 
fulness of the society and at the same time to conduct a strictly legitimate 
business, have made a careful study of the remedial legislation in other 
States, with a view of promoting- similar legislation in tlie District of 
Columbia. 

The principles embodied in modern legislation of this class are based 
upon the theory that money-lending concerns are a necessity; that small 
loans of this character can not be made at a less rate of interest than 
2 to 3 per cent a month during the first year of the loan; that legaliza- 
tion of such rales will attract the capital of reputable citizens and stimu- 
late wholesome competition, which will ultimately result in the reduction 
of the interest late to about 1 per cent per month. From the experience 
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of the Provident Loan Society of New York, conceived and [nana^^ed 
as a true business philanthropy, it is apparent that a business in small 
loans can not now be conducted, except as a purely charitable proposition, 
at less than 1 per cent per month. 

This subject is one of great importance to a very large number of 
officials and employees of the Government and of wage-earners in gen- 
eral. The writer^ therefore, requested Mr J. T. E:?tnicios, the manager 
and treasurer of the Society for Savings, to present the result of Iiis 
study of existing conditions in this city, and of the most enlightened 
legislation which has been enacted in M as sachu setts » New York^ and 
elsewhere to safeguard this unfortunate class of borrowers against the 
vicious practices employed by unscrupuloiTs concerns. This he ha? done 
in a very satisfactory and comprehensive manner. From a careful study 
of existing evils the writer feels convinced that the bill framed by the 
commissioners and known as H. R. 11772 and S. 22% will, if enacted 
with a few minor amendments, have a most salutary effect. The amend- 
ments suggested by Mr. Exnicios are in line with legislation in other 
Stfltes- One of these is the reduction of a license Tax from $1,000 to $100 
per annum. The tax in Massachusetts is only $50 a year, but the law 
requires that all examinations of the affairs of such concerns made by 
the bank commissioners of the State shall be at their expense. New 
York, Rhode Island and Mar>'Iand require no license tax. 

It is very evident that all such charges are placed by indirection on 
the borrower. For this reason, no doubt, the recorders" fee on chattel 
mortgages in Massachusetts is only 75 cents, and no notarial certificate is 
required on this class of mortgages, while the charges in this jurisdiction 
amount to $2.85, which greatly increases tJie cost of small loans. 

The provisions of the bill, on the whole, are excellent Sections 4 
and 5 are especially commendable^ as they require a register to be kept 
of all loans and transactions subject to official inspection. The execution 
of such a law, in order to safeguard against abuses, requires careful 
official supervision, such as contemplated by the reccmmerdations to the 
President April 29, 1907, of Mr. James B- Reynolds in the creation of a 
bureau of labor. 



The Usuhy Evil in xgE City of Washington, 

By J. T. Exnicios. 

I. The tuoney borroTUer. 

In the city of Washington there is a very large number of persons v/fno 
are unable to secure loans from banks, trust companies, or real-estate 
brokers, because having nothing in the form of assets except their labor 
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or earning capacity to offer as security, or possibly household eifects, and 
perhaps jewelry. These people might be divided into three classes or 
groups : 

First, the government clerks and eirployees, who can offer nothing 
as security for money but their individual notes secured by the indorse- 
ment of their fellow-clerks. 

Second, that class of persons who, for various reasons, do not care to 
have tlieir needs made known to their friends on account of their stand- 
ing in the community, and offer as security for money obtained their 
jewelry or other personal effects^ and who. while possessing homes and 
furniture, hesitate to give a chattel mortgage on their household furni- 
ture, because of the publicily attendant upon the recording of such 
mortgages. 

Third, thai very larg-e class of people who, not having steady em- 
ployment or regular sources of income, and who, usually on account of 
the small wages earned, and having large familks depending upon them, 
are unable to [ay aside any savings io meet emergencies, are compelled 
lo mortgage their household effects; and as such people nearly always 
need money and emergencies arise when they must have it quickly, they 
instinctively turn to the only source open to them, the loan shark. 

The money lender exists here because he is needed; and renders an 
indispensable service to those whose Uving depends on the workshop, the 
office, the ciiy, or the National Government, where men and women are 
earning salaries and wages. Salary earners are a never-failing source 
of inccine and support to him. He is particularly active among dcrfcs 
in every department and bureau of our Government, among school-teach- 
ers, firemen, policemen, and other city employees, the newspaper office 
and the railroad office, but more especially among the lat>oring class, 
where he not only trades and fattens on their necessities but on their 
ignorance. 

The cruel part of the whole systen] is the pettiness of the loans made 
to the laboring class. The loan seldom exceeds $25. and the need arises 
from sickness or trouble in the workman's family. His pay is small, 
just enough to live on, he may be going through that period in the life 
of a family when children are l)orn, or when they are l>eing educated, 
the expenses eome closer to the danger line. Wife or child may fall ill 
and an extra outlay has lo he met; other expenses, such as rent or 
grocery accounts, get behind, creditors begin to press, the man 13 worried 
and miserable and seeks relief from the only source at his command, 
the loan shark, whose advertisement offers money on easy paynients and 
long time. He calls on the advertiser, Anxious, flustered, disheartened, 
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!ft received cordially and assured suavely tbat such difficulties are com- 
moT] and of daily occurrence, told to call again ; his record is investigated 
meanwhile and his household furniture appraised. On his reliirn he 
secures the small sum needed, signs some papers "s.s a matter of form,*' 
and is tied hand and foot for perhaps years. Very few attempt to 
evade these obligations, and as a consequence the loan sharks have vet^ 
few occasions for brirging sutt to etiforce payment of these loans to the 
last penny. He indulges in threats, hut rarely executes them, for his 
great dread is publicity. 



IT. The money tenders and their methods. 

There are many money lenders and money-lending concerns in Wash- 
ington (about 72), with an invested capital of approximately a million 
dollars, loaning money at exorbitant races of interest upon mortgages of 
furniture and household effects, olher personal property, and indorsed 
notes- The rate of interest charged varies very much; often the rate Is 
as Jow a5 10 per cent per month; sometimes as high as 25 per cent, and 
occasionally even a higher rate of interest is exacted. The following are 
a few of the many advertisements v^hich can be found in our daily 
papers: 

Potomac Guarantee Loatt Company, 925 F street, N, W, 

tlO for one iDontli cosL^ $0.60 (or 72 per cent per anntmi). 
$20 for one month costs $1.05 (or 63 per cent per annum). 
$30 Jor one month costs J1.4S (or 58 per cent per annum). 
Wc ^so make a small charge for appraising^ property, etc. 

U%wn Loan and Trust Cof^ipany. SlO F street, N". W. 

(10 for one month costs £1^ (or 180 per i:ent per annum). 
$20 for one mo[ith costs W-25 (or 135 per cent per annum). 
$Z5 for o]:e month costs $250 (or 120 per cent per annum). 

UMt^ai Loan and Trvsi Company, 913 G street, N. W. 

35 cfnrs a week pays interest and principal on a $10 loan. 
SO cents a week^ pays interest and principal on a £15 loan. 
7^ cents a week pays interest and principal on a $20 loan. 
90 centa a week pays interest and principal oi] a $25 loan. 
$1.50 a week pays interest and principal on a $50 loan. 
$2^5 a week pays interest and principal on a $100 loaiL. 

Now, these sums arc paid by the borrower for a period of fifty-two 
weeks, hence, the cost of $10 is $8.20, or 161 per cent per annum; $15 is 
$11, or 140 per cent per annum; $20 is $19, or 180 per cent per annum; 
$25 is $21.80, or 171 per cent per antiiim ; $50 is $28, or 109 per cent per 
annum; $100 is $43, or 85 per cent per annum. 

The Surety Loan Company, Ninth and F Streets, N. W., whose charges 
are on $10 for one month, $L; on $15 for one month, $1,50; on $20 for 
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one month, $2, That is 10 per cent per months or 120 per cent per 
annum. "No more^ no less," to quote their advertisement. Added to 
these various rates are the charges for notary fees, recording mortgages, 
€tc,, running from $3 to $10, 

Borrowers in many instances pay this heavy interest for months, and 
even for years, without decreasing the amount of the original debt, and 
often lose the properly mortgaged by them, even when they have paid 
the amount of the principal borrowed with lawful interest, for under 
such rates a borrower can seldom pay up the principal of his loan, but 
£Oes on, year after year, paying this heavy interest, often in the end to 
have all he possessed taken from him, when the lender demands his 
principal. 

Some of these concerns operate two or three companies, located at 
different addresses and under different names, and incidentally suggest 
to the borrower that, being unable to loan more than a part of the sum 
desired, they might succeed in securing the additional amount by applying 

to , furnishing the address of one of the other offices, when, after 

paying over again the usual charges for recording, notary fee, appraise- 
ment, etc, the borrower receives the amount necessary to make up the 
original sum asked for. We have in mind a particular case where the 
sum required was $30 on furniture. After going to three of these 
(allied) concerns the borrower secured the amount, $10 at each place, 
and paid the regular fees at each place. 

At a hearing before the subcommtitee on judiciary of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, United States Senate, May 6, 1908, on 
various bills introduced for the suppression of usury in the District of 
Columbia, the testimony of Senator Galhnger, Commissioner Macfarland, 
Mrs. Charlotte Everett Hopkins, all point to the grossest forms of abuses 
and exorbitant rates of interest which in the opinion of Senator Gallinger 
*^no community ought to permit any one to exact from poor people." 

All the cases cited differ only in degree, not in kind, and how many of 
them there are in any one year no one can ever tell, but there are 
thousands of loans made annually and, as the profits must be enormous, 
the suffering entailed must be in due proportion. These conditions have 
continued for a number of years and naturally have grown worse, and, 
though staggering and almost incredible, they are borne out by facts on 
record. 

The foregoii^ statement also covers fully the abuses that were wont 
to exist in the Stales of New York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Maryland until public opinion through the legislatures of these States 
enacted laws which put a stop to the evil practice. 
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111, Mfttns of prevention tri£d in IVashington since 1905^ 

In January, 1905^ Ihere was incorporated in this city the Society ior 
Savings of Washington, modeled after similar concerns in a number 
of the Stales, for the purpose, among others, of leiiflhig money to- 
deserving persons on indorsed notes. It was never for a moment 
comtmplated that the new venture should be in any sense a chanty; 
in fact, it was realized that to lend money as a work of charity would 
fail to reach the very class of persons whom it was desired to afford a 
means of relieving a temporary embarrassment ^ namely, persons who, 
while not able l<j obtain loan^i from banks, trnst companies, or reai- 
estate brokers, are able and willing to pay reasonably for the accom- 
modation. 

The capital stock was fixed at $50,000, most of which is now paid 
in. In the beginnmf:^, after considerable effort, a sum of about $?,500 
was raised and opera.tions were started. The loans made were nee- 
e.^sarily small, averaging $25, and never exceeding S50, to any one 
person npon indorsed notes and confined almost excluaiveiy to clerks 
in the various government departments, and at a rate of interest of 
3 per cent per month- After the first year, and upon iiKrcasing the 
capital employed, the rate was reduced to 2J^ per cent per month, 
and is now 2 per cent per month, with a small chaise according to 
tlie amount loaned^ in some cases 25 cents, as upon a $35 loan, which 
costs 75 cents for one month, but never exceeding $3 in any one year, 
and this latter sum is charged only when loans are made on household 
goods (including charges of every character, among which is 32,35, 
tlie actual fee for court recording, and 50 cents for notary fee, or $2.85), 
which feature of the business was adopted about the beginning of this 
yean In some very deserving cases a charge of ly^ per cent per month 
has been made, and only one-half per cent a month in one case, that 
of a young man, a messenger in one of the departments, who became 
deeply involved with a numlier of money lenders to the extent of about 
$500. * =- * 

Much good, it is believed, has been done by this society, and a great 
deal more could be done were it possible to secure the funds needed; 
but its business being what may be termed "outlawed," the directors have 
labored under a handicap that is almost disheartening. 

Small sums of money can not be loaned at the legal rate of interest 
(6 per cent), pay operating expen|^es, no matter how economically the 
business is conducted, stand the inevitable losses througli micollectible 
notc3, and pay a fair dividend on the capital invested. This has been 
demonstrated time and again in every State of the Union and in foreign 
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conntries as welL If there could be any doubt of the correaness 
this sta(emfT3lf legislation which has been enacted in many of the Slates 
will prove ils Inith. This legislation will be more particularly referred 
to further on, 

IV. Remedy proposed. 

The most efTcctive wa> to get rid of the loan and salary shark is to 
meet him on his own ground. Legislati'i^n will cot kiil him. In trying 
to exterminate him, le^slation \% apt to abolish the service and furnish 
nothing to replace it. 

The logical way to gel rid of him is to supply a better service at 
reasonable rales. Along this line some very effective work is now 
being done unJer protccLion of the law in oiher cities and a>ulfl be 
done here by the enactment of a suitable bill, which has been drafted 
by the District Commissioners and is known as S. 2296 and H. R. 11772. 
Under its provisions the business win become legalized^ the stigma 
which now attaches to those carrying on a business not strictly lawful 
would be wiped out, and a better class of our citizens would engage 
therein, more capital would be attracted, and there would be more com- 
petition, with the consequent lowering of the interest charged and a 
resulting benefit to the borrower and the commimily. 



A BILL To restilate the business of loaning money on fccurity of any kind by per- 
sona, firms, and corporalicma othtr than riBtional batiks, savings banka, and trust 
companies and rcal-c^talc broker;^ in the District oi Columbia. 
Be it enacted by Jkc Senate and Hansc of Rcprcjentaiiz-^j of the Uniied States of 
Apterita in Cow^rirjf asumbted, That hereafter it shall be unlawful and illegal 
to engage in the business of loaning moaey on any security oi any kind, direct or 
collateral, langibL? or intangible, without procuring License; and atl pcrBons^ firms, 
jomt-alock companies, voluntary associations, and corporations engaged in said 
busincES shall pay a license lax oi one thousand dollars per annum to the District of 
Columbia. 

Sec, 2. That ai^lication^ for licensp^ to conduct such busine^^ must be made in 
wricing to the Commi^^sionpr* of the District of CoJnmhia, and shall contain the fall 
namefi of appJicant^n ^f natural persons, and the fulE names of Ihe officers and direct- 
ors, by whatever name known, of cor[*oratiors. comparies. and associations, the 
addresses ui all persons named thereiir. and the pl^ce where such business is to be 
conducted, and Mich other information as the said comnais-'^ioners may reciuire- 
Every license granted shall dale froni ihi; first of tbe month in whidi it is issued 
And expire or the ihirLy-firsl [lay of the following October. Every application 
shall be filed not less than one week prior to the granting of such license, and notice 
of the 6ting of audi application shall be posted in tbc office of the assessor of the 
said District Protests inay be made by an^ person 1o the i^auing of such liccase, 
and when such proteaLs are filed witli the aaid commissioners the latter shall gitfc 
public notice of and hold a public bearing upon such protests before issuing such 
license. The said commissioners shall have power to reject any application for 
license for failure to observe this act. and for such failure to suspend or revoke 
any such license for cause shown^ afier notice and heanng- 

Sec. 3- That Bach application shail be accompanied by a bond to (be District of 
Columbia in Ihe penal sum of Ave thousand dollars;, with two or more suHieient 
lurelies. and eonditioned that the obligor will not violate any law relating to tuch 
business. The execucion ot any such bond by a fidelity or surety company author- 
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^d by the law& of the United Slates lo transact business thcTrin shall be equivalent 
lo the execution (hereof by iwo sureties, anil &iich company, if excepted to. shall 
justify in the manner required by Jaw of fidclily and surety compaiues. If any 
person ahail be aK^ievcd by the misconduct of any such licenced person, firra, 
coiporation, company^ or associalionj and shall recover a judgment therefor, such 
person mayn after a rotum unsatisfied cither in vrholc or in any part of any execu- 
tion issued upon 5uch judgment maintain an aclion in his own name upon such 
bond bereia required in any court having jurisdiciion of the amount claimed. The 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall furnish to anyone applying therefor 
a certifitd copy of ^ny 5uch bond hied with Lhem upon the payment of a fee of 
twenty-five cents^ and 5uch certified copy shall be prima facie evEdencc in any court 
that such bond was duly executed and deliyered by the person^ firm, corporation, 
company, or assoctation whose names appear thereon. 

Sec. 4 That every person, firm, corporation, company, or association conducting 
auch husiness shall keep a register, approved by said commissioners, showing, in 
English, the amount of muney loaned, the dale when loaned and when due, the 
person In whom loaned, the property or thing named a^ ^enirity for the loan, 
where the same is lucated and in whose possession, the amount of interest, atl fees, 
commisaiciiis, and renewals diargcd, under whatever name. Sudi register shall be 
open for inspcciion to the said to nunissi oners, ihcir oflkers and agents, on every 
day, except Sundays and legal holidaySn hclwccn the hours of nine o'clock in the 
forenoon and five o'clock in the afternoon, 

Sfc. S. That tio auch person, firm, corporation, company, or association shall 
charge or receive a greater rate of interest or discount upon any loan made hy 
him or it than two per centum per month and a sum not exceeding three dollars 
for the first examination of the property to be mortgaged, or the investigotion of 
the credit or responsibility of indorsers or Eureiies when an indorsed note is taken 
as securiry, and for drawing the necesjiary paper.s, which charge &hall include all 
services of every character in connection with the loan, esi^ept upon the fore- 
closure of the security, anrj no additional sums, either in the way of bonus or other- 
wise, shall be required or exacted of Imrrowers; not shall it be lawful to divide 
■or split up loans under any pretext whatsoever for the purpose of requiring or 
cxacliiig aii> other or greater charge than herein prescribed. The iorcgoinE in- 
terest and charRc may be deducted from the principal of the loan when the same 
19 made. No such loan greater than five hundred dollars shall be made to any one 
person. 

Sec. &, That the enforcement of this act shall he intrusted to the Commissioncro 
of the District of Columbia. Complaints f^ainst any licensee or applicant shall ht 
made in writing to the said commissioners, and reasonable notice thereof, not less 
than one day, shall be given lo said licensee or applicant by serving upon him 
a concise statement of the facts constitHting ihe complaint, and a hearing shall 
be had before the said commissioners within one week from Iht date of the 
■filing of the complaint, and no adjoiirnnient shall be taken for longer than one 
wwfe A daily calendar shall be kept of all hcariiiK'^ hy the aaid commissi on era, 
which shall he posted in a conspicuous pjace in their public office for at least one 
day before the date of such hearings. The said commissioners shall render their 
decision within eight davs from the time the matter is Finally submitted to them. 
Said commissioners shall keep a record of all such complaints and hearings, and 
may refuse to issue and shall re\'oke any license for any good cause Fihown. within 
the meaning and purpose of this act; and when it is shown to their saiisfartion 
that any licensee or applicant under this act. either before or after conviction, is 
guilty of any conduct in violation of this bw, il shall be the duly of the said 
commissioners to revoke or reject the licejise of such licensee or applicant, but 
notice of the charges preferred shall be presented and reasonable opportunity 
shall he given said licenset or applicant lo he heard in his defense. Whenever 
for any canst such license is revoked, said commissioners shall not i5fiue another 
license to said licensee until the expiration of at least six months from the date 
of rcvotation of such license, 

Sec 7. That any violation of thi5 act shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
five dollars and not greater than two hundred tiollars. The said commissioners 
shall cause the corporation counsel to institute criminal proceedings for the en- 
{orcemcrit of this act before any court of competent jurisdiction. 
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Sec. a. That nothing contained in this act ahall be hdd to appl> to the Icgiti- 
male business of instilulion? which are meirbers of the Bankers* Asaociadon of 
the District of Columbia, building and loan atsociations, or to the business of pawn- 
brokers or real-ciitaie brokers a^ denned in the act of Congress of July first, nine- 
teen hundreil and Lwo, 

Sec 9. That the Com mi us i oners of the District of Colnmhia arc hereby author- 
ized and empowered to make all rules and reffuhlions necessary in their judg- 
ment for the corducl of the said business and the enfurcemenE of this act in addi- 
tion hereto and not inconsistent hcrewiih- 

Sec- It). That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith arc hereby repealed. 

Sec. 11- That this act shall take effect from and after its padaa^c. 

V. Amendments proposed end approval of the bill. 

Be it enacted by Ike Senate and House of RepresentaSrj'e.i of Ihi United States 
of America in CongTess assembled, That herafter if shall be unlawful and illegal 
to cnKagc hi the bnsiness of lending money on any security of any kind, direct or 
collateral, tangible or intangible, without procuring license, and all persons, firms, 
joint stock companies, voluntary associations, and corporations enga^d in said 
business shall pay a licenae tax of oce thousand dollars per annum to the District 
of Colnmhia. 



First, amend this section by inserting after the word *'money," in 
line 4, the words ''upon which a rate of inieresl greater than six per 
cent per annnm is charged/' so that it shall read: "the business of 
loaning money, upon which a rate of interest greater than six per cent 
per annum is charged," etc 

Second, substitute "one hundred" for "one thousand*' in line 8, so- 
that it shall read: "business shall pay a license lax of one hundred 
dollars per," etc. 

Reasons. — All States which now have laws governing the loaning of 
money specifically state in the acts that all persons, firms, etc., loan- 
ing money at more than the legal rale of interest, etc., which shows 
that the provision has been carefully looked into and deemed neces- 
sary. It might be said in this connection that Senator Johnston and 
Hon. J. M. Thurston stated they **thought it might be a wise provision," 
at the hearing before the subcommittee on judiciary of the Committee 
on the District of Colnmbia, May 6, I90S, at which llie former was 
present as a member of said committee, and the latter as attorney reprc- 
scntiji^somc money lenders. 

As to the amount of license tax, the State of Massachusetts exacts 
a tax of only $50 per year, but requires that alT examinations of the 
affairs of these concerns made by the hank commissioners of the State 
shall be at their expense. The Slate of New York does not require a 
hcense, nor does the State of Rhode Island, nor the State of Maryland. 

That $1,CX)0 per annum j^hould not be exacted as a hcense charge 
or tax seems to require no argument. It would be wringing from the 
lenders a sum which h much too large, and would hold an inducement 
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lor some of them to place this charge by indirecrion on the borrower. 

Furlhtf, Commissioner West slales: "Though this tax of S^WO was 
inserted, ihcy were not insisting upon that amount, and it might well 
be reduced." (Senate hearing, May 6, 1908, p. 21,) 

Section 2. This section is in line with the practice and laws in force 
in States hereinbefore mentioned. 

Section 3- Same reason as applied to section 2. 

Section 6- Same as section 2. 

Sections 9, 10, and 11. Same as section 2. 

Slc. 4, Th&t cTcry person, firm, corporation, compaiiy. or aaaociation conduct- 
ing such business shall keep z rc^stcr approved by said commissioners, showing 
in Engli.^h the amount of money loaned, the date when loaned and when due. Ihc 
person to whom loaned, the property or thing named as security for the loan, 
MFhcrc the fame is located and in whose possession, the amount of interest, all 
feea, commisMons, and renewals charged, nnder whatever name. Such register 
shall be open for inspec-tion to the said commissioners, their officers and agents, 
on every day, excepi Sunday and leeal holidays, between the hours of nine o'clock 
in ihe forpnoon and five o'*:bjck in the afteriJfKin, 

The only way to re|;rjlate this business is through publicity, for 
lawSj no tnatter how drastic their provisions, can and will be evaded; 
but when the people who carry on this business are compelled to lay 
bare to the proper officials each and every transaction they have engaged 
in^ you then strike at the root of the evil, and arc in a position to 
apply the needed remedy. It has been stated that this section is imprac- 
ticable, or. if practicable, it would involve considerable expense and 
labor. We deny this for the reason that now, and for many months 
past, the Society for Savings has in daily use such a register, and after 
experience feels that it is the only method whereby it can be seen at 
a glance that charges have heen paid by the borrower, and for what 
purposes. We think, though, this section would be strengthened were 
it amended so as to require an annual statement tn the form of a 
trial balance of its books, on the 31st day of December in each year, 
specifying the different kinds of its liabilities and the different kinds 
of its assets, stating the amount of each, together with such other infor- 
mation as may be callerl for. This statement should be furnished to the 
District Commissioners on or before the 20th day of January in each 
year by each individual or company engaged in this business, and they 
should also print this statement or trial balance in at least one newspaper 
of general circulation in Washington, in such manner as may be directed 
by the District Comtntsst oners. 

Inspection by State ofiicials designated by law and annual reports of 
the business are required in New York, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island, likewise the publishing of annual reports. 
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Shc, 5. Tbat do inch person, firm, corporation, company, or association fbail 

«harzc or receive a greaier ratr of inicrest or discoum upon any loan made by him 
■or it than [wo per cemuni per munih. and a ^um not exceeding rtiree rioJlars for 
Iht firal examination of the property to br mortgaged, or Ilic inrcstigaiinr oi the 
credit or responaibility of indorscrs or aurtlics when an indoracd note 1= lakrn as 
Wcnrity, and (or drawing the necessary pap*^rs. which tbargc shall bflu^c iU 
services of every character in connection with the loan, except tipon the foredosnre 
of the security, and no additional sums, either in the way of lx>nus or othcrwist. 
shall be required or exacted cf borrowers; nor shall it be lawful to divide or split 
up loans under any [»retex( whatsoever for the purpose of requiring or esactmff 
any other or greater charge than herein prescribed. The foregoing iiirere^i and 
charge m?y be tltdneied from the principal of the loan when [he same is made. 
Ko ^uch loan greaier than five hundred dollars bhall he made ro a]i> ctie person. 

The provisions of section 5 restricting the amount of such loans and 
legalizing a rale of interest not higher than 2 per cent per month, and a 
fixed charge not in excess of $3 far exaTnining- the property to be mort- 
gaged and drawing tlie necessary papers, arc lakcn from iJie acts of State 
;gisiatures, which will be now noticed at some length, as also will be 
the business of some of the corporations operating under them. 

Bv the laws of the Slate of New Vork^ chapter 326, Laws of 1895, 
LS amended hv chapter 706, Laws of 1895. entitled *"An act to provide for 
the iij corporation of associations lending money on personal property, 
md to forbid certain loans of money, property, or credit," it is provided:* 

Sec 3. • • ■ Ti [every such corporation] shall be entitled to charge and receive 
upon such loan made by it without the actual delivery to it of (he properEy pledged 
or JnorLgaKcd, which charge ^hall uiclude all services of every E:haraclCT, in con- 
nection with said loan, except tipon the foreclosure of the security, interest or dis- 
count at a rate of not exceeding three per centum per month for a period of iwo 
months or less, and not exceeding two per centum per month for any period after 
said two months; and also a sam nol exceeding three dollars for the fir&t examina- 
tion of the property to be pledged or mortgased and lor drawing and ^hng the 
rSMTy papers. 

It will be observed that section 5 of the proposed bill is copied sub- 
ilially from this !aw- 

'l. Methods in force m Nm* York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 

Maryland. 

The laws of the above-named States will now be noticed at some length, 
will be also the business of sotne of the corporations operating under 

lem. 

New VoftK- 

The Provident Loan Society of New York was oT^nizcd under chapter 
295 of the Laws of 18^. The New York legislature granted a special 
charter to carry o:i this business to Otto T. Bannard, Charles C. Beau- 
men, Henry R. Bcekman, William L. Bull, Frederic R- Coudert, Charlea 
F. Cox, John D. Crimmins, R. Fulton Cutting, Robert W. de Forert, 
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William E. Dodge, Charles S, Fairchild, David H, Greer. Abram S. 

Hewitt, James J. Higginson, Adrian Iselin, Jr., D, Willis JameSt Johi 
S. Kennedy, Seth Low^ Solomon Loeb, Alfred B, Mason, Victor Mora-^ 
wetz, J. Pierijoitt Morgan, Oswald Ottendorfer, Jacob H. Schiff, Gustave 
H- Schwab, Giarles S, Smilli, James Spejer, Walter Stanion, J. Kennedy 
Tod. Abraham Wolff, and Cornelius Vanderbik, together with such per- 
sons as they may associate with themselves. These gentlemen arc among 
the most prominent and substantial in tbe city of New York. Section 
of said act reads as follows: 

Said society shall be entitled to act as pawnbroker, and shall be subject Co ani 
cntitktl to all the benefits of all ibe pravisions of the law* of this State conceminH 
pawnbrukeTs^ except that it shall not be required lo obtain a. liccnic or file a bono! 

This society is allowed under the law to charfje interest at the ral 

of not exceeding 3 per cent per month, and, notwithstanding its stupen- 
dous capital and the fact that it is classed as a benevolent society, it actu-' 
ally charges as interest on all loans made I per cent per month. From the 
thirteenth annual report of said society for the year 1907 it appears thai 
the capital employed at the close of the year 1907 was $5,001,586.14, thai 
the amount loaned during- said year was $10,601,000, and that the average] 
single loan was $37.46. On page U of the report of 1905, in advocating 
making pawn offices accessible to the working classes, this statement wi] 
be found: 

The need of (be working classes, who form the great army of horrowcra, 
best he met bv makinft the pawn office accessible to them. Convenience of access' 
is even mi^rc impnrtant than a low rate of irtereal. This is evidenced by the great 
growth of our own Hldridge street branch, on the East Side, where the transactions 
already largely exceed Those of the Fourth avenue office. It is also evidenced by 
the facT that many prefer to patronise an adjacent pawnhrokpr, who^e Tate of 
interest is much hif^her Than that charged by this sodfty, rather than go a Iklle oi:t 
of their way to one nf our offices. The benevolent purpose of the society will he 
far herter effectuaied by an increase in the number of our branchea than by any 
lowerine rjf the rate of interest, even if atich a course were otherwise desirable- 
Mast loans are, or arc intended to be, for a short period when made. Car fares 
and loss of time count for more than a hsEher interest charee. 

Could there possibly be any stronger argument as to the necessity ft 
Ic^lizin^ a reasonable rate of interest on such loans than the operations! 
of this society? It has a vast capital, most of it made up by ^fts 
bequests and contribution? from the rich, and is operated not primarily 
for profit, and yet it aclually charg:es 1 per cent per month on its loans,j 
and is allowed by law to charge 3 per cent per month. 

The report of the president for 1907 shows that — 

In 1S9S, our first full year, we had one small loaning office which made 2C»,S04 
loanSf amounting to ^77,S4S: in 1907. wiih 5t^: loaning offires in operation, 2R3,045 
loans amounting to $10,601,557. were rnade- Tn 1895, 18^14 loans, arauuntine to 
$3i2,S96, were repaiti, whereas in 1907 the number wai 254,663, amDuntinff to 
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?9.&10,379, Again, ihe infercsC esmings, amounting in 189S to $33>847^ reached ia 
1507 ihe large sum oi il564,S3J. ITie enormous attention to detail involved in the 
succefisful conduct of thiE bufiines becomes apparent when one considers that the 
average of the loans made in l5tP was $37.46, 

The £3.Tne ci:inipari5on hcldsi goad as ro the pprsonneT and organization of the 
society. From a rcmtd office with a staff of four nr five people, employing 
$100,000 capital, it haa become a great lineal institution of $5,000,000 capilil, a largE 
wcH-traincd siafT of about sixty employees, with six offices. " * * 

Of course every one will realize that the smaller llie loan on personal property 
the less iht margin of profit, as the percentage of operating expenses is propor- 
tionately larger when a small loan i^ made than when made in large amounts. 
The executive committee decided that on November 1, 1907, in view of the increased 
cost of capita! and the greater cost of handling an increasing volume of small 
loans (192.060 being for $25 and under. 91,754 being for JIO and under, and 44,*50 
being for sum:^ of $25 to $50) all renewals, as well a^ new loans, should be at the 
interesD rate of 1 pfr cent per month or fraction thereof^ except those repaid within 
two wteka from date of malviii^. when one-half per ceni only would be charged. 

Mr, Frank Tiickcr, the vice-president and cxcctilive officer, at a con- 
ference held with a committee of our Society for Savings of Wash- 
in^on, in July. IWJS, 5tated that the handhng of small loans at 1 per 
cent per month was purely a chaiHtable proposition and go regarded by 
his society, but an absolute impossibility lo any concern with a smaller 
capital, and submitted the following figures as proof: 

Number of loans made 1907, 283.045. 

Operating expenses, excluding dividends, $127,052.62. or a cost per loan of 45 
cents. 

Cost of Jin loan to society, 45 cents. 

Dividend of 6 per cent per annum on $10. 60 cents. 

A loan of $10 cost The society for one year, $1.05. 

Ten dollars at I per ceni per month earns the society for one year $1.20, or a loan 
of SIO for ihe first nine moatbs merely earned its exist of handling, but that Z 
|Kr cent per month naa more reasonable a.nd a fair buaino^s propo&itioc. 



The Provident Loan Company, of Buffalo, was incorporated tinder 
the aforementioned act, and a reading of the annual reports of said 
company and of the otJier companies or societies heremaftcr mentioned 
will be interesting to those who care to investigate further into this 
matter. The rate of interest charged by the Provident Loan Company, 
of Buffalo^ is 3 per cent per monllt for Ihe first month and 2 per cent 
for each montb thereafter, and a charge of $3 (or crcami nation of prop- 
erty and recording of mortgages, etc, the rate allowed by law. It is said 
in one of the annual reports of this company that "its putpose is the 
same as that of the Workingmen's Loan Association, of Boston, founded 
by Robert Treat Paine in 1887. and its methods of business are closely 
patterned after those in use by that association,'* (See First Annual 
Report, September 9. 1895, to September 30, 1896.) Tbe Workingmcn's 
Loan AsKMiialion. of Boston, was one of the pioneers in this line of btisi- 
iie*s. The law under which it was incorporated and its operations will 
be alluded to further on. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Ry an act of the legislature of the State of MassachuEelts endtled "An 
act to incorporate the Pawner's EanW,*' approved April 5, 1859, it is 
provided by section 4 that — 

Tlic chiiRc on all bans to cover exiien^es of every kind, including inifrtEt, shall 
be uniform, aud not tu exceed one and ocie-half per cent ptr raoudi. 

This act was amended by an act entitled "An act lo amend the charter 
of the fawner's Bank of Boston," approved June 21, 1869. Section 2 
thereof reads as follows: 

The charge on loans, to cover expenses of every kind, including interest, need 
not Le uniform, but may be regulated by the bank, but it shall in no caae exceed 
two pef cent per month. 

This so-called bank is still in business, but it is now operated under 
the name of the Collateral Loan Company of Boston. The total amount 
of Ihc loans made by it for the year 1905 amounted to $2,092,566.08. The 
average single loan was $2273. 

The Workingmen's Loan Association of Boston was incorporated by 
an act of the legislature of Massachusetts approved March 8, 1888, 
entitled "An act to incorporate the Workingmen*s Loan A&sociation." 
By this act a charter was granted to Robert Treat Paine, Charles W, 
Dexter, John S. Blatchford, Francis C. Foster, John D, W. Frerch^ 
I. Wells Clarke, George W. Pope, Charles IL Wasiiburn, Robert Treat 
Paine, second, Thomas T. Stokes, and Henry R, Gardner, and their asso- 
ciates and successors. The association was anthorieed to loan money 
upon pledge or mortgage of goods and chattels and on safe securities 
of every kind, or upon mortgage of real estate. The capital stock of the 
association is $125,000. The amount of outstanding loans on April 1, 
1908, was $215,825.64-; ihe number of borrowers was 3,585, and the 
average single loan was about $60. (See the Twentieth Annual Report 
of the Workingmen's Loan Association, dated April 16, 1908.) In a 
pamphlet pubhshed by the Massachusetts board of managers, World's 
Fair, in 1S93, entitled "Origin and System of the Workingmen's Loan 
Association,*' on page 5 apjjears the following statement : 

The chat^e for interest is l per cent per month. An additional charge ii made 
on the making: of each loan sufficient to cover all money expended in investiga- 
tion and recording the mortgage, and lo give the company in ordinary cases Sl.tiS 
for the time spent in apprflisal and drawing papers Nearly all of the loans of the 
company are made on chattel mortgage otfumilure and household efFeeis. 

This has been amended and at the present time, October, 1908, the 
association, in addition to its regular rate of 1 jier cenl per month, 
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charges for investigatiooj recording of mortgages, ttc, the sum of $2.50 
on loans under $50. $3 on loans of $50 to ?250, and $5 on loans over 
$250; $1 is the cost charged for renewals. No loan ts made for less 
than $25 on account of the cost o£ handling, which amounts to $3^7, 
although the cost of recording chattel mortgages in Massachusetts IS 
but "5 cents, and no notarial ctrtificate is required on this class of 
inort gages. 

The association also charges 25 cents on loans under $50, and 50 cents 
on loans from $50 to $100, lo compensate the association for the risk of 
loss of goods mortgaged, by fire, thovgh no insurance policy is taken out 
on the goods mortgaged as security for such smail loans. Thus it will 
be seen that the association receives interest on its ordinary small loans 
for short periods of time of at least 2 per cent per morlh^ and sometimes 
more, Robert Treat Paine, of Boston, a gentlemen of national reputa- 
tion, was ihe first president cf this association, and he has been con- 
tinuously re-elected to the same office lo the present time. 

In 190S the legislature passed an act entitled "An act to regulate further 
the business of making small loans" (chap. 605^ 1908), which act confers 
on the police commissioner of Boston, and upon the mayor in oiber cities, 
the power to make the rale of interest to be charged upon small loans 
of $200 or less, upon which a rate of interest greater than 12 per cent per 
annum is charged, and for which no security, other than a note or con- 
tract with or without indorsers is taken, having due regard to the amount 
of the loan and the time for which it is made- 
It also fixed the charges or cost as follows: 

Sec. 3- * * ■ An amount rot exceeding $Z if ihe Inan does noi exceed (25: 
not PKceeding $10 if (he loan exceeds $100: not exceeding $3 if llie loan ucccd& 
$25 bnt riofs not p^cecd $S0; and not cxcecdiEg $5 if the loan eattccds $30 but docs 
not cx«cd $100, may. if both parties lo the loan so ag'""' he paid by ihc borrower 
or adJcJ lo ihe debt and taken by the lender as the expense oi msking the lo*n, 
and such amount shall liol be counted as part of the interest on tbe loan. A ^caier 
amount than that above specified shall not be laten for such purpose, and an/ 
money paid, promised, or taken in excess of such amount shall be deemed lo be 
interest. 

Under the power conferred on the police commissioner of Boston, 
to make the rale of interest that may be charged on said class of small 
loans, for which no security is taken other than a note or contract with 
or without indorser, he has made the following rates: 

Sec. 3, Interest may be charged by persons licensed under this rule as follows: 

On loans not Exceeding ?50, at ihe rate of 36 per cent per annum; on loans of 

over JSO, at the rate ol JO per cent per annum. 



The license tax for this class of business is $50 per annum. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 

By an act of the general assembly of the State of Rhode Island, 
passed February 28, 1895, entitled "An act to incorporate the Work- 
jngmen^s Loan Association," it is provided that the rate of interest on 
loans to be made by said association "shall not exceed one per cent a 
month." (See sec. 4 of said act. This act was amended on May 27, 
1897, and the rate of interest on such loans was raised not to exceed 
2 per cent per month, which rate is still in force. Section 4 of said act 
as amended reads as follows: 

ALl Loans shall be for a time fixed, and For not more than one year, and the 
mortgagor or pledgor shall have a right to redeem his property mortgaged or 
pledged at any time before it is sold, pursuant to the contract between said mort- 
gagor or pledgor and said corporation, or before the right of redeimjtlon is fore- 
closed, on the payment of the loan and interest at the time of the offer to redeem. 
No loan of more than one thousand dollars shall be made to any one person. The 
rate of interest upon any loan made by said corporation shall not exceed two 
per cent a month. No dividend shall be paid in excess of six per cent per annum. 

MARYLAND. 

An act of the Maryland legislature of 1902, regulating the loaning ot 
money when, as security for such a loan, a lien is taken upon household 
furniture and effects, musical instruments, typewriters, and sewing ma- 
chines, authorizes a charge for the examination or valuation of property 
offered as security for a loan and the preparation of the necessary papers, 
as follows: 

On sums of %\ to $50, a charge of $5; on sums of $51 to $100, a charge of $6; 
on sums of $101 to $1,000, a charge of $6; plus 5 per cent of increase ovef $100; 
on sums of jl,001 and upward, a charge of J6, plus 5 per cent of increase over 
$100 and plus 2^ per cent of increase over $1,000. 

The said act also authorizes the collection of the amount actually to 
be paid for recording papers, revenue stamps, and fire-insurance pre- 
miums. While all of the loans under this act only bear interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum, it is plain that the fixed charges by law more 
than raise the actual rate of interest to 2 per cent per month on ordinary 
short-time loans. 
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HOW TO BENEFIT THE POOR IN THE SLUMS. 



By Wm. F- Downey. 

For many j-ears the Board of Trade and other civic associations have 
shown a deep interest in the material improvements in Washington. 
Each year we have the reports of vanou^i committees on improvemenlSj 
■embracing^ the departments of public btiiitlings, parks, bridges, liarbora, 
streets^ trees, sewers, manufactures and commerce, railroads, etc.. in 
which recommendations are made that millions of dollars be appropriated 
for such improvements. 

While it is very commendable of our citizens to use every means possible 
pertaining to the manufacturing and commercial progress, and material 
welfare of our city, we should not overlook that portion where the poor 
dwell in slums^ alleys and courts, in unsanitary and uninhabitable abodes. 
We can not truthfully boast of, or take pride* in our Capital city until 
we improve the condition of our slum property and remove the festering 
plague spots, which are equally a menace to the health and morals of the 
community. 

Our attention must be directed to these slums and plague spots where 
the poor are forced to live. As long as these sources of poverty and 
crime are allowed to exist in our city, and are tolerated by law, there 
is little use in attempting to reform them; such evil haunts are so many 
poison springs constantly throwing forth their putrid waters over our 
■city and until they are purified all moral efforts will avail but'little. 

The surgeon who is called to treat a patient does not devote hi? ser- 
vices to the soimd parts of the body, hut immediately directs his aiten- 
tion to the diseased spot* so it behooves us to apply our remedies to the 
slums and plague spots of the community, where poverty prevails, im- 
morality is rampant, and crime originates and flourishes. 

We notice that the Health Authorities in every town and cit^- in the 
land are endeavoring' to prevent or check infectious di^ieases, and if 
anyone becomes infected, that one is immediately f]uarantined ; similar 
precautions are taken in the case of steamers arriving in port with con- 
tagiously diseased patients on board. While this all-importani attention 
is given to such cases, why should we permit greater evils to exist which 
spread their blasting effects through the community, and transfers the 
■contagion from generation to generation, such as consumption and other 
diseases, emanating from immoral lives, due to dens of infamy, low 
saloons, etc. Unsanitary and tminhabitable dwellings where people arc 
-crowded together breed and spread considerable disease. For instance» 
many people live in tliesc places at night, and work in homes all over the 
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city during the day. In this way the disease germs are carried into 
many homes, endangering the health of our little ones and blighting 
the happiness of our people. 

Much praise is due to Mr, Charles F. Weller, and those connected 
with the Associated Charities for the light they have thrown on the 
slum problem, and the aid they have rendered to those who dwell there; 
also the Washington Sanitary Housing Company, which has aided so 
many people of limited means to secure houses at moderate rental. 
Squalid shacks have disappeared from certain quarters and their sites 
are now occupied by habitable dwellings; the purpose which brought 
about this change is worthy of commendation. Every effort which 
elevates and improves land and houses is entitled to its meed of praise. 
But while the housing movements have benefited a class of people who are 
able to pay moderate rents, what has become of the unfortunates who 
dwell in shacks? 

It is an easy matter to stigmatize the unfortunate with the names 
their depraved habits deserve, but what of their reform; has there been 
anything done to elevate themj to cleanse them, to withdraw them from 
their evil associates? 

This is the work under present contemplation. These poor creatures 
should not be driven to desperation; we should see to it that means 
are available to effect their temporal, physical and moral welfare. 

It may be a work meriting all praise to beautify a portion of the city 
in which we live, enhancing the value of property and elevating human 
life. Indeed, it will be cheerfuly conceded that such a work is deserving 
of the highest praise. But how incomparably better is the merit of the 
effort and the toil spent in uplifting frail members of the human family; 
they are for eternityj and should they not be impressed with the knowl- 
edge of the fact? "Whatsoever you do to the least of these, you do 
unto Me," said the Saviour of men. 

Shacks and shanties may be transfonned into residences and man- 
sions, but they will crumble away. The depraved citizen of the slums 
is destined for eternity ; he is made in the image of God ; this being known 
should it not be glorious work to restore the image, which has been 
wellnigh obliterated by dissipation and sin? The merit of an under- 
taking is due to the object and the aim; judged by this canon, how 
supremely meritorious is the work of redeeming and uplifting those who 
have fallen away from their high inheritance as children of God, and who 
are held in the thrall of the base servitude. To beautify a city and to 
make habitable homes is a work of commerce and art; to uplift and 
fortify frail humanity is to co-operate with Christ in the work of re- 
demption. 
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If the Government can buiM prisons for the cnmlnals, almshoiascs for 
the poor, asylvims for the afllicteU and public schools, libraries, etc., on 
which millions of dollars have beei, spent, it would seem that in com- 
mon sense and in logic there can be no condemnation for an application 
of the same solicitude to the aid of those who are in a condition of semi- 
paralysis, owing lo economic cojiditlons. A little Government aid ex- 
tended to diese unfortuualesT i" the form of a loan lo build for them 
habitable dwelling's would tend immensely toward their uplifting and im- 
provement. 

The home is the very foundation and corner stone of society, and 
should be particularly guarded against the contamination of all vice- 
All imsighdy and unsanilary property should he condemned and pur- 
chased by the government, improved iti a uniform manner, and inex- 
pensive and healthful habitations erected for the poor, who could rent 
or purchase these homes on installment plans, at low rates of interest. 
Should this he done, all would he benefited; for. rot like money spent in the 
erection of prisons, poor houses, librarfes, schools, etc., that never returns 
to the public exchequer, the money expended on such homes would re- 
turn in tlic form of regular monthly payments, and this in turn could be 
used for the continuance and spread of the good work of elevating the 
masses. 

It is manifestly unfair to exact exorbitant rents from the poorer classes ; 
the poorer a man is the more he is at the merey of the owner, and this 
is the ver^' man the city should try to assist. Think of it! These families 
paying rent for shacks, which give a gross return to the owner of from 
9 per cent all the way to 35 per cent; renters pay from $6 per month 
to $12.50, which bring in these large returns of interest. (See report of 
committee on building model houses in Washin-^on, D. C, 1908.) The 
fact that these renters pay from $6 to $12.50 per month shows that Ihey 
are among the poorest classes. It is the sick man who needs medicine, 
likewise the poor man needs assistEincc. Tn many instances llierc is 
little or no chance of his coming to the front without tliis assistance. 

How many poor helpless creatures, born in the slums, would, if op- 
portunity were given to them, develop, in a pure atmosphere, a noble man- 
hood and womanhood, which would make them ihe pride of the country, 
instead of becoming or remaining a burden to the community? They 
might become some of the best citizens and brightcsl statesmen if their 
childhood days were rescued from unhallowed surroundings. This is no 
dream, but the actual experience of the writer, who has succeeded in 
helping mimbcrs of individuals and families to become self-helpful, and 
rise to the highest grade of citizens- 

We read in Ihe tiewspapers of the day that eminent men. well qualified 
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to speak on the subject^ are making an outcry against the wasteful use 
of coal, iron and timber and predicting a famine of the same in future 
generations. While this subject is very commendable, I sincerely hope 
the day is not far distant when these distinguished people will also con- 
sider the temporal and moral welfare of the citizens, which T think should 
be regarded as the most important of all subjects^ as it does not per- 
tain only to the permanent and thorough improvement, and beautifying 
of our National Capital City, but pertains chiefly to the uplift of our 
citizens. 

It is only the Federal Government which controls the affairs in the 
City of Washington, which could undertake such a necessary and meri- 
torious work, by having an act passed by Congress giving power to 
appoint three men, an engineer, an architect, and a sanitary inspector, 
with power to condemn, purchase and improve property in squares having 
narrow minor streets, and alleys without proper openings. Many of such 
squares are crowded with unsanitary and uninhabitable dwellings, which 
make them a menace to health and morals of the unfortunate people who 
are forced to dwell there. This seems to be the only correct way to 
deal practically with this question, and it readily appeals to the intelli- 
gence and desire of every good citizen who has the welfare of our 
city and citizens at heart. 

See the great advantages which would be derived from such an under- 
taking. The Commission suggested above, of three gentlemen, would 
first map out the improvements to be made in such squares, and after 
the condemnation of certain lots and parts of lots, then would erase all 
unsightly buildings from the land, so that the improvements could be 
made in a uniform manner by grading and beautifying the land, and erect 
houses on the most suitable plan. The streets m such squares should not 
be less than 40 feet wide from building to building, to be divided in the 
following manneri Take iO feet in the center for a parking, where trees 
could be planted, giving good shade in summer to the occupants of the 
houses on each side of the street and affording 15 feet roadway for each 
side of the street. This parking and arrangement of the streets through 
squares would afford the children ample playground and save them from 
the many dangers liable to happen on public streets from trolley cars, 
teams, automobiles, etc. ; of course, there are other methods for street 
construction, but the one here suggested would no doubt be desirable, and 
give the houses air and sunshine, so essential to afford a bright, healthful 
home. 

The police department could carry on this work without additional 
expense to the government ; the police officers could not only be made pre- 
servers of law and order, but also as far as possible suppress and remove 
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every source of evil, particularly those etiitangenng; the morals of our 
youth. They could also be made the sanitary inspectors and collect the 
monthly rents and installments from the people who rent or purchase 
these houses ; this money would go right back into the funds of the 
government, and be available for the improvement of other such property, 
which in time would eliminate every undesirable and uninhabitable house 
in the city. 

If such an arrangement should be adopted it would bring about an 
entire change in our city gr^ve^nment, for instead of the police otticers 
being the prosecutors and persecutors of our unfortunate and criminal 
classes, who are mined by the existing vices spread nearly everywhere, 
they would suppress and remove as far as possible the vices and save 
the citizen. I pretlicl that if this plan were put in operation it would 
reduce the criminal class more than fift;> per cent. The policeman 
should act as the good Samaritan^ which would elevate him to the highest 
rank in public service, and make him beloved and respected by every 
good cimen; in this way he could be made the greatest power for good. 

While this plan is perhaps new in our country, somewhat similar 
plans have worked successfully in several foreign countries, I know that 
foreign experiences do not apply fully to our country, and a plan might 
work successfully there and not here on account of different political and 
social conditions, but the problem is about the same and its solution is of 
basic importance. We can profit by foreign experience and modify 
the plan so as lo meet our social and political conditions. I submit the plan 
herein outlined. Having the problem to deal with in the United States, 
we should be the leaders and not the followers. 

Granting, then, that the problem exists, and that the United States 
should lead in its solution, I know of no city where it could be tried to 
better advanta^-e than in the City of Washin^on, and its success here 
would mean, in timej its success in every city in our country. There is 
no reason why our city should not be the finest in the world, morally 
as well as malerially and intellectually, and it soon would be if wc ^et 
about it in the right way. We have already secured prestige as a center 
of art, letters and legislation. Let us endeavor likewise to protect and 
influence our citizens to the highest moral standard by aiding them to 
secure belief homes and to guard and protect them from the contamin- 
ating influence which now confronts them nearly everywhere. 
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APPENDIX. 



The followine is a letter received from Professor H, W- Wiley, Bureau of Chem- 
iatry, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 

Washington, D, C„ Novcwhcr 4, 1908. 
Ml Geokcg M- Koser, 

923 H Sirect, N. IV., 

Waahington, D, C 
Dear Sir : 

Your favor of October 27 at hand and tn reply desire to stale that the Question 
of Drug Hiibit has received coii^idcrdblc attention by the Division of Drugs, and 
cDultl place at your disposal much valuable information. We are collecting th[» 
inforToaiion as rapidly aa possible and expect in the near future to submit lo the 
Secretary for approval and pnblication, a bulletin dealing with Acetanllid. Aniipyrin 
and Ph en lectin. 

We also arc in possession of information as to the institutions and their methods 
of treating unfortunate drug habitues, particularly thOsW addicted to the uae oi 
Opium, Morphine, Cocaine, etc. 

1 am enclosing copies of two bills which were introduced at the last session of 
Congress. The object of these bills ia to regnlate and minimi?e the evil at present 
resulting from the indiscriminate sale and use of the aijents enumerated thereio. 
If you could make it convenient to visit the Drug laboraioty of this Bureau, we 
would be in a position to place at your disposal mutrh information which would be 
of great assistance to you in your worlc. 

Respectfully, 

H. W. Wiley, 
Chief. 

The following is a letter received from Dr. Lyman F, Kebler, Chief, Division of 
Drugs, U. S- Department of Agriculture: 

Washington, D, C., November 21, 190S. 

Dit. GeOBGC M. ICORGR, 

No. 1819 Q Street, 

Washington. D- C, 
Dear Sib: 

1 am hercwhh transmitting data on the followins sublecta: The Harmful Effects 
of Acctanilid, AnLip.vrine, and Acclphenctidin (Phenacctin) ; Cancer Cures; Female 
Pills; Soft Drinks Coniainin*r Caffeine, etc.; The Dope Question; Consumption 
Cures; Habit Curca, and Prescription Noatrums. I did not indudt the list of 
headache remedies for the reason that they are not as yet complete- W* have found 
approximately 365 which have a fairly large sale, that is more than the local sale 
of a drug storc^ but uol more than one-half of same have been invesligaled in the 
Division of Drugn, I shall b« pleaded to forward >-ot» the entire list with the 
utiderFtanding that there might be one or two which are not actually headache 
retnedies but are believed lo he such from the trading name. 

RcFpect fully. 

L. F. Ki^nLFP. 
Chief, Division of Drugs. 
Enclosure : Manuscript. 
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SOFT DRINKS CONTAINING CAFFEINE AND EXTRACTS OF COCA 

LEAF AND KOLA NUT. 

By LvnAM F, Kedleu, M. D-, Pu. D, 

Chief, DivUion of Drugs, U, S, Department of Agrifutturc. 

During the past decade soda Er>untain specialties contiiinin^ c^ffemc, extract of 
koli nuF and extrict of coca leaf, the active principle of which ia cocaii^e. have been 
oflered in considerable quantities and, due to extensive and attractive adveflising, 
t>ath a£ beverages and as hcadadie remedies and nerve lotiics, their sale has assumed 
larg? proportions. 

The first appearance of preparation!; of this ty^ was in fhe sotilh in the eighties, 
fhpir tntroduciirm following the success which MoxHc had attained in the Fast, 
though ihia paninilar drinlc was of an enlircly differpni character. From the South 
the demand spread to other sections and the number of products has increased until 
at the pre^eni time there arc probably over one hundred of rhcni bottled and sold 
all over the United States. The srcatesc detnaiid is still in the South, however, 
and almost every drug store, confectionery shop and fruit itard ha^ its favorite 
product on sale. The carbonated k<JO<Is iti botlkd form are offered on the trAin^. 
People of all classes, younp and old. dclicdlc women, and even little children con- 
sume these bevtrefics indiscriminalely and no warning is ever given of the banuful 
effect of the powerful habil-formJitK drufti concealed therein- It is therefore small 
wondtr that the prevalence of the ao-callcd **CQca Cola fiend" is becoming & matter 
of great importance and concern. 

It is well known that some of these products arc mixed under the most unaanitary 
conditions. The sugar, water and drug material will be dumped into a pot stand- 
ing in the cellar of some low building, or even a stable, where the ceiling is cov- 
ered with dust, cobwebs and dirt of all descriptions and the floor littered with 
filth. The Eleam frotn the boiling kettle, irondensing on the ceihng, collects the 
dirt in the drops of water and this soon falls back into the mixture. Again, the 
sirup wiH boil over onto the floor and a sticky ma^K remains which soon collects 
Straw and filth of all descriptions and becomes a rendezvous for flies and ether 
vermin, for usually no attempt is made to dean it up. 

Judging; from the names of most of these products it would appear that extract 
■of kola ntit is one of (he chief ingredients, and. while in certain instances this drug 
Is undoubtedly present, in most cases (be cafftine has b^cn added as the alkaloid 
caffeine obtained from refuse lea awccpings or made artifidallv from uric add 
occurring in the Guano deposits of South America, or in the titrated form, and 
the sirup colored with caramcL The cocaine found is usually added in the form 
of extract of coca leaf- Some of the manufacturers claim that thf extract used is 
prepared from a dccocainitcd coca leaf, the refuse product discarded in the manu- 
facture of cocaine. 

An investigation of these products wa^ undertaken about a year ago and it was 
found that tnc following products contained both caffeine and CKtracl of coca leaf: 

Afrl Cola, The Afri Cola Co.. Atlanta. Ga, 

Ala Cola, Ala Bottling Worki^ Bessemer, Ala, 

Cafe Coca, Athens Bottling Works, Athens, Ga, 

Carre Cola, E. Carre Co., Mobile, Ala, 

Celery Cola. The Celery Cola Co., Birmmgham, Ala.: Dallas. Texas; Nashville, 
Tcnn-, and St. Louis. Mo, 

Chan Ola, L. M. Channel], New Orleans, La. 

Oiera Cola, Union Bottling Works, Columbus, Ga. 

Coca Beta, The Coca Beta Co., New York City. 

Coca Beta, Southern California Supply Co^ Los Angeles, Cfll. 

Coca. Cola, Coca Cola Co., Atlanta. Ga. 

Pilsbury's Coke, A. L. Pilsbury, Jr., Co., New Orleans, La. 

Cola Coke, Lehman-Rosenfeld Co,, Cincinnati, Ohio. (This preparation was 
formerly sold under the name of Rocco Cola) 

Cream Cola. Jebeles & Calias Cn.. Birmingham, Ala, 

Dope, Rainbow BoHling Co., Atlanta. Ga. 

Four Kola, Big Four Bottling Works. Waco, Texas. , 
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Hayo Kola, Hayo Kola Co, Norfolk, Vi. 

Heck's Cola, Heck & Co., NsEhville, Tenn. 

Kaye Ola, A. W. Kaye, Meridian, Miss. 

Koca >Jola, Koca Noia Co,, Atlanta, Ga. 

Koke, Coleman & MfKeevcr, FranHon, Ky. 

Kola Ade.. Wiley Maniifactunrg Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Kola Kola, W. J- Stange Co., Chicago, III. 

Kola Phos. John Wyelh 5r Brn., Philadelphia. Pa_ 

Koloko, Halbere Botding Works, Mobile, Ala. 

Kos Kola, Scthrcss Co.. Chicago, HK 

Lime Cola, AJabaaia Gro(^r>- Co,, Birminghain, Ala. 

Lima OJa. Wine Brew Co., Macon, Ga. 

McUow Nip, Rainbow Bottling Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Ner>- Ola. Henry K. Wampok & Co., PhJladclphta. Pa. 

Revive Ola, O- L, GrcFtof^- VineptiT Co,, Birmingham, Ala. 

Rocolo, American Manufacturing Co., Savaanah, Ga. 

Rye Ola, Rye Ola Co., Birmingham, Ala, 

Standard Cola^ The Standard Bottling Co., Denver, Col. 

Toka Tona. California Commercial Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Tokola, Samuel Smith Sx Co., Chicago. lU. 

Vani Kola, Vari Kola Company. Canton, Ohio- 

Vim-0, Vim-0 Company, Fagle Lake, Texas. 

French Wine of Coca. Wine of Coea Co., Boston, Ma^^. 

Wise Ola. The Wi^e Ola Co.. Birmingham, Ala. 

The following preparations were fount! to contain caffeine, but there was no eri- 
dence to the effect that coca leaf in any form had been used in their roanafacture: 

Calycine, Cal y cine Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Celery Cocoa, Celery Cocoa Co.. Los Angeles, Cal. 

Citro Cola, Mrner*; Fruit Nectar Co., Boston, Mass. 

Deep Rock Ginger Ale, Abney Bros,, Athens, Ga. 

Fosko. E. Carre Co., Mobile. Ala. 

Heck's Star Pei>^in. Mrs. I<la Heck, Nashville, Tenn. 

Koke. Cfian & Harhin, Bluff City Britrlmg Co,, Monphis, Tenn, 

Koke Ola, Eagle BoiUiiig Co., Frankfort. Ky. 

Kalafra, Mtad Johnson Co,. Jtiiey City. N. J. 

Kumfort, The Rumfort Co.. Atlanta, Ga. 

Lime Juice & Kola. Parke. Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Lou Kola, Lon Kola Co,. Danville, Ky. 

Mcfi-0, Parr Bros,, Baltimore, Md. 

Mexicola, Celiko Bottling Work^, Raleigh, N. C. 

Pau Pau Cola, Pau Pau Cola Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Pedro, N. J. Parker & Co,, Washington, D- C. 

Pepsi Cola, C. D. Bradham. New Bern, N. C 

Speed Ball, E. Piber, Speed Ball Co., Inc., Washington, D. C 

To-Ko, The To-Ko Company, Hagerstown, Md. 

Vril, Brand Bros., Chicago, 111, 

Bcsidct the above prcparalions whicli hare been analysed a number were reporteJ 
from different parts of the country but no samples were submitted- From their 
names, and from what evidence there was submitted, they contain either caffeine or 
coca leaf extract, or both; 

Charcola, H, C. Metzger. Meridian, Miss. 
Cherry Kola. William^port, Pa. 
Cola Soda, J^co^ Hoiiw St Sons. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ccca Ginger, National Beverage Co,, Atlanta and Chattanooga. 
Field"? Cola, H C Field. High Point, N. C. 
Imported French Cola. Alabama Grocery Co., Birmingham, Ala. (Oauncd lo be 
carbonated WiseoIa_) 

Jaci'Vs Kola. Tampa, Florida. 

Koko Ale, Salt Lake City Soda Water Co., Salt Lake Gtj. 
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Kola Crpaitif The Hen^Frlmg Co., Baltimore. Md. 
Kola Pepsin Celery Wine Tonic, \V. J. Milkr, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Kola Vena. 

Loco KoIsh Norton, Virginia. 
MintoU, Davis Kdley Co., Louisville, Ky, 
Mate. Mississippi Ice Co,, Clarksdak. Miss. 
Pilcmcup, Scaler. WtUou Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Ro-Cola, Sa van nail, Ga, 

Sclielhornfi Col^. Evaiisvllk BotLlin^ Co„ Evaitsvillc, Ind. 
Vine Cola, California Commercial Co., Los Angelea, Cal, 

V\t, Alabama Grocery Co., Birminebam. AU. (Gmmed 1o be carbonated Wiae- 
ola.) 



HABIT CURES. 

By LvMAS F. Keqvek, M, D,, Ph. D. 

Chief, Dwision o{ Dfues, U. S. Dcfiarinitnt of AgrkuUurc, 

Nostrnms for the cure of Ihc drug and liquor habits arc widely advertised through- 
out the country in the public press. A request for further inforraaii&ci. wilh re^rd 
to the subject of one of the adverliaemcnls, ia followed by the receipt of printed 
matter setting forth the virtues of the remedy, and a "symptom blank^' whereon 
the inquirer 15 expected to state over his signature the bind of drug he is using 
and the dose which he is accustomed to take d:uly. Upon returning this blank, 
filled out, the inquirer is informed as to the price at which the remedy in question 
can he procured- This is usually at a specified price per bottle, or treatment, treat- 
ment being reckoned by the month. Some concerns do not employ the symptom 
blank but sell their prcidiicts to all who apply, without question. In almost every 
case the remedy contains a generotis proportion of an opiate, usually in the form 
of morphine. Ostensibly the treatment is based upon (he reduction plan ; the patient 
is advised (o give up the use nf the drug whieh he was formerly taking and to 
depend entirely upon the remedy, and tn reduce the dsily dose of this al regular 
intervals until he filially docs away with id use entirely. This, as a matter of fact, 
he never does because he finds it jii:it as difficult to break away from the morphine- 
containing ^'support" as from the slraight morphine which he formerly took. Mean- 
time the concern which furnJAhcb the tiostrum reaps pecuniary benefit 

Moat of thf nostrums for the cure of the liquor habit depend for tlieir efficacy 
upon the nau3Cfttins qualilici of the ingredients which they contain. * • • The 
remedy can be taken voluntarily by the patient himself, or administered secretly by 
introducing il surreptitiously into bis food or drink. Promises of a most alluring 
character arc held out with regard to the latter method of administration, and the 
wives and mothers of drunkards have been known to go to great lengths to pro- 
cure the money wherewith to purchase these nostrums. The result of both 
methods of administration is the same: the patient's stomach and digtBtian are 
injured, perhaps permanently, and no real good is accomplished. A list of the 
"cures" for the drug and alcohol habits is given below. 



HABITS. 
ttiVG Ctjms. 

W- J. Carrey, 567 Lebanon Street, Melrose, Mass. OpiuM. 

St- Paul Assodation, 4fi-48 Van Buren Street, Chicago. Drugs. 

Purdy Sanitarium, 614J4 Fannin Street, Houston, Tcsas. 

Hams Institute, -100 West 23d Street. New York. Dragj!. 

O. P, Coates Co.. 917-919 New York Life Bldg., Kansas City. Drugs. Habittna. 

Dr. Siewart'Hord SanitarJuni. J60 Franklin Avenue, Shtlbyville, Ind. Dntgs. 

Wacerman InsLitule. 14-18 Lexington Avenue, New York. Drugs. 

CcdarcrofI Sanitarium, Lebanon. Tenn. 

New Malay Opium Cure, Rev, J. C. Ives, 134 E. 2Sth Street, New York 
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'W MorpMne k Opium Cure, Krou5keep, Clartt and Van Bufcn Streets. Chicago. 

St James Socieiy, Snilp 245, 1181 Broadway, New York, Drugs, 

Manine Medical Co., 3201 Locust Street, St. Louis. Drugi. 

E- M. WoUey Co., Atlanta. Ga., Boic 38?. Opitun, whiskey, etc. 

Alexander Cooperative Sanilsnum Co., Fulton, Ky. 

Dr. W. A. Siarijcs, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dr. W. J. Tucker, Allanta, Ga. 

Dr. L. F. Myers. Columbus. Ga- 

Dr. G. W. D. Palttrson, Atlanta. Ga. 

The Acme Opium Cure, Kirkwood, Ga. 

James Sanitarium, Memphis, Tcnn. 

Drug Crave Crusade, 41 L'nioo Square, New York. 

Dr. J, L, Stevcna Co.t Lebaoon, Ohio. Hyoacin, 

Comstock Remedy Co,. Lafayi?lte, Tnd, Fluid E.rtract Coca. 

National Aid Society, 134 £. 25lh Street, New York. 

Windsor LaboraLories, 134 E. 25ih Street, New York, Malay Opium Co. 

Richie Co.. lOS St. James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mackay Treatment Co., 61 Maider Lane, New York. 

Scientific Remedy Co.. 45 W. 34th Street, New Vort 

Oppenheimer Institute, 159 W. 34th Streer, New York. 

Mrs. Carney, 56? Lebanon Street, Melrose, Mass. 

World Remedy Co., Syraeuse, N. Y. 

H- C- Keith, Lo.sanCville, Indiana, 

The Dr. Koonse Cure. &12 Calhoun Street Ft- Waytie. InJ, 

Compound Oxygen Association, 125 Douglas Avenue, Ft- Wayne, Ind. 

Awaine'a -Antidote Sanitarium. Geveland, Ohio, J731 Cedar Avenue. 

Dr. RutlctlRc Medical Institute, 477 EHicoll Square. Buffabn N. Y, 

LanoEK Cure Co.. Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. W, J. McKanna, Rddsviile, N. C. 

Delta Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Alcohou 
Orrine. Akakol, 

While Ribbon Remedy Co., 2ifi Trcmont Street, Boston. 
Dr. J. W. Haines, iSlS Gleets Bldg., Circinnati, O. 
The Dr. Brannaman Cure, 210 Cbaman Bld^., Kansas City. 
Aur-Mon-O, 111) W, 34th Street, New Vork. 
James Sanilorlum, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mrs, Margaret .'Anderson, S12 Home Avenue, HiTlbum, N. Y. 
Physicians Co-opefative Associatir^n, Chicago. 
Parker Willis, 16 StatP Ule RIdg,. Indianapolis. Ind, 
Kansas Anti-Liquor Society, fjOl Cray Bldg.. Kansas City. 
Trunk Bros. Drug Co.. 400-402 16th SLreet. Denver, Colo. CiEarttle HabiL 
Rogers Drug ^ Chemical Co,, "Easy to Quit," 1982 5th and Race Streets, CinLm" 
nati. 



DR. KEBLER'S LIST OF HEADACHE REMEDIES, 



A. B, C. Headache Powders. 

Acetafein {O. C, & Son). 

Acetalix. 

Acetanilide Comp, U. S. P. 

Acptanr*!. Headache Powders. 

Ache-Head. 

Acme Headache Wafers. 

A. D. S- Headache Wafers. 

Dr. Agnew's Headache Tablets. 

Al*e-in ■ the- 1 1 cad -Tab !c I s. 

Alex HariiUe3a Headadic PowderSn 

Allen's Headache Powders. 



Alpha Headache Wafers. 

AmmonoL 

Analgia (Merreirs) Tablets. 

Anaigine, 

Anri-Headaehe t Davis). 

Anti- Head ache Moron eyi. 

Antikamnia. 

Anthony's Headache Powders. 

An Li- Pain Pills. 

Armstrong's Headache Powder. 

Atkbson'i "99/' 
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Babcock's Headache Pills. 
"Bar-Ben'* Formula A, for headache. 
Barton's Headache Powders, 
Beck's Little Wonder Headache Pow- 
ders. 
Beck's Universal Headache Tablets. 
Beekman Headache Wafers. 
Bell's Coryza Tablets. 
Bensen's Headache Powders, 
Benter's Headache Powders. 
Bergwall's Acme Headache Wafers, 
Bie 4 Headache Powders. 
Billington's Headache Powder. 
Bi-Lo-Zone, 

Bird's Headache Tablets. 
Block's Headache Cure. 
Dr. Bob's Headache Powder. 
Dr, Bonker's Headache Powder. 
Bouchard's Capsules- 
Boulanger's Headache Cure. 
Bovine Headache Powder. 
Brain Food. Harper's. 
Brangeine- 

Caf-Aceton, (Wyelh's.) 
Caffeine Compound, 
Campaign Headache Tablets. 
Capudine. 

Carey's Heart Tonic Headache Wafers. 
Cascara Bromide Quinine. (Hill's,) 
Catarrh & Headache Snuff. (Mar- 
shall's.) 
Celery-Caffeine. (Chelfs.) 
Celery & Caffeine Bromide. (French's.) 
Celery Fomo. 
Celery Tea. 
Celery Vesce. 
Cencura. For headache. 
Cephalgine. 
Cephaline- 

Daggett & Ramsdeirs Headache Pow- 
der. 
Daisy Headache Powder. 
Daisy Headache Wafer- 
Dale, Hart & Co.'s Headache Powder. 
Darling's Cold Cure. 
Darlington's Headache Powder, 
Davidson's Headache Powders. 
Davis's Headache Cure. 

Eames's Tonic Headache Wafers. 
Ebb's Koio Caffeine Headache Tablets. 
Eddy's Headache Specific. 
Eezee's Headache Cure, 

Fabra's Headache Cure. 
Failing's Headache Powder. 
Falck's One Minute Headache Cure. 
Father Schuberf s Little Headache Tab- 
lets, 
Fisher's Headache Capsules. 



Brant's Headache Tablets. 

Brazilian Compound Anti-Headache 

Tablets. 
Broa's Headache Powders. 
Bromo Caffeine. (K, & M.) 

Bromo-Celery. (Arnold.) 

Bromo Compound, (Arnold's.) 

Bromodine for Headache. 

Bromo-kamnia. 

Bromoline, 

Bromo Lithia. 

Bromonia. 

B romo-Q uinine-Laxati ve, 

Bromo-Sellzer. 

Bromo-Soda. (Warner's.) 

Bromo-Tanilid. 

Bromo Vichy. 

Bromo Vin. 

Brook's Headache Powder. 

Bro-tanilid. 

Brow-ease, 

Bull's Headache Specific. 

Cerralgine. 

Chinese Headache Cure. 

Dr. Clay's Headache Powder». 

Clover Headache Powders. 

C^fFee-no. 

Cold Capsules. (Stotl's.) 

Cole's Headache Cure. * 

Cole's Headache Powder. 

Coppai's Headache Cure. 

Coronet Headache Cure- (Bacon.) 

Coume/s Headache 15 minutes, 

Cran-0-Tone. 

Craemer's Headache Powders. 

Crown Headache Powder. 

Cura^a, 

De Kalb's Anti-Headache Powders. 
De Kay's Headache Wafers. 
De Loste's Headache Powders. 
Dick's Laxative Cold Cure. 
Dilliard's Headache Pow^ier. 
Doris's Headache Buttons. 
Dutton Headache Powders. 
Duffy's Headache Specific, 

Electric Headache Powder. 
Empire Headache Wafers. 
Eureka Headache Powder. 
Eureka Headache Cure, 

Fisher's Quick Headache Cure. 
Five Minute Headache Powder, - 
Flag Salt 

Flower's Sure Headache Cure. 
Dr, Foote's Headache Powder. 
Fowler's Magic Headache Powder. 



^^^^^^^^^^^^V ^^^^^^^^^H 


^^V Garfield Readache Pawners, 


Goldsmith's Headache Wafers. ^^^^H 


^^H Gencseo Headache •& Neuralgia Rem- 


Goll's Dollar Headache Cure^ ^^^^H 


^^M 


Good's Headache Cure, ^^^^H 


^M G. E. S. 5. Headache Tablets, 


Gregory's Headache Powder. ^^^^| 


^^M Gf-ssler".t Headaclie Wafers. 


Gro^ser'^ Headache Cure. ^^^^H 


^^M Getmau's Headdcht; Powder. 


Gaarana Compound. ^^^^H 


^^H Gibsi^n'a Instant Headache Cure. 


Guy's HeadadLe Powder. ^^^^B 


^^H Gipsy Headache Wafers. 


^^H 


^^H Hagcman's Headache Wafers. 


I Tead-Hasy. { SCcdman^s,^ ^^^^^| 


^^H Hrilkr'a Headache & N'ciir<i];^a Cisre, 


Headinc. ^^^^^| 


^H Holler's Relief Headache Powder, 


Headache Kolcme. ^^^^H 


^^M Hall's Onc-Minutc Headache Cure- 


Headache Kuro. ^^^^^^| 


^H Hanlz's Headache Tablets. 


Hcadoria, (Pearson's,) ^^^^^| 


^^H Harmless Headache Pawdsr, 


Heil-ak?. ( Preston'^.) ^^^H 


^H Dt. Hart'c H?adaetie Powder, 


Hedakur. (Hafison's.) ^^^^H 


^^H Hartwig'^ Headache Tablets. 


Hed-Kure, f iaenwer's.) ^M 


^^H Hawley's Celery Headache Capsules, 


J. N. Hegeman & Co., Headache Pow- ^M 


^^M Head'A-Cure. 


H 


^^M Headache Anridote. (Edward's.) 


Henry'* (Dr] Headache Powder. ^H 


^^H Headache Chocolales. 


HicV'\ Capiidine, ^^M 


^^H Headache Knnsf^Ls. 


HobRon's Headache Cure, ^H 


^^m Headache Pcwderii. (Kellogg & Car- 


HDfTniaii',s Harmless Headache Powder, ^H 


^^M 


Hogan''' Headache Powder. ^M 


^^" lleadachine. 


Hulldnd'ji Headache &. Nt^uralcia Pow- ^1 


F Headache Slop. 


der. ■ 


^^ Hcail-Ease, fBcthea's Liquid.) 
^^m He a d - Ea ae . { Ciioimin^s. ) 


HoUoway's Headache Powder. H 


Howe'a Headache Cure. (P. M, Co.) ■ 


^H Head-Ease. (Peter- He at -Richardson's-) 


Hufeland's Sure Headache Cure, ^H 


^M Head-Ease. (White's.) 


Hutchin's Headache Pltb. ^H 


^M L C. R, Cold & Catarrh Relief. 


Instant Headache Wafers. (Brown & ^H 


^^B Imperial Headache Powder. 


HoffO ■ 




I. 5. M. A. CaffaniHd. ^M 


^^M Jameses Headache & Liver Pills. 


Johnson^s fleadachc Powder, ^^^^H 


^H Dr. J- W- Tamer's Mmiatvire Headache 


Johnson'^ Utah Headai^he Salt. ^^^^M 


^^M Pdwdcr. 


Jones's Cold '& Grippe Cure. ^^^^^| 


^^M Japanese Rapid Headache Powder, 


Joslyn'E Instant Headache Tablets. ^^^H 


^^M Rahle^s Headache Powder. 


Knill's Orange Headache Pills. ^^^^M 


^H Kali-CafFeiD. (Claimed lo be a salt.) 


Kohler'^ Headache PowdcrE. ^^^^^| 


^^H Kalluonne. Headaclie FowdeTr 


Koladifie. ^^^^^1 


^^M Kapitol Headache Wafers. 


KolO'CafFein. ^^^^H 


^H Kef. 


Kolone. ([jkir's Hedake^ ^^^^| 


^H KeLty's Headache Cure. 


Koos' Nervine Headache Powder, ^^M 


^^f Kennedy'^ Headache Powder. 


Kopf aline. ^^^^B 


F Kennedy's Headache Tablets. 


Kramer's Headache CapsQles^ ^^^^^| 


L King's Headache Tablets. 


^^^H 


^K KnoT-a-Cold Tableti, 


Krauze's Headache Capsules. ^^^^^H 


^H La Betle Headache Tablets. 


Lemon ^^^^H 


^^M Lake's Headache Powder. 


Lemke's Headache Pnwder. ^^^^H 


^^H Lamprey's Headaehe Cure. 


l.esage's Headache Specific, ^^^^H 


^^H Lane't Headache Cap^ule^. 


Leslie's Headi^che Pre^cripHrm. ^^^^H 


^^H Lantz's Gold Coin Headache Cure. 


Dr. Little's Ht^adacliLr Specific ^^^^H 


^^M Lawrence's Headache Powder. 


Liltle Wonder Headache Powder. ^^^^H 


^^M Laxacold. 


Dr. lord's Headache Powder. ^^^ 


^^1 Laxatrve Bromo Quinine. (Paris Med. 


Dr. Lung's tlcadadic Powder. ^^^^H 


■ 


J 
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Magnet Headache Cure, 
Marquet's Headache Wafera. 
Martm's Headache Cure. 
Man^s Headache Powder. 
McGale's Headache Cure. 
McGrath's Headache & Neuralgia Tab- 
lets. 
Malydor Injection. 
Megrimine. (WhitehalFs.) 
Metzgcf's Headache Tablets, 
Meyer's Headache & Neuralgia Cure. 
Microti ne. (Lepper'a.) 
Migrainin. (Baker's.) 

Narco Headache Remedy. 
Narco Cold Tablets. 
Natronilid. (Peck.) 
Nature's Headache Tablets. 
Nervease Powders. 
Neuralgolyne. 
Neuralgia Capsules. 

Oa Oa Headache Powder. 

O. K. Headache Cure, (Houston Drug 

Co.) 
Olusa Headache Powders. 

Pain in Your Head. (Cooper's.) 
Pain King. (John's.) 
Pain King- (Shaker's.) 
Pain Paint. (Ck>!ra.) 
Pain Paint- (Wolcott's-) 
Paragon Headache Remedy. 
Parker's Headache Powder, 
Pasteur's Stop a Pain Tablets. 
Peck's Headache Powder. 
Peek's Headache Powder. 
Peerless Headache Powder, 
Perfection Headache Wafers. 
Perrine's Quick Relief. Headache Pow- 
der. 

Quaker Headache Capsules. 
Quick Cure. (Dr, Wood's.) 

Ramee's Sick Headache Remedy. 
Ramsey's Headache Elixir. 
Raphael's Headache Wafers. 
Rawlcigh's Quinine 15 Minute Tablets. 
Red Dragon Selt7er, 
Rennard's Headache Remedy. 
Requa's Headache Powder. 
Rexall Headache Pills. 

Salvitae Headache Tablets. 
Sanderson's Headache Cure- 
Sand Mountain Headache Tablets. 
Sanitatis Headache Tablets, 
Sano Headache Cure, 
Sawyer's Headache Powder- 
Schmidt's Headache Cure. 
Schrader^s Headache Powder. 



Migrainocs. (Digesline Co.) 
Migrain Table'ts for Headache. 
Migrane Tablets. 
Migrain Tablets, (Squibbs'.) 
Miles'a Anti-Pain PilU. 
Momad's Headache Capsules. 
Moore's Harmless Headache Powder, 
Morgan's Headache Wafers. 
Morin's (Dr, Ed.) Headache Wafers. 
Morrison's Headache Cure. 
Meyer's Headache Tablets. 
Mueller's German Headache Powder, 
Munyon's Headache Remedy. 

Neuralgine. 

Neuralgyline. 

New Era Headache Cure. 

'1»9" Headache Powder. 

Now or Never, Headache Powder- (H. 

M. Co-) 
Nyal's Headache Cure. 

Omega Headache Powders. (Babcock's.) 

Orangeine, 

Oriene's Headache Cure. 

Otto's "Such A" Headache Powder. 

Periy's Headache Powder- 
Perry's Headache Wafers. 
Phenalgine. 

Phenine. Headache Powder, 
Phenokola- Headache Powder. (B- Sc S.) 
Phenolgin- 
Phenyo-CafFein. 
Phospho-Caffeine Compound. 
Piatt's Headache Wafers. 
Posilivus Headache Tablets. 
Po3lhress Cold & Grippe Cure. 
Preston's Hed-Ake Cure- 
Princess Headache Powder. 
Pushcck's Cold Tablets. 

Quick Relief Headache Cures. 
Quickslop. (Mafti son's,) 

Rexall Headache Powder, 
Rexall Tablets. 

Richardson's Headache Powder. 
Rich's Headache Powder. 
Rough on Headache Tablets- 
Royal Headache Powder. 
Royal Headache Tablets. 

Shillini^s Bromo Headache Tablets. 
S hoop's 20-Minute Headache Tablets. 
Shrader's 10-Minute Headache Powder. 
Solan's Headache Wafers. 
Soda Caffo Headache Tablets, 
So-Doc- Headache Cure. 
Spen's Headache Tablets. 
Stanton's Harmless Headache Powder- 
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Schwalb's ELccCric Headache Powder, 
S. & D/s TTcaJachc Sail, 
Scvfra'3 Hcadafhc & Ncural^a Wafers^ 
S, & H,'3 Headache Salt, 
SHac-SLQatn's Headache Cure. 
Sherlou's Hcjidaclif Powder, 
Sherman's Headache Cure. 

Talbol'^ Headache Wafers. 

Taylor's Be ad ache Powder. 

Ten Thouaand Dollar Headache Tablets, 

Thieman'a Headache Powders. 

Thurston's Headache Powder, 

Uude Sam's Kola Hcailai:ht Powder, 

Van M alter' 5 Headache Powder, 
Vegelene Headache Tablets, 
Vegela Headache Powder 

Walker's Headache Wafers. 
Wall's (Dr.) Headache Powder. 
Ward's Headache Powder. 
Watkins'* Headache Tablets. 
Wayne s Headache Powder. 
Webster'* Headache Powder. 
Weeks' Bfeak Up a Cold Tablete, 
Welling's Headache Cure. 
Wheat'ii Headache Pawders. 

X L Headache Wafers. 
Wonder Cure Headache Powders- 
Yager's Handy Headache Tablets. 
Yarnell's Columbian Headache Cure. 

Zemar's Hcadathe Powders. 
2Dg:a['3 Headache Powder. 



Stark'i Headache Powdci. 
Steam's Headache Cure, 
Stewart's (Dr.) Headache Powder. 
Stoii's Cold 'St Grippe Tablets. 
Sunshine Headache Powder, 
Swift^s (Dr.) Headache Cure. 



Touslcy's Catarrh Powder. 
Trucks Headache Tablets- 
TubVs Cold & Grippe Tablets. 
Tuckcr'a Fever & ]Teadache Powder. 
Turkish Headache Powder. 



Vick's *'Kadok'^ Headache Powder. 
V-O Headache Relief. 



White Seal Headache Powder. 
White & White Headache Powder. 
Wing's Headache Specific. 
Wiscberth & Dogier's Headache Pow- 
der. 
Wright's Paragon Tablets, 
Wolf's Headache Cure. 
Wood's Headache Tablets. 



Young's Headache Powder. 
Yu Kan Headache Powder. 

Zcrbsc's Little Giant Headache Remedy. 
Zerce's Positive Headache Cute. 



FEMALE PILLS. 



By Lym.^n F. Kcbleh. M, D.. Pr. D. 
Chief. Dh'isha of Drugs, V. 5, Dfpartnietii of Agriculture. 

The puhlication of Hdvertising mattrr imrilinE attention to meanih whereby con- 
ceiktlon can be previrntecl or abortion produced \^ spedficallj' prohibilcd by law. 
Hence the manufacturers of drug products which are intended lu be ased fnr 
these purposes are careful not to sUle openly in their advertiaine literature the 
purposes fcr which iheir prepftratiuna arc inLcndcd, They manaRC, hijwcyer^ lo 
convey this information in such a way that thoa« who arc interested can readily 
undcrBtand. This is effected largely tbrouKh the character of the name employed 
for the preparation, and throuji'h the agency of more or less guarded statements 
which appear upon the label or in the advcrtisina; literfilure. The names of most 
of these preparations are in themselves charaeicnslie. They often contain Ihe 
names of drugs which have come to be more or less widely known a? ommena- 
gogucs or nbortifiacients. for example. "Pennyroyal PiUa." *Tflnsy Piils^" "Cotton- 
root PiTls." Others are i;o worded as To be equallv characteristic; "Female Ref- 
lating Pills" "Female Regulator," "French Pills," "Female Pills," etc. Elach of 
these terms indicate more or Ies5 clearly the purpose for which the preparation 
is intended. In addition more or lesfi guarded statements appear in the adver- 
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tiding literature. These preparations are rarely recomincdcd for the purpose men- 
tioned above only, but are in most cases recommended for the cure of about 
all of the diseases lo which the peculiar female organism is liable. Among these 
conditions, "Suppressed Menstruation^' is given especial prominence- The follow- 
ing, taken from the advertising literature of some of the products in questioOf 
are given in illustration: "French Pills. Safe and Positively Infallible, Relieves 
Painful and Suppressed Menstruation," etc. * ■ • 

Female Beans, Lion Drug Co., Buffalo, 
Feminina, Mansfield Drug Co., Memphis. 

Dr. Trousseau's Celebrated Female Cure, Dr. Trousseau Chemical Co,, New York. 
Female Pills, Arch Pharmacal Co., San Francisco. 
Dr, Arthur's Pennyroyal & Tansy Pills, Palestine Drug Co,, Si. Louis. 
Dr. Bane's Female Pills, A. V. Bane Medical Co,, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Dr. Chceseman's Female Regulating Pills, Cheeseman Medicine Co., New York. 
Chichester Pennyroyal Pills, Chichester Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 
Fiske Clarke's Female Pills, Williams Mfg. Co-, Qeveland. 
Sir, Clarke's Female Pills, Job Moses, 150 Nassau Street, New York, 
Dr. Consian's Female Pills, Fred'k K. Ingram & Co., Detroit. 
Dr. Conte's Female Pills, Dr. Felix Conte, Paris. 
Madam Dean's Female Pills* United Medical Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
De Koven's Comp. Pennyroyal Pills, Crescent Chemical Co., Elmira, N. Y. 
Dubois' Female Pills. 
Du Choin's Female Pills. 
Ducro's Female Pills, Dr. L. Ducro, Paris. 
Duponco's GoMen Female Pills. 
Duquoi's Femaie Pills, Dr. Du Quoi, Paris. 
Duquoin's Pennyroyal Pills. 
Golden Female Pills. 

Female Pills, Hillside Chemical Co., Newburgh, N. Y. 
John Hooper's Female Pills. 
Hooper's Green Seal Female Pills, 

Job Moses' Female Pills, 10 Spruce Street, and 150 Nassau Street, New York. 
King's Tansy Female Pills, King Medicine Co., Boston. 

La Franco Female Pills, La Franco Medical Co., 14S N. 8th Street, Philadelphia. 
La Rues French Tabloids. 

Lane's Female Pills, Allan Pfeiffer Chemical Co., St- Louis. 
Leslie's Pennyroyal Pills, Arthur Chemical Co., St. Louis. 
Lyon's Tansy Pills, Empire State Drug Co., Buffalo. 
Mnagogo Female Pills, New York & London Drug Co., New York. 
Monell's Female Pills, C. E. Monell. New York. 
Mott's Pennyroyal Pills, Williams Mfg. Co., Qeveland, 
Olive Branch Female Pills, Olive Branch Remedy Co., South Bend. 
Piso's Female Pills, The Piso Co., Warren, Va. 
Red Cross Tansy Pills, Norman Lichty Mfg. Co., Des Moines. 
Dr. Sanderson's Female Pills. 

Female Pills, S, B. Medicine Mfg. Co., Portland, Ore. 
Seguro Compound, Seguro Mfg. Co., S31 K Street, Sacramento. 
Dr. J. Simms's Female Pills, J. H. Simms, Wilmington. Del. 
Steam's Tansy Pills, New York & London Drug Co., New York. 
Dr. St. Jean's Female Pills, St. Jean Medical Co., 20CW Lexington Avenue, New 
York. 
Tansy Cotton Root Female Pills. New York & London Drug Co., New York, 
Dr. Thomas's Pennyroyal Pills, Arthur Chemical Co., St. Louis. 
Dr. Larue's Female Regulator. 

Severa's Female Regulator, W. F. Severa Co., Cedar Rapids, la. 
Watkins' Female Remedy, J. K- Watkins Medical Co,. Winona, Minn. 
French, Antyseptin Female Remedy, Antyseptin Co., Gouvemeur. N. Y. 
Magnolia Blossoms, Female Suppositories, South Bend Remedy Co., South 

Orange Blossom Female Suppositories, Dr. J. A. McGill Co., Chicago, 
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Washtngton, June IS, 1908, 
Dec Gf^nttGK M. Kobfr. 

Chairman. Cominiitee nn Social Bfttprmem 

of llic President's Homes ComirjissJon, 
Df-aw IJh. Kober: 

Whilt you verbally told me to "late my time," pre&aure of ofiidal doty has very 
much delayefi formal reply to your letter, that the Coramiflee on Social Better- 
ment of the PreMdenl's Hornet Comrtii*;5ion is lery anxious to deternriue us far 
as possible the causes of juvenile delinquency, wife- desertion aud uon-support, wth 
special reference to siardarcU of living, iniemperance, and other fauhy environ- 
ments, and should be very glad to receive from me the results of my observation 
end experience. 

Since there arc many causc5 back of every act voluntarily elicited by the human 
vill, it will be difficuH lo mumtratc ihcm all, even though the inquiry be limited, 
as 5'ou suggest, by special reference to alandards of living. Yet certain broad 
conditions, rather than causes, may be Indicated, improvement of which may he 
brought about by the cicrcise of the police jKiwcra of the State, in tlic interest of 
the ^ercrai good of soci^^ty and conaequently of the individual also, for, as the 
President has often reminded us, in the long run we are all going up or going 
down together. 

Over twenty years' servicB as a volunteer helper of the unfortunate has, of course, 
given me some ideas relative to what the State might do to alleviate condilioni, 
without destroying individual initiative. First, 1 was early impressed that bomeB 
in alleys foster vice and crime. Many ciiiiens fear to enter the alleys even in 
daylight, the alleyii are away or H*iid^ from the beaten lines of travel, and their 
iiolation and comparative privacy encourage drunkenness and vagrancy and kin- 
dred cviis. not only nn the part of denizens buf on the part of outsiders glad to 
avail themselves of the cover of the alleys in their licentiousne&a. No more effi- 
cient work could be performed for social betlermenl in Washington than to abso- 
lutely abolish all human habicationa in alleys. It h a service of such transcendent 
importance to the whole dly that it would even be worth while for the whole city 
to bear the l>urden of purchasing these alky properties and changing these proper- 
ties into interior parka. 

Rents ill the alleys range from $7.50 to $9 per month for four-roora houses, 
without water in the house, though there may be water in the yard, The renters 
are drivers receiving from $5 to fZ-SO per week a? wages, or day-laborers, receiving 
from $1 to Jl.SO per day^ or bod-carriers, who, when members of the union, receive 
$2l25 per da-y, otherwise less. Of course, the&e work people lose wet weather and 
ar? subject to other loE&eE of time from dijferent vicissitudes, such as waiting fnr 
btulding material. Sometimes the renter Is a foreigner who is a skilled artisan 
or stone mason^ drawing $4 per day, whose earnings suggest a better envirnnment. 
When his children are brought into court, charged with shooting crap or other 
disorderly conduct, with the companions made m the aheys, he is brought to a reali- 
Miion that The child is more than the dollar and readily agrees to get out of the 
alley into a home more sttitablc for an aspirant to American citizenship. 

We have Building Regulations designed to secure the proper amount of air- 
space for sJceprr's; yei, several families will sometimes crowd into these small 
alley house^n and this is not the limit, for a lodger at fifty cents a week will often 
be accommodated upon the floor of the kitchen in addition. The family income 
is almost invariably increased by the laundry work done in these overerawded 
leneoients by the women occupants. Think of them, therefore, as nuclei for the 
spread of contagion, Tliesc alley women prefer to do laundry work at their 
homes in the alleys, where there i^ (he least constraint and the most gossip- 

Aiiothcr serious evil is the commingling of the sexes. Children beyond the *«£ 
of puberty are in the same room, oUtn sleeping in the same bed. Sad are the 
results, 

I endeavor in a familiar way to make these people appreciate the situation. In 
ca»e5 of overcrowding, they are reminded that they would not quarter cattle in 
such cramped shelter, for fear of breeding fever in the animals, and yet the human 
is Infinitely more valuable. Where both sexej are occupying ihe same ileeptng- 
room, the mother or the father is asked if she or he would place in that room a 
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lighted match ntar a can of gunpowder- Of course not, and they are shown the 
greater dan^r from mmgling the sexes thus when the passions are strong and 
there is much ignorance, and they are reminded that under such conditions com- 
mon decency becomes impossible. It is not unusual for married couples to have 
well-grown children sleeping in the same room with them, sometimes in the same 
bed. If the poverty be great, such are required to use at least cheap screens as 
an aid to decency. Sometimes a careful survey of the joint income of the mem- 
bers of the family demonstrates the ability to get additional room, or house- 
space, especially if expenditures for vicious indulgences are cut out^ And it is 
possible lo get, even for the rents paid for alley-houses, houses of similar size upon 
the streets of certain localities. 

The facts herein referred to are brought out in the court-hearings; but I early 
admonished the probation officers to malce tactEul inquiries along the same lines 
in their investigations, being careful, however, not to work at these people, but 
zvith them, in an endeavor to awaken ideals within the reach of the occupants of 
the houses in these hives of humanity. 

The home conditions animadverted on give risc to drunkenness, breaches of the 
peace, wife desertion, and much of the juvenile delinquency- Out of the habitations 
of the drunkard or the father who does not provide for those of his own house- 
hold, go children not with the innocence or the buoyancy of childhood, but chil- 
dren suffering the cravings of hunger and familiar with scenes of debauchery. 
To satisfy hunger, they must either beg or steal. Often, too, these children find 
in the tumult of the street, where no one nags them, surcease from the bickerings 
of the home. The street becomes their most prized rendezvous, to be preferred to 
the discipline of the school, and, therefore, herein arises much truancy, and hence 
arises much of the so-called wanderlust, to be prefixed to the quarrelsome home. 

The non-support law is used to remedy these evils as far as practicable, Th« 
delinquent husband is made to go, on Saturday night, while he has his weekly 
wage in his pocket, to the nearest policc'Station and pay there a stipulated amount 
to be turned over through the clerk of this court for the support of his wife or 
children, or both. Either drunkenness or infidelity is an incident in these noji- 
support cases, and so a pledge is also exacted to refrain from the use of liquor 
for the space of a year, and to cut out entirely the illegal intimacy, a short instruc- 
tion being given upon the venereal diseases following upon sucn wrongful indul- 
gences. 

During the first year of the operations of this court, $6,050-5? were thus dis- 
bursed Co needy families. In the eleven months of this fiscal year, the amount was 
$19^5.36, in small sums weekly, from $1-50 up. There are now 236 families upon 
the relief-roli at the court. This has saved a burden to the taxpayers, minimized 
drunkenness, and made lazy men work to support themselves and families- Some 
of these men have improved so in an economic sense that they have stated they 
were glad to have been brought into the court, 

I may add that I wish you every success in your noble work for the betterment 
of conditions in the Capital of our country, which T am proud to say is my own 
native city- President Roosevelt will ever be remembered as the President who 
sought to make this city the embodiment of the highest ideals of American life. 

Sincerely yours, 

Wm. H. De Lacy, 
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